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AN EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 


CHAPTER I. 

MR. AND MISS BRITTEN. 

WHAT strikes me most forcibly when I look back 
upon it all (for, heaven be praised ! the whole busi¬ 
ness is now at an end, and may be looked back upon 
in a more or less philosophic spirit) is the very 
scanty recognition which has been accorded to my 
part in the little domestic drama of which I am 
about to treat. Because I really cannot admit that 
a trifling legacy is to be regarded as any adequate 
compensation for the worry, the anxiety, not to 
mention the downright physical discomfort and dan¬ 
ger, which I was made to undergo during a period 
of eighteen months or so. It may of course be 
urged that two thousand pounds are two thousand 
pounds—a proposition which I am not concerned 
to dispute—but if anybody supposes that the offer 
of such a sum would have tempted me to take upon 
my sexagenarian shoulders the burden which events 
caused me to assume, all I can say is that he or she 
must have an imperfect idea of the means, the pre¬ 
dilections and the modest ambitions of a poor old 
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retired Indian civil servant. Yet, to hear Roger 
and the rest of them talk, you would really think 
that I had rather enjoyed the importance and the 
fun—good heavens! the “ fun ! ”—of holding cer¬ 
tain wires in my hands and manipulating them. 

However, I will not begin my story by telling the 
end of it, but will soberly narrate the circumstances 
just as they occurred; and when I have done, im¬ 
partial readers will be in a position to judge for 
themselves whether I do not deserve a little more 
commiseration—I say nothing about gratitude—than 
has as yet been vouchsafed to me. 

One fine afternoon, the summer before last, I had 
looked in at the club —sicut tneus est mos —and had 
taken a hansom back to Onslow Square, where I 
live, when I became aware, on alighting, of a thick¬ 
set, sallow-complexioned, grizzle-bearded man who 
was in the act of raising his hand to my door-bell. 
He raised it to his hat, instead, when the rattle and 
jar of the arrested cab caused him to look round, 
and, after a moment of hesitation and quick scrutiny, 
he said interrogatively, “ Sir Edward Denne ? ” 

I replied that that was my name, and wondered 
whether he had come to ask for anything particu¬ 
larly inconvenient or altogether impossible. Since 
my recent appointment to a place in the Indian 
Council I had become habituated to preposterous 
requests on the part of people wholly unknown to 
me. It appeared, however, that this gentlemarrdid 
not belong to the above category; for his next 
words were, 

“Well, I presume you don't recognize me, and 
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V MR. AND MISS BRITTEN. - 

Tm free to confess that I should never have recog¬ 
nized you.” 

That seemed scarcely surprising when he pro¬ 
ceeded to mention that we had not met for a matter 
of forty years or so: what did surprise me a little 
was his subsequent statement that we were first 
cousins. He spoke with a deliberate, drawling enun¬ 
ciation suggestive of Transatlantic origin, and I had 
not the faintest idea of who he could be until he 
woke the echoes of memory by adding, 

“ Laurence Britten, only surviving son of your 
mother’s sister, who died ever so long ago, like more 
of your relations and mine.” 

Then I was able, somewhat dimly, to place him. 
Amongst those once numerous, now defunct, Brit¬ 
tens who were associated with the remote days of 
my boyhood there had been, to be sure, a youth of 
the name of Laurence; but all I could call to mind 
respecting him was that he had started in life as a 
civil engineer, that he had not turned out very satis¬ 
factorily and that he had made some foolish mar¬ 
riage or other. The greater part of my own life 
having been spent in the East, I had completely lost 
touch with collaterals, and I had taken it for granted 
that this one had either followed or preceded his 
brothers and sisters to the destination which awaits 
us all. Here, however, he was; and, since blood is 
thicker than water, the least I could do was to shake 
him by the hand and beg him to come in. 

The powerful, hairy hand which responsively 
gripped mine was adorned, I was glad to notice, by 
a diamonds of great size and splendor. Not, of 
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course, that one likes, as a matter of taste, to see a 
man wearing diamond rings; only it is impossible, 
alas! at my time of life to avoid some misgivings 
with regard to long-lost relatives who drop on a sud¬ 
den from the clouds, and it would have distressed 
.more than it would have astonished me to learn that 
.Mr. Laurence Britten had sought me out with a view 
to requesting a little monetary assistance. I fear he 
must have read my unworthy thought; for no sooner 
were we seated in my study (whither, instead of to 
the drawing-room, I had instinctively led him) than 
.he hastened to inform me that he was in easy cir¬ 
cumstances. Easy at last, after prolonged uneasi¬ 
ness and many vicissitudes of fortune, he said. He 
would not, he added, weary me with a recital of 
these; he would only mention—just by way of in¬ 
troducing and explaining himself—that he had, many 
years ago, settled in one of the South American Re¬ 
publics, that he had of late obtained Government 
contracts which had proved fairly lucrative, and that 
he was once more in Europe, which he had scarcely 
expected ever to revisit, for the purpose of claiming 
his only daughter, whose education in a Swiss board¬ 
ing-school was now completed. Happening, while 
in London, to come across the name of Sir Edward 
Denne, K.C.S.I, in a newspaper, he had consulted the 
red book and had thought he might take the liberty 
of calling upon the sole remaining representative of 
his kith and kin. 

“A highly distinguished representative/' he was 
good enough to declare; and then, after a short 
pause, he added, with frank and engaging simplicity* 
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** I like your face, too; it’s the face of an honest 
man.” 

I am sure I hope it is, and I know of no reason 
why it should not be. “ Sir Edward Denne,” (I 
quote the words of a lady-interviewer who descended 
upon me in consequence of my having published in 
a well-known magazine an article upon the so-called 
“ Forward Policy ” in India), u is a handsome, well- 
preserved gentleman whom nobody, despite his care-' 
fully trimmed white beard, would suspect of having 
been born at so distant a date as that of Her Majes-. 
ty’s accession to the throne. His clear blue eyes re¬ 
tain all the vivacity of youth, while his spare figure, 
and erect carriage give promise that the day is still 
far distant when his experience and abilities will be 
lost to the country which he has served with so 
much devotion and success.” 

I hardly know whether I ought to apologize or 
not for reproducing the above brace of highly flat-i 
tering testimonials; but, since it seems necessary 
that I should present myself somehow or other to. 
the reader, there cannot surely be any great harm in 
my requesting him to see me as others profess to 
have seen me. It is true that the “ clear blue eyes ” 
alluded to decline to do their work without the aid 
of spectacles; it is true that the u spare, erect 
figure ” has been made acquainted with twinges of 
rheumatism, and it is also true that a moderately 
grateful country is most unlikely to offer my experi¬ 
ence and abilities any future employment; still it 
was kind of me to grant the lady an interview, and 
perhaps my affability only met with its fair reward 
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For the rest, I can lay my hand upon my w&istcoat 
and swear that I don't care a button nowadays 
whether I strike the female investigator as hand¬ 
some or otherwise. Of course one is not displeased 
at being told that one looks honest. 

I scrutinized my cousin with a view to returning 
the compliment, if possible, and came to the con¬ 
clusion that, as I did not quite know what to make 
of his shrewd, swarthy countenance, I would smile 
pleasantly and hold my tongue. I therefore re¬ 
mained silent and tried to detect material for men¬ 
tal notes while he went on talking in his slow, oddly 
American voice. Perhaps, after all, it was not so 
very odd that he should have assimilated an Ameri¬ 
can method of speech, seeing that he had spent 
nearly the whole of his life in the United States and 
in the southern portion of the American continent. 
He had had his ups and downs, he told me—rather 
more of the latter than of the former. 

44 But I am happy to tell you, sir, that I have 
made my little pile now and invested it in safe se¬ 
curities ; so my daughter will not need to beg her 
bread. I have been a widower, I should mention, 
from the time of her birth, and I do not propose to 
make her known to her mother's French relatives. 
You may remember, perhaps, that I married a 
French lady." 

I murmured dubious assent. I did indeed seem 
to remember that he had espoused some foreigner— 
probably a disreputable one. But he gave me to 
understand that I was wronging the late Mrs Brit¬ 
ten there. 
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“ Yes, a French lady of good family/’ he went on. 
U I was working on the Paris and Lyons railway 
when she ran away from her home with me. It 
made quite a scandal at the time and it cost me my 
place. It was owing to the trouble there was about 
it, in fact, that we concluded to cross the ocean, and 
I guess the de Valmaison family didn’t feel it im¬ 
perative upon them to ascertain our address. Any 
way, I’ve heard no more from them, nor of them, 
from that day to this. I presume they were as 
pleased as my own people were to be rid of poor 
relations.” 

I can’t explain exactly what there was in this 
hard-featured, rather underbred-looking man that 
impressed me as pathetic, nor was there any reason¬ 
able cause for my wincing at his last words. How 
was I, in the heart of Asia, to know anything about 
him at his American antipodes? Besides, we had 
never, even in our youth, been intimate. 

“ Well,” I said, laughing apologetically, “ I am 
afraid we are none of us apt to be predisposed in 
favor of poor relations. But, as you are no longer 
poor, and as I am really very glad to see you, I hope 
you will come up-stairs and let me introduce you to 
Lady Denne.” 

44 Did I not tell you,” he returned, with a fugitive 
twinkle in his eye, 44 that you were an honest man ? 
Yes, sir; the facts being as stated by you, I shall 
esteem it a privilege to make your good and benev¬ 
olent wife’s acquaintance.” 

I did not quite see how he could know that my 
wife was a good and benevolent one ; but possibly* 
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be had perused the description of myself and my 
household to which reference has already been made. 
44 Lady Denne,” (I again quote our amiable inter¬ 
viewer), 44 is one of those charming and unconven¬ 
tional women who at once set strangers at their ease. 
Associated with countless good works and charitable 
undertakings, she is also a prominent member of 
modern London society, in which she has acquired 
a wide and well-deserved popularity / 1 

It would ill become me to dispute Hilaria’s charms, 
and I do not suppose that her worst enemies—if she 
had any—would carry calumny to the length of 
describing, her as conventional. But I certainly 
should not have known, if I had not been informed of 
the circumstance upon such unimpeachable author¬ 
ity, that she was a prominent member of modern 
society, and as for setting strangers at their ease— 
well, I take it that that would depend a good deal 
upon the strangers. As a rule, Hilaria has to be 
plucked by the sleeve and poked in the ribs pretty 
frequently before she can be brought to realize that 
there are strangers present, and even then she will 
not always speak to them, unless an appropriate re¬ 
mark happens to occur to her. Still there may, of 
course, be some modest folks who are made to feel 
comfortable by being thus blandly ignored. 

Hilaria, whom we discovered dashing off frantic 
notes and casting them, one by one, over her shoulder, 
when finished, into an adjacent basket, showed every 
disposition to ignore Mr. Britten. 

44 Oh—how do you do ? ” was her response to my 
categorical announcement, accompanied by a vague 
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fi&di In the direction of our visitor. She added, with¬ 
out stopping to take breath, 

. “ I shall never get these letters done before the 
post goes out, and I don’t believe I have enough 
stamps left either! Could you lend me a couple of 
dozen, Ned ? ” 

. “I could,” I answered; “but I won’t. In the 

first place, your letters are not at all important-” 

: “Immensely important!” interrupted Hilaria. 
“ I am sending them out on behalf of the Society 
for-” 

“ Yes, I dare say,” I interrupted in my turn ; “ but 
the Society is sure to be such an admirable one that 
its interests can’t suffer from a delay of twenty-four 
hours, and, in the second place, your immediate duty 
is to behave civilly to your first cousin by mar¬ 
riage.” 

Hilaria rose, impatiently brushing aside a stray 
lock of the gray hair which is always getting adrift 
and falling over her eyes. She is very tall, very 
thin; were she a student of Horace, her motto might 
not improbably be Mitte sectari rosa quo locorum 
sera moretur . At any rate, she has made no sort of 
effort to preserve the beauty which was certainly 
hers in the early sixties, and since she ceased to occupy 
an official position she has indulged in a noble disdain 
for dressmakers, milliners and all their works. 
“After all,” she murmured, thinking aloud, as her 
habit is, “ I don’t know why the public shouldn’t 
.wait a day. Did you,” she asked, turning to me 
while she brought a pair of glasses to bear upon Mr. 
■Britten, who stood by my side, “ say a first cousin ? 
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I thought all yours were dead and buried ages 
ago” 

“ It is my good fortune, madam,” replied the sub¬ 
ject of her scrutiny, “ to have survived long enough 
to claim cousinship with the Lady President of the 
Anti-political League.” 

“ Bless me! ” exclaimed Hilaria, " are you in sym¬ 
pathy with the Anti-politicians ? How delightful of 
you! The very best people that ever were—quite 
the salt of the earth, in fact! They will end by 
transforming it into a paradise, I am sure, if only 
they can manage to make their voices heard above 
the general sordid uproar and persuade their fellow- 
creatures that politics and governments are the worst 
of all evils. Do sit down ! ” 

She made him sit down, and proceeded to enter¬ 
tain him—he was unquestionably entertained—with 
a disquisition upon the aims and tenets of a confra¬ 
ternity about which I own to knowing as little as I 
can. My wife belongs to such a number that it is 
out of the question to keep step with her on them. 
I don’t suppose that Laurence Britten was an anti¬ 
politician—whatever that may imply—but he was 
evidently desirous of ingratiating himself with Hila¬ 
ria, and he was completely successful in so doing. 
When they had exhausted their original topic of con¬ 
versation, over which he did not hurry her, he made 
some incidental allusion to his daughter, whom he 
had left at the Langham Hotel, he said, and the two 
of them were promptly invited to come and dine on 
the morrow. 

“ A most intelligent man ! ” Hilaria emphatically 
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declared, after Mr. Britten had taken his leave.* 
“ So very unlike the rest of your family, Ned.” 

“ Thank you,” I meekly replied; “ perhaps that 
may be partially accounted for by the fact that he is 
not a member of my family. 1 can't be held respon¬ 
sible for the intelligence, actual or transmitted, of a 
deceased person who chanced to marry my mother’s 
sister. Nor, for the matter of that, am I prepared 
to accept any responsibility on behalf of the gentle¬ 
man whom you have just metaphorically clasped to 
your heart.” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Hilaria, leaping to 
conclusions with her usual impetuosity , u ought I not 
to have invited him ? I thought that was what you 
meant me to do. Is there anything queer—anything 
wrong about the man ? I forget what you said he 
was.” 

“ I never said he was anything,” I answered. “ I 
know absolutely nothing about him, except that, by 
his own account, he has made a certain amount of 
money in South America ; and of course he may 
have made it honestly. On the other hand, he may 
be an adventurer or a swindler. All I wish to point 
out to you, in view of possible future complications, 
is that / didn’t ask him to dinner.” 

Perhaps this was rather shabby of me ; but when¬ 
ever I am betrayed into a slight social mistake— 
which very rarely happens—Hilaria covers her own 
—which are multitudinous—by continually bringing 
it up against me ; so I owe it to myself to neglect 
no measures of precaution. In this instance, how¬ 
ever, precautionary measures were superfluous. 

IX 
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there had ever been anything wrong or queer about. 
Laurence Britten, he was a bona fide contractor on a 
large scale at the time when it pleased him to re- 
cognize the ties of consanguinity, and everybody 
knows that, if there is a respectable and respected 
being here below, it is a contractor on a large scale. 

He and his daughter met my nephew, Roger 
Denne, and one or two others at dinner the next even¬ 
ing, and our little entertainment passed off quite pleas¬ 
antly. Roger, like the good fellow that he is, 
began to devote himself to the girl as soon as he 
perceived that she was painfully shy, and managed 
to make her talk a little—which was more than I had 
been able to accomplish. Elsie Britten at the age 
of eighteen was a tall, large -limbed, undeveloped 
creature, whom I thought almost ugly ; now, I am 
not certain that I do not think her almost beautiful 
notwithstanding her irregular features and her dead- 
white skin. The latter, to be sure, might be con¬ 
sidered by some people a beauty in itself, while 
those large, velvety-brown eyes of hers, with their 
long lashes, are undoubtedly entitled to rank as 
such ; but her chief attraction lies in the wonderful 
transformation that comes over her face when she 
smiles—like a sudden outburst of sunshine upon a 
melancholy landscape—and she did not smile upon 
me that first evening. I daresay she smiled upon ; 
Roger, though I did not happen to notice it. Men 
and women alike have smiled upon him all his life, 
long—how could they have done otherwise ?—and if 
Fortune has not always followed their example, 
nobody has ever heard him utter a growl on that; 
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score.. About two years ago Roger celebrated his 
thirty-fifth birthday and his attainment to the rank 
of major in the 4th Life Guards, the officers of which 
distinguished corps gave him a dinner, I remember, 
in honor of the double event. No doubt they drank 
his health with three times three; for he is, and 
always has been, the beloved and trusted friend of 
them all. Of middle height, fair-haired, gray-eyed, 
powerfully, though slightly, built, and carrying his 
credentials plainly written upon his kindly, comely 
countenance, Roger presents, to my sense, the per¬ 
fect type of an English gentleman ; and although I 
may be apt to grow enthusiastic when I begin to 
talk about the head of my family, I do not know 
that I differ very much in that respect from the rest 
of his seniors and j uniors. That he remained unmar¬ 
ried at the age of five and thirty was simply due to 
the fact that he was not the sort of man to sell him¬ 
self for an income. Had he been that sort of man, 
he might long before then have gone into residence 
at Riversham Castle once more, instead of letting the 
poor old place to a wholesale boot-manufacturer. 

; As I have mentioned, Roger—in accordance with 
his invariable custom—laid himself out to amuse the 
somewhat unpromising Miss Britten from the mo¬ 
ment that the danger of her being ignored became 
apparent to him; and whether she was grateful or 
not, her father was. 

“ That nephew of yours,” he took occasion to re¬ 
mark to me on our way up from the dining-room, 
* is one of the right breed. My girl, you see, is fresh 
from a foreign boarding-school; she don’t know any- 
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thing about English ways, and she was scared out 
of her wits at coming here this evening, I can tell 
you. He understood that and gave her a helping 
hand. I only wish I could do as much for him!” 

“ Roger is more given to helping other people 
than to requesting or requiring their help,” I 
answered. “As for Miss Elsie, I am sure she will 
very soon find that charming young ladies can dis¬ 
pense with anybody’s social assistance.” 

This I said out of politeness, not because I thought 
the girl charming; for indeed I didn’t. Yet, to my 
qualified amazement (only qualified, since nothing 
that Hilaria says or does can really amaze me any 
more), I learned, on reaching the drawing-room, that 
she had already contrived to charm my wife. 

“ Elsie is coming to stay with us while her father 
is away,” that remarkable woman announced, in «a 
matter-of-course tone. “ She tells me that he is 
obliged to go back to South America shortly and 
that he doesn’t know where to leave her. So we 
shall be delighted, as I need not say, to put her up, 
if she will put up with us and our ways of living. 
That will be all right, won’t it?” she added, as an 
afterthought, addressing herself to Mr. Britten, 
whose consent she appeared to take for granted. 

She did not pay me the compliment of asking for 
mine, but then she never does. Perhaps I was 
wrong in thinking that Laurence Britten gave his 
with suspicious alacrity and in surmising that he had 
meant to give it and had hoped to be begged for it 
when he decided to call at my humble abode. In 
fact, I believe I may say now that I know L was 
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wrong; though everybody must admit that my con¬ 
jecture was not unnatural. His protests were swept 
away, like unconsidered straws, by the irresistible 
flood of Hilaria’s wayward will. 

“ Oh, the thing is settled,” she told him, “ don’t 
bother your head any more about it. You have no 
alternative that I can see, except to take your child 
with you and expose her to the risk of catching 
yellow fever and dying. You may depend upon 
our taking the greatest care of her during your 
absence.” 

“Well, you have gone the whole hog now,” I 
remarked, after our guests had left us ; “ you have 
let yourself and me in for a nice corvie this time ! 
What, may I ask, do you propose to do with the 
young lady when she has become a member of 
our household ?” 

“Do with her?” repeated Hilaria vaguely, as 
though that were quite a subsidiary consideration. 
“ Oh, take her about, I suppose, and show her things. 
Marry her, perhaps, to some good man or other, if 
she is inclined towards matrimony.” 

Was ever a leap in the dark taken with so light a 
heart! But that was Hilaria all over. She had been 
fascinated—goodness only knows why !—by the girl, 
and to gratuitously assume responsibility for the 
entire future of an unknown fellow-mortal seemed to 
her, no doubt, the most natural thing in the world. 

“ Very well,” I sighed resignedly ; “ have your own 
way, then. Only be so good as to bear in mind that 
it is your way. Don’t blame me if your protfyie 
falls in love with the butler, takes to drink, rifles 
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your jewel-case, and ends by committing suicide over 
the drawing-room carpet.” 

“She will never,” Hilaria assured me, “do any of 
those things. Perhaps she isn’t quite your sort of 
girl; I don’t think she is. But I am as sure as if I 
had known her all my life that her instincts are ad¬ 
mirable and that she will not give us a moment of 
anxiety.” 



SELF-EXCULPATORY. 


CHAPTER II. 

SELF-EXCU LP ATO R Y. 

It was, I suppose, about ten days or a fortnight 
later that, on returning from the club at the usual 
hour, I found Lady Prestwood drinking tea with my 
wife. She was so kind as to say that she was de¬ 
lighted to see me, and I expressed the responsive 
clelight, not unmingled with surprise, that it gave 
me to see her. For indeed one hardly expects so 
smart a lady to find time during the height of the 
London season for visiting quiet folks like ourselves, 
who have no pretension to smartness. Presumably, 
however, she had her reasons, and Roger, of course, 
forms a species of intermittent link between her and 
us. 

Viscountess Prestwood, that wealthy, pretty and 
universally popular little lady, was wont to speak of 
Roger as her best friend. He had, at any rate, been 
her husband’s best friend and brother officer ; so that 
when poor Prestwood met with the polo accident 
which resulted, after some months of hopeless suffer¬ 
ing, in his death, it had seemed fitting enough that 
he should appoint my nephew to be one of his 
executors, as well as one of the guardians of his only 
boy. Some people (I will not deny that I was one 
of them, and I sometimes fancied that Amy Prest- 
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wood might be another) were of opinion that Roger's 
deceased comrade had desired to be replaced by him 
in an even more important and intimate capacity; 
whether Roger himself took that view or not it was 
difficult to say, after a lapse of three years during 
which his celibacy had been maintained without ap¬ 
parent effort or reluctance on. his part. Naturally, I 
should have rejoiced if he could have seen his way 
to become enamored of a lady whom he liked and 
admired, and whose riches would, amongst other 
things, have enabled him to return to Riversham; 
but hints to that effect would have been altogether 
foolish and futile. Not at the price of his self-re¬ 
spect was Roger likely to contemplate winning back 
the home of his forefathers, nor did he share the 
detestation with which I could not help regarding 
his tenant, whom he always described as a very decent 
old chap. Decent Mr. Billing may have been ; not 
enjoying the privilege of his personal acquaintance, 
I was unable to say whether he was or not. Only 
when his blatant advertisements exhorted me, with 
kpt alliteration, from every hoarding and omnibus 
knifeboard to “ Buy Billing’s Beautiful Boots,” there 
did appear to me to be a certain indecency in his 
ambition to purchase the birthplace of so many 
generations of decent Dennes. Who responded to 
his loud appeal and won his beautiful boots I cannot 
imagine; I have never yet met with a solitary 
human being who owned to having done so. Yet 
he must have had a legion of customers ; for he was 
overflowing with money, and his son was a subaltern 
in the 4th Life Guards, and he no longer deemed it 
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consistent with the dignity of his position to be a 
mere tenant. Now, his lease of Riversham had 
nearly run out, and the place, unhappily, is not en¬ 
tailed. I grudged him neither his money nor his 
boots; he was welcome to both—and be hanged to 
him!—but how could I look forward with equa¬ 
nimity to seeing his splay feet thrust into my poor 
Roger’s shoes ? 

The above long paragraph, let me add, is not a 
digression. For the sake of lucidity, I had to ex¬ 
plain how and why Lady Prestwood was to me an 
interesting factor in the general situation, and to 
insinuate that Hilaria’s society and mine might con¬ 
ceivably offer some interest and attraction to her. 
Amongst her own attractions, which do not depend 
solely upon her charming, high-bred little face and 
her wavy, red-brown hair, must be numbered that of 
an engaging simplicity. I had scarcely seated my¬ 
self by her side before she hastened to betray the 
motive of her visit by alluding to Elsie Britten, of 
whom it appeared that she had heard a flattering— 
and possibly disquieting—account from Roger. 

“ So kind of you, and so like you and dear Lady 
Denne,” she exclaimed, “ to burden yourselves with 
a charge which may give you all the botheration in 
the world! One can only hope, for your sake, that 
the girl is good-looking; because that always simpli¬ 
fies matters so much. But is she? Major Denne 
declares that she isn’t; though he seems to be im¬ 
mensely struck with her.” 

“ She is more than good-looking, ” I maliciously 
replied ; “ she has a distinction, a nameless quality, 
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peculiar to herself, which I am convinced would have 
reduced me to a state of abject slavery some thirty or 
forty years ago. Well may Roger be struck with her! ” 

This was perfectly true. There has always been 
something about-Elsie, elusive of analysis or defini¬ 
tion, which tends towards the subjugation of the 
male sex, notwithstanding her complete freedom 
from the usual feminine greed of conquest. Having 
now seen her almost every day for upwards of a 
week, and having to some extent overcome her reti¬ 
cence and reserve, I had begun to appreciate her, 
and was no longer averse to taking her temporarily 
under my quasi-avuncular wing. I say quasi-avun- 
cular because, although no such relationship actually 
existed between us, it had been agreed that she 
should for the future call me “Uncle Ned”—as 
avoiding alike the distant stiffness of “Sir Edward” 
and the perhaps unbecoming familiarity of “Ned” 
without prefix. 

Lady Prestwood's short upper lip twitched and 
her small, straight nose was momentarily wrinkled, 
as generally happens when she is put out. “ It is a 
good thing,” she remarked, “ that Major Denne is 
not susceptible.” 

“But why a good thing?” I asked, for the sake 
of vexing her and bringing the delicate color which 
I admire so much into her cheeks. “ Don’t you 
think it is about time that his dormant susceptibil¬ 
ities were aroused ? ” 

“ Good gracious! Is this paragon of yours an 
heiress, then, in addition to being particularly dis¬ 
tinguished and more than good-looking ?” 
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u Very likely she maybe,” I replied. “At any 
rate, she is the only daughter of a man who admits 
that his affairs have prospered.” 

But at this point Hilaria, who had been lost in 
thought, spoilt everything by abruptly interrupting 
me with, “ Oh, dear, no ! nothing of the sort! As 
far as I can make out from what the poor child has 
told me, there isn’t any money to speak of, and she 
seems to have spent her holidays, as well as her 
school-days, at an inexpensive pensionnat de demoi¬ 
selles on the Lake of Geneva. Her father, one gathers, 
couldn’t afford either to go to her or to send for her 
during the vacations. Anyhow, she would never do 
for Roger, whose choice may fall upon an heiress of 
something more nearly approaching his own age, 
one hopes.” 

Such a speech affords but a faint idea of Hilaria’s 
habitual infelicity. Sometimes one is able to laugh, 
though more often one shivers to the marrow of 
one’s bones; but, whatever the effect produced upon 
her audience, she herself always remains serenely 
satisfied. I should be sorry to affirm that in thus 
expressing her sanguine expectation with regard to 
Roger’s future, she did not imagine that she was 
paying Lady Prestwood a graceful and sprightly 
compliment. 

“Ancient as I am,” remarked the latter—she must 
have been about eight-and-twenty at that time,—“ I 
don’t quite see why poor Major Denne should be 
sentenced to select a bride of mature years. Sir 
Edward evidently thinks—perhaps he knows?— 
that your South American prottgte is better provided 
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for than you suppose, and I quite agree with him 
that something will have to be done soon to evict 
old Mr. Billing. The only question is whether a 
horse who has been so many times led to the water 
in vain can be induced to drink. For my own part, 
I am quite tired out and discouraged. I have of¬ 
fered him every eligible young woman that there is, 
and he turns up his nose at them, one and all. Let 
us trust that Sir Edward, now that he has begun to 
bestir himself, may have better luck.” 

I observed that it is not in mortals to command 
success, and : “ Talking of that,” I made haste to add> 
“what a mess the Ministers seem to have got into, 
through no particular fault of their own!” A 
change of subject seemed indispensable, seeing that 
there was a fair chance of Roger's ultimately pro¬ 
posing to Lady Prestwood and that I did not wish 
her to suspect me of eagerly urging him to that 
course. 

She went away almost at once, and was barely 
civil to me when I escorted her downstairs to her 
carriage. On turning back from the closed door, I 
was informed that Mr. Britten had been for some 
time waiting in my study and would be glad to speak 
with me upon matters of business if I could spare 
him a quarter of an hour. So I had to postpone 
the few words of mild remonstrance which I had 
been mentally rehearsing for Hilaria’s behoof. 

I found my cousin sitting patiently upon a high- 
backed chair, with his hat between his knees and 
his black eyes gazing into space. He looked a little 
graver and a little yellower than usual, I thought; 
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ivhich prompted me to open the conversation by 
saying that I hoped nothing was the matter. 

“ Well/’ he answered, in his slow, drawling voice, 

“ that depends upon how you look at it. There’s so 
much the matter with me, I am told by the highest 
medical authorities, that there isn’t going to be any 
change in my health, except for the worse; but I 
don’t know that my death is likely to matter very 
much to anybody but myself.” 

“My dear fellow,” I exclaimed, genuinely shocked 
and touched by this unemotional announcement, 
“you surely don’t mean what you say! ” 

“ Every word of it,” he somewhat grimly replied. 
“I have suspected for the last year that I was suf¬ 
fering from an incurable disease, and now I know it 
for certain. I may live another six months, they 
tell me; so, if I start immediately, I shall have time 
to cross the ocean and see to a few matters which 
require attention. My personal affairs, I am glad 
to say, are pretty well in order. As for my death 
not mattering much to other people, I may tell you 
that it can’t greatly afflict my daughter. In a cer¬ 
tain sense, I suppose she is attached to me, and it’s 
only natural that I should be fond of her; but we 
are virtually strangers. Until quite recently I have 1 
had no home to offer her; a child couldn’t have 
lived in the places where my work has taken me, and 
the only thing to be done with her was to put her 
under the care of a respectable schoolmistress in 
Europe. I used to look forward to making my for¬ 
tune some day and settling down with her in the 
old country. The fortune has been made, right 
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enough; and that is the main thing, after all. But 
the rest of the program can’t be carried out, you see.” 

The pathos of the situation was accentuated by 
the troubled, interrogative expression in the dark, 
sunken eyes that met mine. I instantly perceived 
that I could not refuse to give the promise which 
had not yet been solicited in so many words; but 
before doing so, I said the sort of thing which I 
presume that most people would have said in my 
place. While there was life there was hope, and he 
had every appearance of being blessed with a strong 
constitution. Had he consulted the best men?— 
and so forth. 

With a touch of impatience he mentioned two 
celebrated names and quoted a brace of unhesita¬ 
ting verdicts. “ Oh, there isn’t any room for doubt 
about that; we needn’t waste time in discussing it. 
To sink in port, after a long, stormy voyage, seems 
hard lines; but I’m an old man, anyway. I believe 
I’ve had about as much as I want of this rough 
world. If it wasn’t for Elsie-” 

“ We will take care of Elsie,” said I, feeling that 
I could say no less. 44 We are her nearest relations, 
and you may be sure that she will have a home with 
us until her marriage or our death.” 

He gripped my hand. 44 If you will do that for 
me, sir,” he returned, 44 you will make an easy man 
of me, not to say a happy one. And I don't see,” 
he added meditatively, 44 that there’s a probability 
of her troubling you much or long; for she is a 
good girl, and she will have a matter of £200,000 
to her fortune.” 
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I suppose I must have opened my eyes rather 
wide, for he went on: “Yes, sir; that is so. The 
securities shall be submitted to your inspection any 
day you like to name. Meanwhile, a will has been 
drawn up in which I have made so bold as to appoint 
you my daughter’s sole guardian and trustee during 
her minority. Should you kindly consent to act, I 
will sign it without delay.” 

I signified my acceptance of the responsible office. 
What else was I to do ? One does not, at my age, 
accept such responsibilities precisely with alacrity; 
still, a wealthy orphan is, no doubt, in some respects 
less to be dreaded than a penniless one. 

“She is sure to marry,” I pensively remarked, 
after we had gone at some length into monetary 
and other details which it is unnecessary to record. 

“ I should hope so,” her father agreed; “ but al¬ 
though I have full confidence in you and in your good 
wife, my desire is to take such measures as may be 
practicable for protecting her against fortune-hunt¬ 
ers. I will, therefore, with your permission, stipu¬ 
late that neither she nor anybody else shall be in¬ 
formed of the amount of her personal property 
until she either attains the age of twenty-one or is 
engaged to be married with your sanction and ap¬ 
proval. My lawyers tell me that it would be difficult 
to insert such a provision in a will, but they suggest 
that I should lay it upon you—always subject to 
your assent—in the form of a written injunction. 
In other words, the arrangement can’t very well be 
made legally binding; but may I count upon you 
to carry out my wish to the best of your ability? ” 
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After considering for a moment, I replied that he 
might. “ Only you must remember,” I said, “ that 
it may quite easily prove out of my power to keep 
a secret of that kind. On payment of a small fee 
at Somerset House anybody in the world will have 
a right to look at your will.” 

“ But not to ascertain the amount of the person¬ 
alty with which it deals. However, I fully under, 
stand that your hand may be forced ; we must take 
that risk, since it can't be avoided. Now, as to 
Elsie's future husband—have you, I wonder, any 
special person in your mind's eye ? ” 

“ Bless your soul, no ! " I answered, with the spon¬ 
taneity of complete innocence. “ Have you ? ” 
“Why, yes; to be frank with you, I have. All 
this last week I've been watching your nephew; I've, 
noticed his kindness to my girl; I've seen them 
making friends—I take it that it isn't her nature to 
make friends readily—and, although I’m not what 
you could call a religious man, I’ve been praying 
with all my heart in my own way that something 
might come of it. Why shouldn’t something come 
of it? You, I know, are anxious that he should 
marry money and retrieve the family fortunes; I 
am only anxious that my daughter should marry an 
honest gentleman and get what happiness there is 
to be got out of life. Don't it appear to you as if 
a little management might give us both exactly what 
we want ? ” 

I stuck my hands into my pockets and mused. 
The suggestion was not without its obvious allure¬ 
ments ; yet it did not follow that because Roger 
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had gone somewhat out of his way to be amiable 
to a shy, friendless girl, he had any disposition to 
lose his heart to her. In addition to which, there 
was Lady Prestwood to be considered. I thought 
I would not needlessly complicate matters by allud¬ 
ing to Lady Prestwood; but, finding one of her 
recent observations appropriate, I appropriated it. 

44 Management,” said I, 44 may lead a horse to the 
water; it won’t make him drink.” 

44 I reckon,” returned Laurence Britten, with a 
perspicacity which enhanced my respect for him, 
“that Major Denne would refuse to drink if you 
were to tell him there was gold on the banks of the 
stream. I don’t want you to manage him that way; 
all I want is that you should give him every chance 
you can to take a fancy to Elsie. If he does, and 
if she takes a fancy to him, well and good; if it 
isn’t to be, it won’t be, and there’s no help for it. 
Only you know now what I should like, supposing 
I could choose.” 

44 Well,” I answered, after a pause, 44 my wishes 
coincide with yours, and Roger shall certainly be 
given all the chances that I can offer him to oblige 
us both.” 

He thanked me, and said that he had only one 
more request to make. This was that I would be 
so good as to keep silence with regard to the hope¬ 
less condition of his health. 

44 As I told you before, it isn’t in the nature of 
things that my girl should miss me much after I’m 
gone ; but I shouldn’t wonder if the thought of my 
starting off alone on a voyage from which the odds 
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are that I shall never return were to make her 
unhappy and spoil her amusement here. And where 
would be the sense of that? No ; I'll sail in a day 
or two, with the understanding that, if all's well, I 
shall return in September. I may return in Septem¬ 
ber or I may not: there's no knowing. Either way, 
we won't order the funeral before the demise takes 
place, please." 

I admired his courage and acknowledged the wis¬ 
dom of his decision. I have since thought that the 
poor, lonely man must have found me shockingly 
unsympathizing; but at the time he had the air of 
frowning down tentative sympathy, and I suppose, 
after all, he must have known that I was sorry for 
him. Neither then nor afterwards did I observe the 
slightest symptom of his being sorry for himself. 
There are, I dare say, not a few silent heroes of his 
somewhat vulgar stamp who perish unwept, unsung 
and unremembered. 
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CHAPTER III. 

MY PERFECT NEPHEW. 

I WILL not pay any reader of this humble narra¬ 
tive the poor compliment of assuming that he or she 
can be so unjust as to blame me for having acquiesced 
in Laurence Britten’s conditions : it must, I am sure, 
be apparent to everybody that I had no alternative 
and that I should scarcely have rendered either him 
or his daughter a service by breaking my word. 
Yet I own that, during the last few days of his stay 
in London, I blamed myself a good deal—feeling 
really almost like a murderer or an accomplice in 
some project of suicide. The man, it is true, was 
nothing to me ; I could not help his being afflicted 
with a mortal disease, nor was it to be expected that 
his approaching death should profoundly distress one 
who had so recently been notified of his existence. 
Nevertheless, one is not a stock or a stone, and the 
spectacle of his Spartan cheerfulness while he was 
being dragged about to picture-galleries and flower- 
shows, which must have bored and wearied him 
well-nigh beyond endurance, was the more pathetic 
because nobody, save myself, appeared to notice 
how horribly ill he looked all the time. I am afraid 
I was glad when he departed for Southampton and 
South. America, with as little fuss or emotion as if 
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he had been running down to the country from Sat¬ 
urday to Monday, and Elsie, who had been trans¬ 
ferred, with her few belongings, to Onslow Square 
on the previous day, exhibited no signs of special 
sorrow. 

“ My father/’ she told me, “ has always been 
away; I can’t very well realize him apart from 
absence and occasional short letters. He says he is 
coming home for good in the autumn ; but I almost 
hope that he will think better of that plan. I feel 
so sure that he would find an idle life in my com¬ 
pany unbearable 1 ” 

So she evidently did not suspect that the burden 
of life in anybody’s company was one which he was 
within sight of casting off ; it was not for me to en¬ 
lighten her. To this day I cannot say with how 
much or how little of what is called natural affection 
Elsie may have been dowered, but I imagine that 
—if indeed there be such a thing—she had scant 
acquaintance with it, and I know that she never 
pretends to any sentiment which she does not really 
feel. Her affections, it may be presumed, had been 
starved from childhood ; her character, by the force 
of circumstances, had taken a melancholy cast, and 
very likely she was more prone to self-study and 
distrust of her fellow-creatures than was good for 
her. However, she bestowed her confidence and 
her liking, when she did bestow them, unreserv¬ 
edly, and it was my good fortune to acquire both at 
an early period of our intimacy. I cannot attempt 
to convey any idea of the girl’s singular attractive¬ 
ness ;~it .was.sa entirely a part of herself, it depended 
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so much upon expression, intonation, flashes of 
humor and unexpected insight into men and things, 
that I should despair of even indicating its nature 
to those who have never met her. But I may say 
that nearly all those who enjoyed that privilege fell 
more or less under the spell. After the first week 
of her sojourn under our roof she conquered the 
shyness which had at the outset made her rather 
difficult to get on with, and as she was both well 
educated and quick at reading character, it did not 
take her long to conquer also the hearts of our 
habitues —middle-aged or elderly people, most of 
them. Had we been more in touch with the gay 
world, she would probably have achieved other con¬ 
quests into the bargain, notwithstanding her doubt¬ 
ful claim to personal beauty; but Hilaria’s tastes 
and my modest means have relegated us to the rank 
of outsiders ever since our return from India; so 
that, although we have a large and heterogeneous 
acquaintance, it cannot be called a fashionable one. 
Such as it was, however, it sufficed for the enter¬ 
tainment of our young lady, whose only regret— 
which she frankly and frequently expressed—was 
tnat the removal of the 4th Life Guards to the 
comparative banishment of Windsor deprived us, 
during the latter part of the season, of my nephew's 
visits. 

Now, I can declare with a clear conscience that it 
was not I who, when the month of July was well 
advanced, suggested Windsor as the scene of our 
annual villeggiatura . That plan originated with 
Roger, who had chanced upon a house which, he 
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declared, would suit us down to the ground, and I 
was not concerned to deprecate any results that 
might follow from proximity to him and his com¬ 
rades in arms. On the contrary, I was rather bound 
by my promise to Laurence Britten to court them, 
and it must not be supposed that I had a keener eye 
to my family interests than to those of my future 
ward. For the matter of that, I should imagine that 
Lady Prestwood, what with her private fortune and 
her jointure, can boast of a larger income than is 
obtainable from a capital of £200,000 in these hard 
times. 

Anyhow, we took the house, and as soon as we 
were installed, Roger came to call upon us, bringing 
young Graves Billing with him. It was just like 
Roger to have taken the son and heir of the Beauti¬ 
ful Boots man under his especial patronage and pro. 
tection; one may surmise that that gigantic, ru¬ 
bicund, smooth-shaven youth would otherwise have 
found some little difficulty in ingratiating himself 
with his brother-officers. It is, however, only justice 
to him to add that he was not a bad sort of boy in 
his way—quite simple, unaffected and a great sports¬ 
man and athlete, I was given to understand. De¬ 
voted to Roger, too—which seemed to show credit¬ 
able gratitude and discernment. Hilaria was busy 
writing letters when our visitors entered, and did 
not allow herself to be interrupted—she never does 
—by so trivial an incident. Consequently, it became 
my duty to entertain Billing junior, while Roger and 
Elsie conversed in what appeared to be an animated 
fashion at the other end of the long, narrow room. 
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“ Booty ”—it was by this gracefully jocular sobri¬ 
quet that he was known in the regiment, I believe— 
did his best, and so did I; but it was rather up-hill 
work. He asked me whether I cared about boating, 
and I replied that I didn't mind it, so long as the 
boat was broad enough to reduce the risk of being 
swamped to a minimum ; he remarked that, if it 
wasn't for the river, Windsor would be a ghastly 
hole, and I said I supposed it would. Not, he went 
on to observe impartially, that every place, except 
London, wasn’t pretty nearly as bad out of the hunt¬ 
ing season. After I had murmured benign assent 
and had endeavored, quite fruitlessly, to draw him 
out upon the subject of his own hunting and steeple¬ 
chasing exploits, we sighed and exchanged glances 
of despair. But as Roger, whose back was turned 
towards us, did not come to our assistance, further 
efforts had to be made. 

“Know Lady Prestwood ?” inquired the young 
fellow suddenly, with the self-approving air of one 
who has hit upon something quite novel and brilliant 
to say. 

I answered that I was so fortunate. 

“Awfully jolly woman ! ” 

“Very much so,” I agreed. “ Perhaps you knew 
her husband also ? ” 

No ; Booty had joined after the death of the late 
Lord Prestwood, which he described as an awfully 
sad thing. But he was well acquainted with her 
ladyship, who had been awfully kind to him, and he 
was awfully glad that she had taken a house in the 
cloisters at Eton, so as to be near her son, who, it 
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seemed, was likewise an awfully jolly boy. He added 
that Roger and he were in the habit of looking her 
up pretty nearly every day. 

That, at all events, was a piece of information which 
had the merit of being more or less interesting. 
Upon the face of it, the fact of Lady Prestwood’s 
having a small boy at Eton did not appear quite 
sufficient to account for her cloistering herself under 
Henry’s holy shade before the London season had 
quite run its course, and it was permissible to con¬ 
jecture that the presence of the 4th Life Guards at 
Windsor had something to do with her voluntary 
seclusion. Well, why not? I can’t give any reason 
for my vexation, at that initial stage in the proceed¬ 
ings, nor for my eagerness to run a candidate of my 
own in opposition to so fascinating and well-dowered 
a lady. What (so far as I knew) I wanted was that 
Riversham should be rescued from the clutches of the 
acquisitive boot-manufacturer; it mattered more to 
Roger than to me whether the rescue was effected 
by this person or by that. But possibly some 
prophetic instinct may have warned me that this de¬ 
tached attitude could never be maintained, and that 
my nephew was destined to cause me many an anx¬ 
ious moment before he made his choice. 

44 So Lady Prestwood is, as usual, in the back¬ 
ground, is she ? ” I remarked to Roger, when at 
length he saw fit to get up. 

44 1 should have said that she was much more 
usually in the foreground, which is her proper place,” 
he answered, smiling. 44 Yes, she’s at Eton, keeping 
a maternal eye upon the boy, poor thing!—as if there 
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was any use in that. HeUl be all right, if she would 
only believe it; but you know what women and 
mothers are. One likes them all the better for being 
what Heaven meant them to be.” 

The designs of Heaven are so abstruse and com¬ 
plicated that I never, for my part, venture to flatter 
myself that I can fathom them. It might or it 
might not be in obedience to the Divine will that 
Lady Prestwood was where she was ; but really I 
could not believe that the advisability of bringing 
pious home influence to bear upon a fourth-form boy 
had anything to say to the matter. So I indulged 
in a short laugh. 

Roger, looked pained and puzzled. Nothing is 
more likely than that his looks accurately interpreted 
his sentiments; for it was an article of faith with 
him that the widow of his dead friend was as good 
and unselfish as she was pretty, and I daresay he 
thought my merriment in the worst possible taste. 
In Roger’s opinion, I am a cynical old person—I, 
who am nothing if not romantically simple !—and 
he has always deplored my tendency to impute an ar- 
rtire-penste to my neighbors. It was with no arritre 
fens^e, I felt sure, that he presently begged us to step 
down to the Eton Playing Fields on the following 
afternoon. A cricket-match of which he had prom¬ 
ised to be a spectator was to take place there, he 
explained, and Miss Britten, who had never wit¬ 
nessed our national game, wanted to be introduced 
to it. Miss Britten confirmed that statement, and 
Hilaria whisked round from her writing-table for a 
moment to say : 
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" You will have to do chaperon, Ned ; I must run 
up to London and attend a couple of committee 
meetings to-morrow.” 

As soon as the two men had withdrawn, Elsie an¬ 
nounced, in emphatic language, the deep admira¬ 
tion which she felt for one of them. 44 Major 
Denne,” said she, 44 seems to me to be quite perfect! 
Don’t you think he is?” 

44 There are moments,” I replied, 44 when I don’t. 
His conduct in abandoning me to the tender mercies 
of such an oaf as that young Billing strikes me as 
falling just a little bit short of perfection.” 

44 But don’t you see,” protested Elsie, 44 that if 
he had talked to you, I should have had to talk to 
Mr. Billing—which would have been too terrible! 
That was why he took compassion upon me. He 
knows that I have no conversation, and Mr. Billing 
doesn’t seem to have much.” 

Hilaria laid down her pen and remarked pensively 
that she really could not see why boots should rank 
such a long way below beer or banking. 44 One un¬ 
derstands prejudice against trade of any kind, though 
one doesn’t sympathize with it,” she added; 44 but 
what real difference can there be between brewers 
and bootmakers—or even butchers? Besides he 
has received the education of a gentleman, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

It is not always easy for the uninitiated to detect 
the relevance of Hilaria’s utterances ; but my long 
experience of her generally enables me to trace the 
mental process of which they are the outcome. So 
I did not hesitate to reply, 44 Oh, dear, no !—quite 
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6 ut of the question ! Clear your head of such fan* 
tastic notions/’ 

The odd thing was that they were not, after all, 
so very fantastic. At the moment, it is true, I had 
no earthly reason for supposing them anything 
else, nor can my wife have been talking other¬ 
wise than at random ; but ce que femme veut> Dieu 
veut y and there was a somewhat pertinacious lady, 
temporarily domiciled in the Eton cloisters, who had 
taken it into her head that to bring about a match 
between Elsie Britten and young Billing would be 
an act of timely benevolence. I do not, of course, 
mean to say that I made the above discovery in 
stantly; but I began to have an inkling of Lady 
Prestwood’s designs when Elsie and I joined her on 
the Playing Fields the next afternoon, and what is 
more, I had no difficulty in divining her motives. 
The fact is that she was ludicrously jealous of any 
woman, young or old, to whom Roger chanced to 
address a dozen consecutive words, and she took 
good care that he should not annoy her in that way 
on the occasion to which I allude. 

By what deft maneuvers she contrived to dismiss 
Elsie to the other extremity of the ground under 
the escort of Graves Billing, who always obeyed any 
orders that it might please her to give him, I can¬ 
not say. It does not seem likely that either of the 
young people wanted to be thus banished; but they 
submissively took themselves off, and Roger, in 
compliance with a gesture of invitation, stretched 
his long legs out upon the grass beside her ladyship, 
who was seated on a small erection of cushions and 
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rugs. Prestwood and I squatted down behind them 
and watched the game—one of us young enough, 
the other old enough to view subsidiary and inci¬ 
dental issues with calm indifference. Why, indeed^ 
should I care whether the exquisitely attired lady 
whose back was turned towards me thought my 
nephew too attentive to my future ward or not ? 
That she would end, with or without cause, by think, 
ing so had been a foregone conclusion, and Roger 
was quite capable of taking care of himself. As for 
my juvenile neighbor, the notion that a person so 
advanced in years as his mother could be contem. 
plating a second matrimonial venture had doubtless 
never suggested itself to him. He was a pleasant, 
round-faced, nice-mannered little fellow, and we got 
on very well together. Once upon a time—ah, what 
a long, long time ago !—I myself was an Eton boy; 
so we found plenty of interesting topics to discuss. 

I was narrating for his benefit sundry yarns about 
long-forgotten heroes of field and flood when I was 
interrupted by the return of our truants, who had 
been absent, I was surprised to find, upwards of an 
hour. Mr. Billing, it was explained, had been show¬ 
ing Miss Britten the Chapel and the Library and 
Upper School. He had the appearance of having 
enjoyed himself, and he expressed a diffident hope 
that she had not been too much bored. She looked 
rather bored; I fancied also that she glanced with 
something not unlike reproach at Roger; but she 
declared, in that soft, low-pitched voice of hers, that 
she had had a delightful afternoon. 

“Eton is always delightful/’ declared Lady Prest- 
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wood, who was in a good humor, " and, like some 
island in, I forget whose poem, it always has a sort 
of mellow, afternoon aspect, hasn't it ? Which re¬ 
minds me that tea and muffins must be waiting for 
us in my funny little dusky abode. I suppose we 
have all had about enough of looking on at cricket 
for one day." 

No doubt that was so in the case of two-thirds of 
our number (who had not looked on at all), and the 
dissentient minority, composed of the boy and my¬ 
self, refrained from challenging a division. Presently 
we moved away, beneath the shade of those old 
trees which have watched the passage of so much 
evanescent youth ; Roger striding ahead with Elsie, 
to whom it may have occurred to him that he owed 
some amends; then Lady Prestwood and I, while 
her son brought up the rear with Graves Billing. 
Prestwood’s hands were thrust into his pockets and 
his hat was pushed on to the back of his head; 
Graves, like the passive, good-natured beast of bur¬ 
den that he was, carried the rugs and cushions. 

u Oh, don't bother about him; that's why he is 
here," was her ladyship's rejoinder to my suggestion 
that I should relieve him of a portion of his load. 

44 I thought," said I, “ that he had perhaps been 
summoned with some other useful—or useless—in¬ 
tention. It won't do, you know; I am infinitely 
obliged to you, but I must forbid the banns. The 
Billings of Riversham may be very worthy people; 
only, inasmuch as they are of Riversham, their name 
stinks in my nostrils! " 

Lady Prestwood laughed. “ How obstinate and 
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ungrateful all one’s friends are; ” she exclaimed. 
“ One does what one can for them; but all one gets 
in return is a hint to mind one’s own business. I 
am quite tired of looking up heiresses for Major 
Denne, who will have nothing to say to them, though 
it stands to reason that he must marry an heiress; 
and now, when I trot out one of the richest and 
best-conducted young men of my acquaintance for 
your approval, you turn upon me and rend me!” 

Roger, I perceived, must have been saying some¬ 
thing reassuring to her; otherwise she would never 
have permitted him to march Elsie off like that, nor 
would she have spoken with such genial levity. 

“You forget,” I remarked (by way of making 
sure), “ that Miss Britten may be an heiress and that 
it may be my very fondest hope to secure her, and 
her fortune for my dispossessed nephew.” 

She replied, with innocent candor. “ But Mr. 
Britten, it seems, isn’t at all well off; and even if 
he were-” 

“ Even if he were ? ” 

“ Well, from what Major Denne tells me, I am 
afraid the temptation would not be quite strong 
enough. It isn’t, after all, a very strong temptation, 
is it ? I mean, you can’t call the girl exactly pretty 
or attractive, however nice she may be, and perhaps 
it is just because she is neither the one nor the other 
that the kindest-hearted man in the world takes some 
interest in her.” 

Had I not known that Roger was incapable of 
such double-dealing, I should have been almost in¬ 
clined to suspect him of having deliberately drawn 
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a red herring across the scent; as it was, I felt the 
least bit disappointed. It was much more likely 
than not that he regarded Elsie with sentiments of 
pure, disinterested benevolence. 

We all had tea in the charming ancient house 
which Lady Prestwood had hired from, I know not 
what successor of the abolished Fellows who 
used to occupy those peaceful residences when 
the century and I were young; also we partook of 
strawberries and frozen cream—a delicacy which al¬ 
ways brings tears into my eyes by reason of its sad 
falling off from the standard of a day that is dead. 
Elsie and Prestwood and young Billing, having no 
memory of better things, seemed to enjoy it; but 
Roger, who thinks himself old, agreed with me in 
deploring the inferiority of the present to the past. 
He thought himself old; and so, to be sure, he was 
in comparison with the trio whom he smilingly sur¬ 
veyed. I could not but recognize the extreme im¬ 
probability of his ever obliging me and Laurence 
Britten by bestowing his mature affections upon a 
schoolgirl. On the other hand, it seemed doubtful 
whether he had the least wish to become anything 
more than a devoted friend and confidential adviser 
to our hostess. Billing and he had been requested 
to stay and dine with her; as I left the house with 
Elsie, we encountered their respective servants bear¬ 
ing bags which presumably contained the necessary 
change of raiment. 

“Do you still consider my nephew perfect?” I 
inquired, while we strolled across the School Yard. 

“ Why should I have altered my mind ? ” she re¬ 
turned. 
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“ I thought,” said I, “ that you might possibly 
have been suffering from that heavy young man as 
I suffered yesterday.” 

She laughed a little and replied that Mr. Billing 
was not really quite so heavy as he looked. “He 
told me that you frightened him, which I could 
easily believe. But as he was not at all afraid of 
me, we got on capitally, and he had plenty to say 
about riding, and rowing, and games.” 

“ Do those subjects interest you ? ” I asked. 

“ Not very much ; still it was an immense blessing 
that they interested him and that he was willing to 
discuss them to any extent. I think he was pleased 
with me—and so was Major Denne.” 

“ Major Denne,” I observed, a trifle irritably, “is 
much too easily pleased. He has no business to 
take pleasure in the social successes of a cobbler.” 

“ But don’t you think,” said Elsie, “ that he finds 
pleasure in anything that pleases other people? 
That is exactly what makes him so perfect.” 

“At that rate,” I rejoined, “we shall most of us 
be perfect. Of course contented faces are more 
agreeable to contemplate than cross ones; but I 
can’t admit that easy-going indifference is synony¬ 
mous with perfection.” 

I daresay my own face was, for the moment, 
rather cross and disagreeable to contemplate. No¬ 
body can admire and respect Roger more than I do; 
yet I confess that every now and then he exasperates 
me. Why the deuce must he needs play Lady 
Prestwood’s game for her ? As if she required any 
help from him! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GRAVES THE OBEDIENT. 

I MAKE no claim (Heaven preserve me from such 
presumption!) to understand women ; but at least 
I know that when they have set their hearts upon 
anything, they are tolerably certain to get it. If, 
therefore, duty compels me—as it sometimes does 
—to oppose them, my opposition is invariably car¬ 
ried on after the quietest and most discreet fashion. 
I have already owned that my personal inclination 
coincided with my obvious duty to the absent and 
moribund Laurence Britten ; so that I necessarily 
found myself in antagonism to the schemes of Lady 
Prestwood, which were made almost undisguisedly 
manifest during the first few weeks of our stay at 
Windsor. But what could I have hoped to gain by 
a declaration of war ?— or even by a courteously- 
worded diplomatic protest ? Short of the heroic 
measure of sacrificing three months' rent of my hired 
dwelling and whisking Elsie away from the neigh¬ 
borhood, there was really no available method of 
putting a stop to Mr. Graves Billing's attentions; 
nor, when all was said, did these strike me as threat¬ 
ening serious results. If Elsie was ignorant of her 
own value, pecuniary and other, she had at all events 
as much discrimination as was needed for the 
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appraisement of that simple household warrior’s 
worth. 

Attentive, however, he was, and to all appearance 
genuinely smitten. On the river, at picnics, at lawn- 
tennis and croquet encounters, on every daily occa¬ 
sion which afforded an excuse for bringing us and 
our friends together, he was enabled to exhibit to 
all beholders his admiration for Miss Britten—and 
she did not discourage him. They had so very little 
in common that his admiration, I should think, can 
scarcely have been spontaneous; but he was Lady 
Prestwood’s bondman. Whatever she intimated a 
wish that he should do he cheerfully did as a matter 
of course, and no doubt she knew how to persuade 
him that he liked it. Her influence over Roger, of 
whom she stood a good deal in awe, was more re¬ 
stricted ; yet I daresay that his rather provoking 
approval of what was taking place under his nose 
may have been prompted by suggestions from her. 

“ You don’t know what an excellent fellow Booty 
is,” he told me, one day, in answer to some mildly 
disparaging criticism of mine. “If you were to ask 
me what his defects were, upon my honor, I should 
have to say that I hadn’t discovered them. I grant 
you that he isn’t particularly clever or well-read, 
whereas Miss Britten is evidently both; but what 
would that signify, so long as they were disposed to 
care for one another? He will have a huge fortune, 
too—which, after all, is a consideration that has to 
be taken into account.” 

“You of all people should be the last to advocate 
a mercenary view of marriage,” I remarked. 
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“Oh, I'm not above it,” he returned, laughing; 
“ I’m on the look-out for a lady with plenty of 
money—I am really ! I can’t help it if my search 
has proved unsuccessful, so far.” 

I should be sorry to affirm positively that he knew 
of the existence of a lady with plenty of money to 
whom he had only to declare himself: Roger’s mod¬ 
esty with regard to certain matters is equalled only 
by his scrupulousness and his phenomenal density. 
What I do not hesitate to affirm is that he enjoyed 
his rare talks with Elsie far more than the prolonged 
interviews which Lady Prestwood solicited and ob¬ 
tained from him every day of his life. He confessed 
that he was a little tired of being consulted about 
the boy, who was neither more nor less liable to 
misbehave himself than other small boys, and for 
whom apron-strings could not be recommended as a 
permanent leash. 

Thus, it will be seen, a policy of masterly inaction 
promised to serve my ends as well as any other. 
Very soon the Eton summer holidays would begin; 
Lady Prestwood would.be compelled to depart, with 
her son, for native Yorkshire, and in the absence 
of the cat (if I may for one moment be permitted so 
to designate a mere kitten), it would be possible to 
watch the play of the mice under freer and less arti¬ 
ficial conditions. 

Prestwood informed me that Major Denne had 
declined his mother’s urgent invitation to shoot over 
their moors on the 12th. “ Rather too bad of him, 

because of course he might come if he chose; but 
be swears he can’t get away before the last week in 
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August. I should think it would be pretty slow for 
him down here, too, after we hook it, shouldn’t you ?” 

I acknowledged the inferential compliment, with 
thanks, and agreed that one would certainly think 
so. 44 Only, you see,” I added, “ it is often a hard 
matter to arrive at the motives of unselfish people. 
Perhaps Roger, who is a very unselfish person, feels 
bound not to leave his poor uncle and aunt in the 
lurch.” 

44 Oh, I don’t expect it’s that,” returned the boy, 
with all the engaging candor that belongs to tender 
years. 

I could not, indeed, flatter myself that it was that; 
nor did Lady Prestwood, who was visibly piqued, 
accept the above explanation when I offered it to 
her. She was quite conscious, she said, of being 
exacting and a bore; with all her worries and re¬ 
sponsibilities, it was almost inevitable that she 
should be so, and she did not at all wonder at Major 
Denne’s reluctance to be bothered more than he 
could help. Still, she was glad that he had con¬ 
sented to travel north at the end of the month; for 
the prospects of sport were stated to be exception¬ 
ally good, and she intended to keep herself strictly 
in the background. I don’t think that the presence 
of Elsie in the immediate foreground caused her 
much uneasiness. The hardest thing in the world 
for a woman to believe in is the possibility of her 
being distanced by one of her own sex to whom she 
can give pounds and a beating in respect of beauty, 
rank and attire. Moreover, she had issued her pre¬ 
cautionary behests to Graves Billing, who was act- 
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ing upon them with a zeal which left nothing to be 
desired. 

Her disappearance from the scene did not, in any 
case, leave those w’hom she temporarily abandoned 
inconsolable. The existence which we led, during 
those sultry summer days and long, light evenings 
may have been, according to the ideas of some folks, 
a slow one; but Elsie evidently enjoyed it, while 
Roger, so far as I could judge, was troubled by no 
hankerings after the forfeited grouse. So far as I 
could judge, indeed, he was troubled by no hanker¬ 
ings at all, and was quite content to pull me and 
Hilaria up and down the river in a good, roomy 
boat, while Elsie steered the frailer craft which car¬ 
ried all the weight of Billing and his fortunes. 
Hilaria approved of this arrangement—approving, 
in fact, unreservedly of the whole arrangement—and 
I raised no objection to-it. The lessons taught by 
a life spent in the exercise of authority upon a 
modest, inconspicuous scale have not, I hope, been 
lost upon me, nor was I ignorant of the advantages 
which attach to a policy of laisser faire . Graves 
Billing was perhaps going to propose to Miss Britten; 
but she was not going to accept him. Numerous 
incidental speeches and actions of hers had convinced 
me of that; so I cheerfully made him welcome to 
any length of rope that might be required for suicidal 
purposes. 

“ Uncle Ned,” said Elsie suddenly to me, one 
evening, when we were sitting in the garden after 
dinner, “ I want to ask you something.” 

“Ask away, my dear,” I benignly replied. “At 
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such a moment as this I feel that I can refuse you 
nothing.” 

Westward, beyond the branching elms, the sky 
was still red with the after-glow of the vanished sun ; 
the air was deliciously fresh and fragrant; Hilaria, 
incipiently slumberous and just out of earshot, lay 
suspended in a hammock with a book, which she 
was not reading, held close to her nose ; I had dined 
well, yet wisely, and my fingers had chanced to fall 
upon a cigar in good condition. Consequently, I 
was in the mood to grant any favor in reason to 
anybody. 

“Well, then,” the girl resumed, “I want you to 
tell me, if you can, what my father’s means are. 
Rich, poor, betwixt and between —what is he ? Be¬ 
cause I have not the faintest idea.” 

Sometimes it is easier to grant a favor than to 
answer a question, and this one hit me, so to speak, 
between wind and water. So little had I been pre¬ 
pared for it that I could think of nothing better to 
do than to retort, “What can that matter to you?” 

“ It matters,” she replied, “ because so much seems 
to depend upon it. If he is really very poor, for 
instance, ought I not to be thinking of earning my 
own living somehow or other?” 

I thought myself justified in assuring her that 
she might set her mind at rest upon that point. 
“ Whatever your father’s income may be,” said I f 
“ we may assume, I believe, that it suffices for your 
and his support. But if you wish for definite par¬ 
ticulars, would not your best plan be to write and 
ask him ? ” 
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She shook her head. “ I did ask him before he 
sailed, and he was not pleased. He told me that I 
was to apply to the lawyers for what money I 
wanted during his absence, and that I need not be 
economical. Then he changed the subject. I know 
so very little—practically nothing, indeed—about 
him and his affairs! But my impression, judging 
by the irregular way in which remittances used to 
come to Switzerland, is that sometimes he is quite 
well-off and sometimes hard-pressed. Is that so ?” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if it had been so in the past,” 
I answered, with judicious reserve. “Probably he 
has been affected, like a great many other people, 
by commercial fluctuations.’’ 

She nodded. “ And so it will continue to be, I 
suppose, to the end of his life. How he must re¬ 
gret that he is burdened with a useless daughter, 
instead of having a son who could fight his own 
way in the world ! ” 

I remarked that in these days most men found 
sons a decidedly more expensive luxury than 
daughters, and I added that, to the best of my be¬ 
lief, Lawrence Britten harbored no such regrets as 
were imputed to him; but she remained pensive, 
evidently unconvinced and hesitating whether to 
persevere with hier queries or not. After a rather 
long pause, during which the shades of evening 
deepened and Hilaria’s book dropped gently upon 
the grass, she resumed : 

“ It is every woman’s duty to marry, if a chance 
is given her, they say.” 

“ Who says so ? ” I inquired. 
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Who doesn’t ? Ever since I can remember, that 
duty has been impressed upon me as self-evident— 
which, after all, I believe it is. Somebody has to 
undertake the charge of feeding and clothing us, 
and from the moment that we are grown-up it ought, 
perhaps to be a husband, not a father. And when 
one has the bad luck to be plain and commonplace, 
one can hardly expect to be allowed a large number 
of suitors to choose from.” 

“ Elsie,” said I, straightening myself in my chair 
and speaking with some severity (for really she be¬ 
gan to alarm me), “ if you seriously profess such 
gross and worldly-wise sentiments, you will risk the 
loss of my esteem. Call yourself plain and common¬ 
place if you like; as you must be perfectly well 
aware that you are neither, I won’t contradict you. 
But please don’t cast yourself into the arms of the 
first gilded gaby who happens to cross your path 
and then ask one to believe that you are actuated 
by a sense of duty to your father! I have your 
father’s own authority for telling you that he par¬ 
ticularly wishes you to take your time and exercise 
the fullest deliberation. Are you under the impres¬ 
sion that he left you with us in order that we might 
as speedily as possible secure a mate for you and 
relieve him of an embarrassment ? ” 

Very likely she had been under that impression, 
for, although she laughed, I could see that there 
were tears in her eyes. Very likely, too, she may 
have wished for some assurance that she would not 
get herself into disgrace by refusing Graves Billing. 
But at this juncture the closure was abruptly applied 
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to an interesting debate by Hilaria, who woke, 
with a resonant sneeze, and pounced upon us out of 
her hammock like the leader of the House of Com¬ 
mons. 

“ Elliman’s embrocation ! ” she cried, her ideas, as 
usual, outstripping her tongue. “ Not that it 
doesn’t serve you right, Ned, after all the warnings 
that you have had against sitting out of doors after 
sunset!—the horse embrocation, you know; not the 
other. I’ll lend you a bottle. The faith-cure is far 
better and surer, only of course it won’t fit your 
case, because you haven’t any faith. Come into 
the house, anyhow, before you make yourself worse.” 

So we went into the house, and presently it 
dawned upon my wife that it was she, not I, who 
was threatened with a chill and resultant rheuma¬ 
tism. These trifling confusions of thought are not 
infrequent with her. 

I believe, however, that the question of Elsie’s 
future had assumed quite definite shape in her mind 
and that she was in no danger of confounding Roger 
with Graves Billing as a candidate for our young 
lady’s affections. Interested persons had doubtless 
given her a hint which chimed in with her own 
notions of what was desirable; disinterested per¬ 
sons, like myself, could have little hope of securing 
her alliance. So I did not even try; though the 
progress of events and the distorted idea of duty 
which Elsie had evidently taken into her head gave 
me some anxious moments. 

On the eve of Roger’s departure for Yorkshire we 
all dined at the Guests’ Club at Maidenhead, and 
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after dinner two things became apparent to me: 
firstly, that Booty meant to make that the occasion 
for declaring himself, and secondly, that Elsie wanted 
to prevent him from doing so, it she could. She 
stuck pertinaciously to my side, she resisted, more 
or less adroitly, all her wooer’s attempts to draw her 
away ; she even glanced once or twice appealingly— 
or I fancied she did—at Roger, and if in the long 
run she was defeated, the fault, I am afraid, was 
mine. I ought not to have allowed my nephew to 
lead me aside upon the specious pretext of consult¬ 
ing me with reference to a certain mortgage upon 
the Riversham estate; nor—when I found that he 
had not really anything fresh to say upon the sub¬ 
ject—did I fail to upbraid him for his duplicity. 

“ You have done a very stupid and inconsiderate 
thing,” I told him, 44 though I daresay you flatter 
yourself that you are good-natured. Well, it can’t 
be helped now ; the fellow must say what he has to 
say and get the answer which he is entitled to de¬ 
mand. Only I think you might have spared poor 
Elsie a disagreeable quarter of an hour.” 

44 I don’t see why there should be anything dis¬ 
agreeable in receiving an offer of marriage from a 
thoroughly good fellow,” he returned tranquilly. 

44 She isn’t bound to accept him unless she likes him, 
you know. But my own opinion is that she does 
like him.” 

41 My opinion,” I rejoined, 44 is that she likes him 
just well enough to be in doubt whether she ought 
to refuse his money. Can’t you understand that 
that may present itself in the light pf a rather seri- * 
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oils dilemma to a girl who doesn’t know whether 
her father has a hundred or a thousand or ten thou¬ 
sand a year to his name, and who naturally does not 
wish to be a burden upon others? And doesn’t it 
strike you that there is something a little officious, 
to say the least of it, in helping to land an unoffend¬ 
ing maiden in a dilemma ? ” 

Roger frowned and looked somewhat distressed. 
44 I only wanted to serve Booty a good turn,” he 
declared; “I know nothing about Miss Britten’s 
private affairs, and I should have thought that it 
was more your business than mine to protect her 
from that sort of temptation. Anyhow, the temp¬ 
tation was bound to come; so why not get it over 
and done with ? ” 

44 Because,” I answered, “ if she is exposed to it at 
this moment, there is some danger—not much, I 
trust, still an appreciable danger—that she will suc¬ 
cumb. Come, now, Roger!—be honest and confess 
that you will be sorry if she does.” 

44 1 am honest,” Roger asserted, his sunburnt 
cheeks flushing slightly, 44 and I shall not be a bit 
sorry if Miss Britten consents to make poor Booty 
happy. He may be counted upon to make his wife 
happy, as well as rich, and what more can you wish 
for? But it is no concern of mine, one way or the 
other.” 

44 Of course it is no concern of yours,” I agreed; 
44 that is just why. I venture to complain of your 
putting your oar in.” 

But I suspected, all the same, that he was less 
placidly indifferent than he wished to appear, and I 
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was almost positive that he participated in my feel¬ 
ing of relief when the errant couple returned to us, 
conversing amicably, yet in no wise fondly. By 
some means or other Elsie must have contrived to 
make a resolute man keep his distance: the least ex¬ 
perienced of her sex seem equal to accomplishing a 
feat which the shrewdest of ours do not so much as 
dream of attempting. I should be a richer man than 
I am this day if I only knew how to prevent my 
fellow-mortals from putting forward inconvenient 
requests. 

No inconvenient requests were addressed to me 
during the course of our homeward journey. My 
two ladies preserved an unbroken silence—the elder 
owing to the conclusive circumstance that she was 
asleep the whole time, the younger by reason of an 
apparent preoccupation which I judged it best to 
respect. No doubt she was mentally balancing one 
consideration against another; and long might she 
continue to do so! I asked for nothing better on 
her behalf than that she should take her time. 

I found a few letters and a telegram lying on my 
table when we reached Windsor, and I opened the 
latter with no more emotion than attaches to the 
receiver of such missives in these days. But the 
curt announcement which it contained caused me to 
subside into my chair and ejaculate in dismay, 
“ Good Lord ! ” For this was what some unknown 
citizen of a remote South American city had to say 
to me: 

“ Regret to inform you that Laurence Britten died 
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this morning after short illness. Kindly break news 
to daughter and communicate with Messrs. Potter, 
Brown, Studdy and Co., College Hill, London,E. C.” 

Just what might have been expected, of course ; 
yet not less calculated on that account to make one’s 
jaw drop and one’s elderly heart sink. “The plot 
thickens! ” said I to myself—being unable at the 
moment to hit upon a more novel or appropriate 
comment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GUARDIAN AND WARD. 

In compliance with the summons which I des¬ 
patched to her, Elsie stepped into my den, her eye¬ 
brows raised apprehensively and her lips slightly 
parted. She anticipated a lecture upon the subject 
of her relations with Graves Billing, perhaps ; as¬ 
suredly she could not be prepared for the news 
which it was my very disagreeable duty to impart to 
her, nor did any success attend the clumsy, halting 
attempts that I made to prepare her for it. At 
length she interrupted my prefatory allusions to her 
father’s somewhat precarious state of health by say¬ 
ing quite calmly: 

“ I think you must have heard that he is dead.” 

So then I nodded and handed her the telegram. 
Hilaria, when I afterwards told her of this, declared 
that I could not have behaved more unfeelingly, but 
I don’t think Elsie took that view of my conduct. 
She had divined the truth, and what I had said to 
myself was that it would either hurt her badly or 
not. In the former case, why inflict a series of 
stabs upon her, instead of me ?—In the latter, there 
was no need to beat about the bush. 

As may be supposed, I watched her with no little 
anxiety while she stood for some moments staring 
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silently at the slip of paper which she held. There 
were no tears in her eyes when at last she raised 
them and looked at me; yet I don’t know when I 
have felt more sorry for a forlorn, forsaken fellow- 
mortal. Something in her face told me that she 
was poignantly conscious of being quite alone in the 
wide world ; but all she said was : 

“You knew before he went away that he was 
going to die, didn’t you ? ” 

44 He confided to me, I own, that his life was in 
danger/’ I replied; 44 but he thought it quite possi¬ 
ble that he might live to return to England, and, 
naturally enough, he did not wish you to be told 
how things were.” 

She made a sign of assent. 44 1 suppose that was, 
as you say, natural enough. I was nothing to him.” 

44 On the contrary, you were everything to him ! 99 
I hastened, somewhat thoughtlessly, to assure her ; 
44 his one wish was that every arrangement and prepar- 
tion should be made on your.behalf, and-” 

44 Ah ! ” she broke in, 44 but he was not much to 
me. That is worse ! ” 

It was not worse; still one could understand her 
thinking it, at such a moment, rather bad, and I 
refrained from contradicting her when she ac¬ 
cused herself of having been a cold, unsympathetic 
daughter. 

44 But he was always a stranger to me,” she said; 
44 we had not a thought nor a wish in common that I 
could ever discover—and I was a little afraid of him, 
too. I used to hope that perhaps, some day, we 
might come to know one another and be friends; 
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but the day never came, and now it never will. I 
might at least have guessed how ill he was; but I 
did not. I thought only of myself, and I was glad 
to be left in England with you/* 

“ And he,” I returned, “ was very glad to leave 
you with childless people who will do their best to 
stand in the place of parents to you. I can tell you, 
for your own comfort, that his mind was at ease as 
to that.” 

“ Yes—I see,” she said slowly. 

Elsie and I have always got on well together; 
yet I know now, and suspected then, that her mental 
standpoint belongs to herself alone. I doubt whether 
in all her life she has ever had, or ever will have, 
more than one confidant; I doubt whether she has 
not at times been somewhat of a puzzle even to that 
favored personage. However, there was nothing 
puzzling in the scruples and misgivings which she 
presently avowed. I had to allay these as best I 
might, without informing her that she was an 
heiress, and I endeavored to make it clear to her 
that my wife and I were only too delighted to be 
provided with a fresh interest in life. She listened 
and acquiesced and thanked me : how could she 
help doing so ? I daresay she would as soon have 
been my ward as anybody else's; but it is human to 
writhe under a sense of obligation, and I suppose 
that, if I had been in her place, I should have felt 
very much as she evidently did. 

The obligation under which she had been laid by 
her father’s last will and testament was, it is true, 
trifling enough, while in a pecuniary sense there was 
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no obligation at all. This I ascertained from the 
learned and ponderous Mr. Potter of College Hill, 
whose dingy premises I invaded on the morrow, and 
who had been placed in charge of the document 
alluded to. He kindly explained its provisions to 
me, handing me at the same time a letter of instruc¬ 
tions, addressed to myself by his late client. There 
was, it appeared, personalty to the amount of up¬ 
wards of £200,000, invested in safe securities, and 
the greater part of the interest arising therefrom 
was to accumulate until Elsie completed her twenty- 
first year or married. In the meantime, she was to 
have an annual allowance of £ 100 for dress, while 
^300 a year was to be paid to me for her mainte¬ 
nance so long as she remained under my roof. 
Also I got £2000 down, “as a small token of grati¬ 
tude and regard/* In the event of her marriage, 
with my consent and approval, before the attainment 
of her majority, I was to hold her fortune in trust for 
her, paying her proceeds up to that date, when the 
entire control of it was to pass into her hands. 
Should she decide to marry in defiance of my pro¬ 
hibition (which I was to signify in writing before 
witnesses), penury was to be her portion. In other 
words, a sum sufficient to produce £500 a year was 
to be held in trust for her and the remainder of the 
estate was to be distributed amongst a number of 
specified charities. My written instructions were a 
mere repetition of those which Laurence Britten 
had conveyed to me by word of mouth on the 
occasion of our last interview. He begged me to 
let his daughter know nothing more than that she 
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was not dependent upon anybody’s charity and that 
she would eventually have enough to live upon. 
He did not, he added, wish to make me or her a 
dead man’s slave; but he desired to take such pre¬ 
cautions as were possible against her falling a victim 
to the greed from which only a very few living men, 
according to his experience, are free. 

“ I express no opinion as to the wisdom or other¬ 
wise of all this, Sir Edward,” Mr. Potter remarked in 
conclusion. 

I had not asked him to do so ; but I did ask him 
whether, in his opinion, it would be found prac¬ 
ticable to give effect to his late client’s wishes. 

He stroked his chin and replied that, if it came to 
that, the publication of details in the newspapers 
might probably be avoided, but that he should 
imagine, for his own part, that there might be some 
difficulty in concealing the facts from the young 
lady for any length of time. “Although,” he was 
good enough to add, “ I can well believe that your 
tact and experience, Sir Edward, will prove equal to 
the strain which is not unlikely to be imposed upon 
them.” 

“ Anyhow,” I observed, “ it appears to me that I 
occupy the box-seat and hold the reins.” 

“ Unquestionably you do—until Miss Britten 
comes of age,” agreed the man of law rather drily. 
“Let us hope you that may find her amenable to*— 
er—mildly coercive treatment.” 

That speech struck me as savoring of imperti¬ 
nence, though I let it pass. No doubt Mr. Potter 
had been taken into Laurence Britten’s confidence; 
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no doubt also he was under the impression that I 
should do what in me lay to secure my ward’s 
fortune for my nephew. Well, his knowledge of the 
world and men was not at fault: of course I was 
anxious that Riversham should remain in the family 
and that Elsie should be disposed of in accordance 
with her father’s expressed desire. I saw, and see, 
nothing to be ashamed of in that. But such ques¬ 
tions were scarcely matters of business, and to the 
discussion of matters of business I rigidly confined 
myself and my interlocutor during the next quarter 
of an hour. 

Nor, on my return to Windsor, did I tell Elsie a 
word more than I had been empowered to tell her. 
She was glad to hear that she was not a pauper; 
she called £100 a year a handsome allowance; she 
put no embarrassing questions and seemed willing 
to accept any position that might be assigned to her. 

“ It all sounds quite comfortable,” Hilaria placidly 
remarked ; “ and now that you have ^2000 to spend 
as you like, Ned, I really think you ought to be¬ 
come a five-guinea subscriber to the Anti-Political 
League.” 

I regretted that my principles forbade me to lay 
out money in the manner suggested, but I observed 
that the unexpected legacy which had fallen to my 
share would enable us, at all events, to spend the au¬ 
tumn at Carlsbad and undergo a course of treatment 
which had been recommended both for my wife and 
myself. I will not deny that the absence of Roger 
and the vicinity of Graves Billing had, as much as 
considerations of health, to do with my hankering 
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after a foreign trip; but my wife, who—bless her.— 
is not given to suspecting ulterior motives, jumped 
at the idea, declaring that a complete change would 
be the very thing for poor Elsie. 

I was not sure that Elsie stood very much in need 
of that or any other form of consolation, but she 
said, with every appearance of sincerity, that she 
would like to leave England for a time ; therefore, 
as soon as the lawyers granted me leave of absence, 
we set forth on our travels. Debilitating Carlsbad 
had to be supplemented and corrected by bracing 
Switzerland; whence, when the weather grew cold 
and stormy, we descended to the Italian lakes. Then 
we treated ourselves to a few weeks of Venice and 
Florence; so that, what with one pleasing delay and 
another, the reign of winter was firmly established 
ere we returned to Onslow Square. 

Those delays amid foreign scenes had been, I say, 
pleasing to me: still more so had been the compan¬ 
ionship of my ward, for whom I could scarcely have 
felt any stronger affection if she had been my own 
daughter. I may venture to add—having her 
authority for the assertion—that she cared as much 
for me as if I had been her father; but I cannot 
truthfully affirm that I knew very much more about 
her than her late father, of whom she seldom spoke, 
had done. Although Elsie can talk delightfully to 
people whom she likes, it has never been her way to 
talk about herself, nor, during all that longtime, did 
she make one single allusion that I can remember to 
her financial situation. She contentedly accepted 
my assurance that she was costing us nothing and that 
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she would some day be independent; she manifested 
no curiosity with regard to details. If at odd mo¬ 
ments she appeared a trifle pensive and depressed, 
she far more frequently looked as happy as she pro¬ 
fessed to feel. I inclined to the belief that she had 
forgotten young Billing: of course she could not 
forget Roger, who, on his side, never forgot to send 
her his kindest remembrances when he wrote to me. 

Roger looked us up as soon as he heard that we 
were back in London. He had been enjoying him¬ 
self in numerous country houses since his move 
south from Yorkshire and Scotland, he told us. The 
fact of his being so excellent a shot made him a 
much sought-after-guest at that season of the year 
and rendered it all the more sad that his own excel¬ 
lent shooting should be in hands which had discarded 
the professional last: but there was no getting him 
to admit that this was a matter for repining. 

“ I think myself uncommonly lucky to have got 
such a good tenant. The old fellow has asked me 
to go down with Graves and shoot the Riversham 
coverts next week,” he provoked me by announcing. 

“ Just like his impudence!” said I ; “and it will 
be just like your—what shall we call it ?—misplaced 
humility to accept his invitation. Evidently you 
can refuse him nothing! Not even the old place 
which he is so eager to own, perhaps ? ” 

Roger’s face fell for a moment; but he replied, 
with a smile, that it would be time enough to think 
about that when Mr. Billings lease expired. 

“ He himself may expire before then,” Elsie sug¬ 
gested encouragingly. “ He is old, isn’t he?” 
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“ Oldish, but robust,” answered Roger. “ Any¬ 
how, I am under no temptation to pray for his 
death; if he doesn’t buy Riversham, some other 
purchaser will have to be found. I’m afraid.” 

Elsie glanced quickly at him, and he glanced back 
at her. It required no extraordinarily acute vision 
to intercept those swift signals of sympathy, nor any 
very great intelligence to guess that the girl had. 
been taken into my nephew’s confidence. “ So much 
the better! ” thought I to myself; “ they can't be 
too confidential together to please me.” 

If their object had been to please me (but of course: 
they had no such praiseworthy motive) they could 
not have behaved more encouragingly then they now 
began to do. They had plenty to say to one an¬ 
other; they seemed to prefer saying it in tones in¬ 
audible to bystanders; they met almost daily, and 
Roger was forever suggesting some modest form o£ 
entertainment permitted by conventional use to a 
crape-clad orphan. According to him, visits to the 
principle theaters came under that category, and he 
said, with an assumption of elderly benevolence, 
that we must amuse the poor girl and keep her from 
moping. So we went to the play several times, and 
the desired effect appeared to be produced upon 
Elsie’s spirits. 

Being in such deep mourning, it would not do—so 
I was told—for her to accept the customary hospit¬ 
able invitations of winter which reached us, and in 
some of which she was included : but I daresay she 
did not lose much. With an effort, I can recall the 
days ifchen I myself used to think dining out a des- 
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perately dull form of entertaiment; and our friends, 
naturally, were dinner-givers rather than dancers. I 
am glad to say that at my present time of life I 
quite enjoy a dinner-party; so those who do not 
wish me to give them what they civilly describe as 
the pleasure of my company had better refrain from 
soliciting it. 

It was at a rather smart dinner-party; given by a 
certain nobleman to whom I had formerly been able 
to afford sporting facilities in India, that I met and 
was introduced to the Marquis de Valmaison. With 
the name of this handsome, well preserved, gray- 
bearded Frenchman I was already familiar, being 
aware, like other readers of the daily papers, that 
his was a conspicuous figure upon the turf and that 
he often ran horses on this side of the Channel; but 
as I could not suppose that he had ever heard of 
me, I was proportionately flattered when he declared 
that he had been longing for an opportunity to make 
my acquaintance. 

u I believe,” he added graciously and in excellent 
English, “ that I may even lay claim to be connected 
with you by marriage, Sir Edward—which is an ad¬ 
ditional reason for my being charmed to meet so 
distinguished a public servant.” 

I did not see how he could possibly make that out, 
and I said as much in polite language; whereupon 
he surprised me not a little by returning: 

'* Oh, yes : your relative Miss Britten, who is now 
living with you, I understand, is my niece—my poor 
sister’s only child. You will say perhaps that it has 
taken me rather a long time to make that discovery ? 
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Mon Dieu / I plead guilty ; I have never thought 
of making inquiries, and only by an accident has 
the truth been revealed to me now. Many years 
ago, when my sister permitted herself to run away 
with a humble employe upon the railway, she was 
considered to have committed an unpardonable 
offense; the news of her death came, I fear, as a 
relief to her family, and we were not disposed to 
make advances to her husband or her child. But 
since then ideas have greatly changed—for the better 
or for the worse. Some of us, too, like the century, 
have grown old and tolerant. Moreover, it appears 
that Mr. Britten, after all, was of better birth than 
was supposed. Evidently he must have been, see¬ 
ing that he was your first cousin.” 

“ He was quite respectable,” I answered. “ Neither 
aristocratic, nor rich ; still-” 

“ But surely he died rich ! ” interrupted my smil¬ 
ing interlocutor. 

“ Well, he contrived to lay by a little money dur¬ 
ing the latter years of his life,” I replied; <c but 
nowadays a man must make a great deal of money 
before his title to wealth and respectability can be 
generally recognized.’’ 

M. de Valmaison laughed and agreed that that 
was very true. “ In any case,” he added, “ I should 
like, with your permission, to embrace my niece and 
to assure her that, whether she is rich or poor, her 
French relations are not ashamed to acknowledge 
her. We have behaved as if we were ashamed, I 
admit; but the fact is that we did not even know 
where to look for her. Perhaps her English rela- 
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tions have not, until lately, treated her very much 
better.” 

I acknowledged that we had not. “ Until lately,” 
I observed, “ we have been under precisely the 
same disability. However, we are now endeavoring 
to make up for lost time, and if you will honor my 
wife and me by dining with us some evening-” 

“Any evening that you may be kind enough to 
name, my dear sir,” he amiably responded. “ I am 
in England for a short time only, and I have many 
engagements, but I will gladly break one of them 
for the sake of the treat that you offer me.” 

I liked the man’s high-bred, comely face, with its 
refined features and its bright, clear eyes, sur¬ 
mounted by delicately-penciled eyebrows, which 
had remained black in vivid contrast with his white 
hair and short, pointed beard. His voice and man¬ 
ner, too, had the peculiar charm that belongs to 
his nation—particularly, I think, to those members 
of it w r ho affect our insular sports and pastimes. 
Probably at the bottom of their hearts they set us 
all down as barbarians; but, at least, they know 
where and how we unquestionably surpass them, 
and they have assimilated—with a not unpleasing 
effect—some of our modes of speech. Consequently, 
I named a date, which he hastened, more Britannico, 
to inscribe on his shirt-cuff. 

The favorable impression which I had formed of 
M. de Valmaison, who kept his engagement in due 
course, was shared to the full by Hilaria and Elsie. 
With the former he at once ingratiated himself by 
the disdain with which -he spoke of contemporary 
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politicians—“the most contemptible members of a 
contemptible community, my dear lady/* he said—as 
for the latter, he captured her affections by storm. 
He talked to her in French, a language in which she 
was as much at home as in her own ; he diagnosed 
her, so to speak, with a rapidity which astonished 
me, and may have astonished her into the bargain; 
in alluding to her dead mother, whom she could not 
remember, he had a moment of genuine emotion. 
They had not been a quarter of an hour together 
before they were fast friends, and when he took his 
leave, expressing a hope that his niece would some 
day be persuaded to pay a visit to him and Madame 
de Valmaison in Paris, she answered, with a smile, 
44 You will not have to ask me twice/’ 

Roger, who chanced to be dining with us that 
evening, was less enthusiastic than we were upon 
the subject of our French guest. Roger, for all his 
natural liberality, is a thorough John Bull, and I 
am afraid he is inclined to be prejudiced against all 
foreigners. Of this one he remarked : 

44 Plausible sort of chap; knows how to make him¬ 
self agreeable when he thinks it worth his while. I 
wouldn’t trust him any farther than I could see him, 
though.” 

A faint flush rose to Elsie’s cheeks. 44 You forget 
that he is my uncle,” said she. 

44 Oh, that’s no fault of yours,” returned Roger, 
laughing. 44 You have raised Uncle Ned to a position 
which isn’t his by birth, but unfortunately you can’t 
degrade M. de Valmaison.” 

Elsie looked so hurt and displeased that, in order 
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to avert an incipient quarrel, I hastily threw myself 
between the disputants. 

“ Why on earth should she wish to degrade him ? ” 
I asked. “ Do you know of anything to his dis¬ 
advantage ? ” 

Roger only knew that M. de Valmaison was re¬ 
ported to be hard-up, and that the in and out run¬ 
ning of his horses had excited comments of an un¬ 
flattering nature. Not a very formidable indictment 
—and so, I think, Roger must have felt, for he 
assented to my observation that there is no crime in 
being hard-up, and when Elsie begged to be informed 
what was meant by “ in and out running,” he replied 
that it would take rather too long to explain. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BOOTY REAPPEARS. 

I AM much too ignorant of matters connected 
with the turf to say whether there was or was not 
any ground for Roger's insinuation that the Marquis 
de Valmaison had won races which he ought to have 
lost, and lost others which he ought to have won. 
I can only assume, as I did at the time, that if there 
had been anything flagrantly amiss about his con¬ 
duct, the stewards of the Jockey Club would not 
have delighted to honor him. Ignorant and inno¬ 
cent though one may be, one does know that the 
training of horses is a ticklish business, and that dis¬ 
appointed backers are prone to murmur accusations 
which can neither be proved nor refuted. What I 
was soon able to affirm, from personal acquaintance 
with the alleged culprit, was that he was a singularly 
polished and agreeable person, besides being to all 
appearance genuinely well disposed towards a niece 
whom he might, quite excusably, have ignored. 
Notwithstanding his numerous engagements in dis¬ 
tinguished quarters, he found time to drop in upon 
us in the course of several successive afternoons, 
and it was very evident to me that Elsie had won 
his heart. There was nothing surprising in that, 
nor did I wonder at all at the equally evident fact 
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that he had won hers. They were both of them 
—albeit after totally different fashions—people 
equipped by nature for conquest. 

“ He understands everything without being told,” 
Elsie said, by way of accounting for, perhaps by 
way of apologizing for, the alacrity with which she 
retired into corners with him and engaged in rapid 
French colloquies. 

“ I am old, my dear, and I am magnanimous,” I 
replied; “jealousy is a sentiment as foreign to my 
nature as M. de Valmaison is to my nationality. 
But may I ask whether you mean that / only under¬ 
stand what is put before me in plain black and white?” 

Her satisfactory, if evasive, answer was that she 
would never care half as much for her real uncle 
as she did for her nominal one. She added, how¬ 
ever, that she believed she was more French than 
English at heart, and that there were ways of look¬ 
ing at things—shades of appreciation—which seemed 
to be unattainable by the Anglo-Saxon race. Major 
Denne, for example, delightful and admirable as he 
was, appeared simply incapable of ever seeing with 
his neighbors’ eyes. 

“ The very best specimens of the human race are 
like that,” I declared; for I would rather have heard 
her depreciate me than my nephew. “You may 
depend upon it that a thoroughly upright and con¬ 
scientious man won’t agree to compromises; he 
can’t. I am sorry that Roger doesn’t like M. de 
Valmaison, whom I myself like extremely; but I 
am sure that he has his reasons, even though they 
may not be conclusive ones.” 
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Elsie made no rejoinder. Her quick instincts, 
always so far in advance of my duller ones, had 
probably informed her by that time that Roger was 
to be trusted implicitly, while De Valmaison was 
not; but that—by reason perhaps of some incon¬ 
sequence pertaining to her sex—did not prevent her 
from being then and thereafter profoundly influenced 
by the older man. Be that as it may, the advent of 
the latter upon the scene brought about a percep¬ 
tible slackening of the growing intimacy which I 
had watched with so much satisfaction, and Roger, 
who was now once more quartered at Knightsbridge, 
became a less frequent visitor than had been his wont. 

And then, one fine day, who should suddenly 
reappear but the superfluous and w'ell-nigh forgotten 
Graves Billing! He, too, was quartered in our im¬ 
mediate vicinity, and—as he quite needlessly men¬ 
tioned—would have called upon us earlier had he 
known that we were in London. Lady Prestwood, 
who had come up for ten days to purchase winter 
raiment and Christmas presents, brought him with 
her to Onslow Square, and offered uncalled-for apol¬ 
ogies on his behalf. 

“You must have thought him atrociously bad- 
mannered,” said she, “ but the fault was really more 
Major Dcnne’s than his own. Of course, if he had 
been told that you were at home, he would have 
looked you up at once. I can't think why he wasn’t 
told!” 

I should have been glad to think that the infor¬ 
mation had been withheld from him because Roger 
wished to keep it to himself; and, although I was 
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not able to think so, I put forward the suggestion 
for the sake of seeing Lady Prestwood wrinkle up 
her nose and tap the floor impatiently with her 
tiny foot. 

Why indeed ? I could have forgiven him had he 
omitted to do so ; but he is incapable of prevarica¬ 
tion and he had doubtless been interrogated on the 
subject. If Lady Prestwood remains in ignorance 
of anything that she desires to know, it is not 
through a foolish and diffident reluctance to put 
direct questions. She asked me point-blank whether 
Miss Britten had been left well or ill provided for, 
and, no whit discouraged by my guarded and am¬ 
biguous reply, went on to observe that, after all, it 
didn’t signify much, since young Billing was rolling 
in money. It was after that open, somewhat disdain¬ 
ful fashion that she was in the habit of playing her 
cards. She flattered herself, perhaps, that she held 
a strong suit of trumps, and did not care to conceal 
the fact. 

It was, at all events, in her power to make Roger 
break his engagements. This she found means to 
demonstrate to me the very next morning, when my 
nephew came to beg that we would kindly let him 
off dining with us and accompanying us to the play, 
as it had been arranged that he should do. Lady 
Prestwood, he said, wanted him rather particularly 
to join a little party of her own and, as she was to 
be such a short time in London, he did not like to 
disappoint her. If we wanted, anybody to fill his 
place, Billing, he was sure, would come like a shot. 

I answered that that would suit us to perfection 
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and that there was no need for apologies. It will 
be readily understood that any betrayal of vexation 
on my part would have been likely to do more harm 
than good: my cue was simply to afford opportuni¬ 
ties, not to give the spur to a possible dawning in. 
clination which, upon the face of it, was opposed to 
wisdom and prudence. I was glad to notice that 
Roger was both surprised and a trifle discomfited by 
my prompt acquiescence ; but he could do no less 
than thank me, and he duly despatched Graves Bil¬ 
ling to act as his locum tenens. 

• I watched that young man's demeanor and Elsie's 
during dinner with some curiosity. For anything 
that I knew to the contrary, he might have proposed 
and been refused on that summer evening at Maid¬ 
enhead which had so abruptly brought our intimacy 
with him to a close ; but it seemed more probable that 
he had been prevented from going that length. 
His sentiments, however, remained to all appearance 
unchanged ; if his tongue was not strikingly eloquent, 
his eyes were, and he kept them unremittingly fixed 
upon Elsie, who did not seem to mind. She may 
have found him—most likely she did—a rather poor 
substitute for the absentee ; but she talked to him 
and listened to him as amiably as Hilaria could have 
desired. 

Hilaria subsequently maneuvered them into a 
couple of neighboring stalls at the theater, placing 
herself between them and me and ostentatiously 
turning her shoulder towards the young people : 
that sort of thing represents Hilaria’s notion of 
adroit strategy. 
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“Very good-natured of Roger and not badly 
managed on my part, I think,” she whispered com¬ 
placently in my ear. “ Now we needn’t bother 
ourselves any more and we can enjoy the play. 
What are you laughing at ? ” 

“ At the play, my dear,” I replied. “ The one you 
are acting in so admirably, I mean, not the one on 
the stage. Bless your simple soul! all this is Lady 
Prestwood’s doing, not yours, nor Roger’s, nor even 
Mr. Booty Billing’s.” 

“As if I did not know that!” returned Hilaria, 
w r ith a toss of her head. “ Of course I saw what 
Lady Prestwood wanted, and of course I was only 
too glad to give her a helping hand. Clever as you 
are, Ned, you are curiously blind sometimes. I 
should have thought you might have guessed that 
what she wants happens to be exactly what I 
want! ” 

“ If I could bring myself to be so rude,” I replied, 
“ I should ask whether you don’t both of you wish 
you may get it. As I don’t personally want Elsie 
to espouse a bootmaker, your joint efforts fail to 
alarm me.” 

They did not in truth alarm me very much. Elsie 
could have no conceivable motive for accepting 
Graves Billing, whom she assuredly did not love, and 
it might perhaps be good for Roger to see that she 
was quite capable of conversing pleasantly with 
other men in the world besides himself. 

That salutary spectacle was not denied to him. 
Long before the first act of a comedy which had no 
enthralling interest for me was at an end I had de- 
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scried my nephew’s head in the background of a box 
where Lady Prestwood and a small party of friends 
were seated. Neither he nor she had mentioned 
their intention of being present at the performance, 
but I conjectured that chance was not solely respon¬ 
sible for their having selected that particular theater 
on that particular evening. Her ladyship had some¬ 
what the air of exhibiting a captive, and I daresay 
she was not unwilling to be thus understood, while 
it may likewise have suited her purpose to point out 
the ostensible captivity of her young friend Mr. 
Billing. When the curtain fell and the lights were 
turned up and people began to move about, I said 
to myself. “ We shall have Roger down here pres¬ 
ently,” but my anticipation was not verified. It 
was not Roger, but the smart and smiling M. de 
Valmaison who presently appeared at the extremity 
of our row of stalls and edged his way towards us, 
with a white hand outstretched. 

“ I come from Lady Prestwood,” he announced ; 
“she begs me to say that two of our small party 
are obliged to go away and that she has places in 
her box at the service of Mr. Billing and Made¬ 
moiselle Elsie, if they will give her the pleasure of 
occupying them.” 

Confirmatory signals and beckoning gestures 
from above supported this invitation and caused the 
docile Graves to jump up at once. Elsie displayed 
symptoms of reluctance. 

“ But why ? ” she asked. “ We can see the stage 
perfectly from where we are,” 

Her persuasive uncle stretched across me and 
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Hilaria to breathe a word of entreaty. “ A Hons, 
chire enfant—pour faire plaisir h tniladi , voyons ! ” 

So she rose, drawing her cloak about her shoul¬ 
ders—for some reason or other, she was as amenable 
to this Frenchman’s behests as her neighbor was to 
Lady Prestwood’s—and away they all went, without 
so much as an apology to Miss Britten’s legitimate 
guardian or his spouse. Like Elsie, I murmured 
“ Why ? ”—but, as nobody answered my query, I was 
fain to answer it myself. Well, one did not need to 
be a magician or a clairvoyant in order to do that. 
When a lady has achieved a little victory over a 
possible or probable rival, does she not invariably 
and instantly long to emphasize it ? I could imagine 
that Lady Prestwood, who certainly had not relished 
Roger’s intimacy with Elsie, might wish to intimate 
amicably to the latter that poaching was prohibited 
and at the same time to give the former a hint of 
how preposterous it would be on his part to dream 
of thrusting himself between two young folks who 
were made for one another. Futile, if you like, but 
eminently feminine. Never yet have I met the 
woman who knew how to leave well alone. 

M. de Valmaison came back in a few minutes to 
take possession of one of our vacant stalls. He re¬ 
marked laughingly that it would have been unpar¬ 
donable of him to spoil a partie carrie and that he 
hoped we would permit him to inflict his company 
upon us. Very agreeable company it was, and with 
plenty of amusing anecdotes and comments he fa¬ 
vored us, relating to sundry members of the audience 
whom he pointed out. He knew everybody worth 
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knowing (in a fashionable sense) and was as much 
at home in the high society of Great Britain as in 
that of his native land. Lady Prestwood, he told us, 
was a very old acquaintance of his, as had also been 
her late husband. 

“ A charming fellow, but an indifferent horseman, 
he rode always with more courage than judgment, 
that poor Prestwood ! If a polo pony had not killed 
him, he must soon have lost his life in the hunting- 
field or on a steeplechase course. His widow, as 
you will remember, was inconsolable; we hope, 
nevertheless, that she will end by finding consola¬ 
tion. For the rest, it is almost her duty to do so. 
When one is as rich and as beautiful as she is, one 
may shed tears for the dead, but one is bound to re¬ 
serve some smiles for the living. Do you not agree 
with me, Lady Denne ? ” 

Hilaria, whose glasses were at that moment fixed 
upon Lady Prestwood’s box, nodded, adding confi¬ 
dently, “ She will do her duty.” 

Assuming that her duty was to smile upon Roger, 
she was evidently doing it. From time to time, as 
the evening went on, I threw a fugitive, discreet 
glance in the direction of the box, and it seemed to 
me that each of the ladies who were seated in the 
front of it was being amply entertained by her at¬ 
tendant cavalier. 

“ You are contented—eh ? ” M. de Valmaison said 
to me once, during an entr'acte, with a significant 
jerk of his thumb towards Elsie. 

Not caring to commit myself, I replied that, so 
far as I was aware, no cause existed as yet for con- 
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tentment or the reverse. I took the liberty of ask¬ 
ing him, however, whether it would please him to 
see his niece married to a tradesman. 

“ Ma foil ” he confessed, shrugging his shoul¬ 
ders, “ since you put the question to me—no! I 
try to belong to my period, but I have not found 
myself able to accept the bourgeoisie without reserve. 
I take it that I shall not be consulted, though ; my 
niece, when all is said, is yours rather than mine. 
Moreover, she is English. In England to-day any¬ 
body may marry anybody.” 

He had not, then, concluded a treaty of alliance 
with Lady Prestwood. I was glad of that, because 
it had begun to dawn upon me that he might be 
worth securing as a benevolent neutral, and my 
opinion of his sagacity was heightened when he 
went on to remark: 

“ She is intelligent, but absolutely inexperienced, 
my charming niece. It is to be wished that she 
should have every chance of contrasting Mr. 
Billingwith your nephew, who is a perfect gentle¬ 
man.” 

“ My nephew/’ I replied, “ passes for being no 
longer a marrying man.” 

M. de Valmaison’s polite smile and gesture of 
modified surprise seemed to imply that, although it 
was no concern of his, he knew just how much im¬ 
portance to attach to that statement. He was, I 
ventured to hope, on my side, and I did not very 
much mind his having guessed what my desires 
were. He might perhaps be able to do something 
towards forwarding them, while he could have no 
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interest, save a possible wish to please Lady Prest- 
wood in frustrating them. 

Lady Prestwood, with whom we exchanged greet¬ 
ings, on the conclusion of the entertainment, seemed 
to be very well pleased and quite capable of dis¬ 
pensing with extraneous aid. Roger escorted her 
to her carriage, and, although he did not step into it 
after her, (Roger is nothing if not punctilious and 
careful to avoid compromising ladies), we lost sight 
of him in the crowd and had to enter our own modest 
equipage without having wished him good-night. 
Hilaria's loquacity, on the homeward way, prevented 
Elsie's silence from being too conspicuous; but, 
notwithstanding the darkness which hid the girl's 
face from me, I was instinctively conscious that she 
was pensive and a little depressed. When I asked 
her how she had enjoyed her e vening she replied 
frankly that she would have enjoyed it more if she 
had been allowed either to listen to the actors or to 
talk to Major Denne. 

“ Major Denne," she explained, “ has always some¬ 
thing interesting to say; but he took no notice of 
me this evening, and Mr. Billing is-what he is." 

t( Yet, you allowed him to draw you away from 
the society of two exceptionally interesting uncles," 
I remarked. 

“ Oh, not willingly! I was ordered off, and I 
obeyed." 

" Most of us," I observed sententiously, “ have to 
obey unpalatable orders every now and then; I 
shouldn't wonder if Roger had received some which 
were not entirely welcome to him to-night." 
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u I don’t think so/- said Elsie ; “I think he was 
thoroughly contented. Nobody can compel him to 
do things that he doesn't like." 

“ That’s all you know about it!” I returned. 

But I did not deem it prudent or timely to offer 
her any further enlightenment. Matters, it seemed 
to me, were progressing very fairly well and only re¬ 
quired to be left alone ; in a day or two Lady Prest- 
wood would have left London, and then we should 
see what we should see. 

Contrary to my anticipations, we did not see 
Roger. For some reason best known to himself, 
he chose to neglect us at this time, and a brief 
epistolary remonstrance which I addressed to him 
met only with the absurd reply that he was very 
busy. Graves Billing, on the other hand, turned up 
with the same dogged, daily regularity which he had 
displayed erstwhile at Windsor. He even gave up 
—I had his own word for it—two days’ hunting in 
order that he might join in escorting Miss Britten, 
first to some hurdle races and then to a morning 
concert. A concert!—could anything be more 
pathetic ? 

It was at this latter entertainment that M. de 
Valmaison, who was upon the point of quitting 
England, made a suggestion to me which was evi¬ 
dently prompted by sheer kindliness and compas¬ 
sion. 

If I were to take that poor child over to Paris 
with me for a few weeks ? ’’ he whispered. “ I am 
discreet, I do not want to meddle in other people’s 
affairs; but I have eyes in my head, and I cannot 
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help being aware that pressure is being exercised 
upon her which is more powerful than you, perhaps, 
realize. Lady Denne, Lady Prestwood, your esti¬ 
mable nephew, the wealthy young bourgeois him¬ 
self, against whom there is nothing to be said, ex¬ 
cept that he is rather stupid—it is a formidable 
coalition, and she is in some peril, believe me, of 
yielding to it. What she needs is breathing-space, 
a little time in which to find her courage and make 
up her mind. I do not, it is true, promise that 
change of scene will work miracles; but at least it 
will insure delay, and delay, unless I am much 
mistaken, will prove her best ally—and yours.” 

Then—misinterpreting, I suppose, my natural 
hesitation—he laughed and resumed : “ Oh, you 
need not be afraid! Madame de Valmaison is no 
matchmaker, and although I have an unmarried son* 
he is not dangerous. A monomaniac who is aban 7 
doned to the pursuit of science and who never notices 
whether a fellow-creature wears trousers or petti¬ 
coats—it is really impossible to account for him upon 
any theory of heredity ! However, there he is, and 
there he will remain until he dies, a menace to no 
female heart, native or foreign. We can only offer 
to accept Elsie from you as a loan—a most delight¬ 
ful and welcome loan, of course, but not in any sense 
as a gift.” 

I cannot pretend to be half so acute an observer 
as M. de Valmaison ; yet I will say for myself that 
I had intelligence enough to perceive the peril of 
which he spoke and to hail with satisfaction the 
prospect of staving it off. Hampered as I was by 
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enforced reticence, I could not very easily make my 
ward understand that there was no necessity for her 
to marry a rich man, nor could I ignore the fact that 
Graves Billing was powerfully backed in more ways 
than one. So it was with genuine pleasure that I 
listened, later, to her unhesitating acceptance of the 
invitation which her uncle obtained my leave to con¬ 
vey to her. 

“ It is one of those chances which do not come 
twice in a lifetime! ” she exclaimed. “ To be in 
Paris, as the guest of real Parisians—oh, if you only 
knew what that means to me ! ” 

Although this enthusiastic ejaculation was not 
addressed to me, I took the liberty of remarking 
that it meant, amongst other things, not being in 
London. Thereupon her eyes suddenly sought 
mine, and I believe we understood one another. 
There was no occasion for her to assure me in an 
undertone that she had no desire to escape from 
me; but her employment of that word amounted 
to an admission that she was eager to escape from 
somebody or something. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

FROM ELSIE’S DIARY. 

Not long ago I was talking over bygone events 
and episodes with Elsie when she suddenly produced 
a volume of goodly proportions, which she placed in 
my hands, saying : “ There !—you may read it, if 
you like. It is a diary which I began to keep soon 
after I left school, and although three-fourths of it 
are pure rubbish, the pages relating to my stay with 
the De Valmaisons may interest you. They will 
serve, anyhow, to explain me—and others—and, in 
short, all about it.” 

I must say for the bulky script in question that it 
possessed the merit claimed on its behalf, and no 
doubt Elsie had clean forgotten the candid freedom 
of sundry allusions contained therein to her guardian 
and very humble servant. These, after all, if a trifle 
lacking in appreciation and discernment, were not 
of a nature to provoke serious umbrage, while in 
other respects the journal supplements me so con¬ 
veniently as a chronicler that I think I cannot do 
better than subjoin a few extracts from it. Here, 
to begin with, is the young lady’s account of her ar¬ 
rival in Paris under the wing of her hospitable uncle 
and her reception by Madame la Marquise. 

“ This silent, somber rez-de-chausstet looking out 
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upon the court-yard—a reserved fragment of the im¬ 
posing mansion in the Rue Bellechasse, which has 
been let for the winter season to some rich Ameri¬ 
cans—tells its own tale. A certain show of pomp and 
dignity has also been reserved; a dilapidated landau 
met us at the station and two men in threadbare 
liveries hovered round the scantily-furnished dinner- 
table. But it is evident that a fine old family has 
fallen upon evil times and that there is urgent need 
of a little ready money. My aunt, for the rest, 
makes no secret of her embarrassments. She had 
hardly welcomed me and led me into the dimly- 
lighted bedroom where I am now sitting—her wel¬ 
come, by the way, struck me as being mildly inter¬ 
rogative, and I dare say she was puzzled to guess 
why my relationship should have been acknowledged 
all of a sudden—before she embarked upon a gentle 
jeremiad. The increased cost of living, the impossi¬ 
bility of keeping in touch with a world which insists 
more and more upon luxurious surroundings, the diffi¬ 
culty and discomfort of remaining for the winter in 
Paris, under conditions so altered from what they for¬ 
merly were—I heard it all and surmised more than I 
was told. There is an amiable egoist in the reduced 
establishment, a naughty, elderly, boyish spendthrift, 
who contrives to amuse himself very well on the 
turf and elsewhere, without pausing for one moment 
to consider the price of his amusements, but whom 
nobody dreams of blaming. I myself can't find it 
in my heart to condemn him, notwithstanding the 
wry faces that he pulled at our frugal repast and 
the visible darns on my poor old aunt's black silk 
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stockings. One perceives that it would be out of 
all reason to recommend economy to him. 

“ ‘ M. de Valmaison/ says my aunt, in her subdued, 
plaintive voice, 4 has so large a heart that he forgets 
how empty our pockets are and how little we can do 
for any guest. He has brought you to a melancholy 
example of a Parisian household, I am afraid/ 

44 She seemed to be a little comforted when I as¬ 
sured her, with absolute sincerity, that I asked for 
nothing better than to be where I was and that, 
in any case and any place, my mourning must shut 
me out from gaieties for the present. She was re¬ 
lieved, too, to discover that French is the same thing 
as English to me ; apparently she had been dreading 
the advent of a raw, uneducated Briton. My accent, 
she said, betrayed my Swiss bringing-up, but she 
complimented me upon my fluency. 

44 I think we shall get on very well together; after 
the first few minutes she quite ceased to alarm me. 
I find her pathetic and sympathetic—not, it is true, 
particularly interesting. With her long, colorless 
face and her white hair, arranged in severe bandeaux , 
she looks centuries older than my uncle, and no 
doubt she feels so. Her health, she tells me, is bad; 
she detests cold weather, and, as a general rule, 
her winters are passed on an island off the coast of 
Provence where the De Valmaison family have owned 
a half-ruined castle from time immemorial. This 
year, however, for some reason which she does not 
know and has not inquired, my uncle prefers that 
she should remain in the Rue Bellechasse. She 
mentioned that, as one might mention that it was 
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warmer or colder than usual this year ; evidently the 
house knows but one master. 

“ At any rate, he is a kind master, and his kindness 
to me has been even greater, perhaps, than he realizes; 
though very few things escape him. He saw what 
dear, good-natured, fussy old Uncle Ned would 
never have understood, that if I had stayed another 
week or two in London, I should have been lost! It 
may be true—I am sure I hope it is, though I am 
not quite convinced—that I am costing Uncle Ned 
and Aunt Hilaria nothing; but the fact remains 
that I am an incubus. I haven’t the right—I, 
who am plain and stupid and obscure—to reject 
so glittering a position as Mr. Billing has it in 
his power to confer upon me. That is, unless 
some alternative should present itself. A forlorn 
hope, it must be confessed ; yet one clutches at 
straws when one feels oneself sinking, and there is 
always the possibility that absence from Mr. Billing’s 
sight may imply dismissal from his mind. At 
least, I have been granted a reprieve; that is 
something to be thankful for! ”... .. 

I omit several pages of the diary which deal 
with Elsie’s first impressions of Paris and of the 
kind of life led there by her strictly legitimist aunt 
and her rallii uncle. Likewise I refrain from 
remarks upon the foregoing excerpt, much as I feel 
tempted to protest against the singularly misleading 
appreciation of my personal character which finds 
expression in the epithet “ fussy.” Whatever I may 
be —and of course, like everybody else; I have my 
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failings—I really do not think that I have ever 
deserved that particular accusation, and I cannot 
imagine what the girl was dreaming about to form¬ 
ulate it. However, let it pass; she gives me credit, 
I believe, by this time for having preserved a serene 
exterior under exceptionally trying conditions, and 
1 should hope that the readers of this narrative 
will concur, if they have patience enough to read 
on to the end. I now revert to the MS., taking 
it up again at a period some four or five days 
subsequent to that treated of above. 

“ This has been an amusing, almost an exciting, 
day. Although it has been decreed that my ap¬ 
pearance in my black gown at dinner-parties 
or dances would be an outrage upon conventional 
decorum and that little can be done in the way of 
entertaining me until I am promoted into black and 
white or mauve, Madame de Valmaison was of 
opinion that no right-thinking person could be 
shocked by my accompanying her to a Charity 
Bazaar at which she had been persuaded to take a 
stall. Accordingly, I was conducted, after a hur¬ 
ried cUje&ner , to the large house in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain which had been placed, for the 
occasion, at the disposal of the charitable ladies. 

4 Tout Paris / I w r as assured, was represented by the 
crowd of well-dressed people through which we 
had some difficulty in making our way, and numer¬ 
ous personages with high-sounding names and 
titles were pointed out to me by my uncle, who 
cleared a passage for us. He knows them all, and 
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his popularity is evidently universal; so that we 
were arrested by greetings at every step, while I was 
favored with one or two introductions. My aunt, 
on the contrary, appears to have very few friends— 
here and there an old lady with whom she exchanged 
a faint smile of recognition ; but over the heads of 
the others she stared stonily, waiting with a sort of 
patient impatience for them to move aside. 4 Un 
monde queje riai jamais connuj she whispered to 
me, when at length we reached the shelter of our 
stall; 1 Jews, bankers, Americans, with those of our 
own class who are allied to them by marriage—in a 
word, what is called modern society; I am neither 
rich enough, nor modern enough, nor powerful 
enough to have made myself familiar with them.’ 
My aunt, it is easy to perceive, combines pride with 
humility and does „ not care either to patronize or 
be patronized. 

“ We sold knitted shawls, cache-nez , socks, stock- 
ings etc., and did not drive a very brisk trade. The 
head of the family made haste to desert us; I 
watched him from afar, pouring his money lavishly 
into the hands of prettier and more fascinating 
vendeuses . * II ne faut pas lui en vouloir ,' said my 
aunt; 4 he has a thousand hospitalities to repay 
and no other means of acknowledging them. 
Besides, what use, I ask you, could he find for 
these hideous and impossible wares?' 

“ Perhaps it was because she felt how prepos¬ 
terously out of place they were that she made no 
effort at all to dispose of them. She sat down 
beneath a suspended cluster of gray stockings, 
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and had the air of disassociating herself from the 
proceedings. When, every now and again, some 
passer-by took compassion upon us, it was I who 
had to extol the virtues of woolen garments and 
point out that, even if not worn by the actual 
purchaser, they would be found invaluable as gifts 
to the poor and needy. I quite surprised myself 
by my persuasive eloquence, and the ladies and 
gentlemen with whom I drove hard bargains were 
as amiable as possible : French people, somehow, 
don’t frighten me and make me shy, as the English 
do. My aunt, when I handed her my ill-gotten 
gains, smiled approvingly, but scarcely spoke. She 
was tired and bored beyond words; but she had 
promised to lend her countenance to a good work, 
and there her countenance was—a melancholy, 
obligatory loan, to be withdrawn at the hour of 
closing and not a minute sooner. 

“ To my astonishment, however, it became on 
a sudden bright and animated. She started up 
and stretched her hands across the counter to 
welcome a sallow, black-bearded young man, with 
gold-rimmed spectacles, whom my uncle was leading 
towards us, and then, drawing back for an instant 
to clutch a pair of mufletees—‘Twenty francs!’ 
said she. 4 It is robbing you shamelessly, my poor 
Pierre ; but-’ 

“ ‘ But I am here to be robbed,’ interrupted the 
newcomer, who had a rather pleasant smile ; 4 all I 
implore of you is that you will empty my pockets 
as quickly as you can. Then I shall be no more 
good to anybody and I may take to my heels.’ 
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“ He kissed the old lady on both cheeks, sub- 
limely regardless of lookers-on, and they began to 
converse together in low tones, while my uncle, 
with a shrug, whispered to me, 4 Quelle tenue , hein ? 
But he is like that, this amazing son of mine, 
whom I am sure you would never have suspected 
of belonging to such a father; he seldom re¬ 
members where he is, and only at intervals realizes 
what he is doing. For the rest, a pattern of all 
the virtues—unless you include ordinary politeness 
amongst them.' 

44 Presently with his gloved fingers he tapped 
the young man's broad back, which was turned 
towards us. ‘Allow yourself, at least, to be presented 
to your cousin, Mademoiselle Britten, whose name 
is not unknown to you.' 

44 Comte Pierre de Valmaison—that is his cor¬ 
rect designation, I believe—pulled off his hat, 
which was brushed the wrong way, and beamed 
upon me through his thick glasses. He had been 
in South America, he told me, and had often heard 
of my father there, though he had never met him. 
Apparently he has been all over the world, pursuing 
investigations in natural history— 4 the one and only 
subject in heaven or earth that interests him,' his 
father explained. He certainly has not much in 
common with his father; yet he can talk pleasantly 
enough upon subjects which, I suppose, don’t in¬ 
terest him, and he and I have struck up some¬ 
thing almost like a friendship. Not at the bazaar, 
though ; we only exchanged a few commonplaces 
there. It was not until after dinner this evening 
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that we discovered a sort of affinity and mutual com¬ 
prehension. 

“ For, at his mother’s entreaty, he came and dined 
with us in the rue Bellechasse. He does not live 
with his parents. He has a small independent 
fortune, it seems, and a pied-h-terre somewhere 
near the Luxembourg, which he occupies when he 
is in Paris. But he dislikes Paris, and is generally 
absent on distant journeys and voyages which keep 
his poor old mother in an agony of apprehension. 
4 It is not as if he had any skill in protecting him¬ 
self against the attacks of wild beasts,’ she pathetically 
remarked ; 4 with his bad sight, a rifle is of little 
more service to him than an umbrella, and as 
he has never been able to swim a stroke, I leave 
you to imagine what his fate would be in the 
event of a shipwreck! Happily, he is now engaged 
in writing a book, which will keep him within reach 
of libraries for months, or even years, to come, we 
hope.’ 

44 He accepted these plaints and sundry ironical 
observations of my uncle’s w r ith great good humor. 
What made me begin to like him was the patience 
and gentleness that he showed towards his mother, 
who, to be sure, is devoted to him, but who must 
worry him a good deal, I should think. When din¬ 
ner was over, and Monsieur le Marquis had, as usual, 
vanished, and my aunt was dozing in her high- 
backed chair, the naturalist and I had a long talk 
before the fire. I remember very little of what we 
said, but I think that, by some means, we inter¬ 
changed an impression of being rather sorry for one 
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another. My situation, of course, has obvious 
elements of sadness in it to the eye of a discrimina¬ 
ting observer; I don’t know that his, upon the face of 
it, exhibits distressing features, unless it be a certain 
loneliness and a hint that he is hampered in his re¬ 
searches by lack of money. I should not be sur¬ 
prised if calls were sometimes made upon his purse 
by his impoverished parents. Indeed, after he had 
gone away, my aunt seemed to imply as much. 
4 Pierre is generosity itself,’ she sighed; 4 but he is 
not rich, and soon he will no longer be young. One 
would so gladly see him in possession of an ampler 
fortune! ’ They wish him to marry, but he lays 
back his ears. The idea of besieging the heart of a 
rich woman is repugnant to him, and although he 
would have resigned himself to some of the many 
matches which have been arranged on his behalf, he 
has treated the offered damsels so cavalierly that 
they have in every case retired, affronted. His 
position seems to be a little like that of Major 
Denne, of whom—after a fashion—he reminds me. 
Of course not in externals; only he gives me the 
notion of being a gentleman at heart. I hope I may 
see more of him before I leave.” 

The diary recounts at considerable length the ful¬ 
filment of this hope and the circumstances which 
rendered its fulfilment certain. Elsie does not seem 
to have had the faintest suspicion that these circum¬ 
stances were other than fortuitous, nor, I am free to 
confess, should I have pronounced them so, but for 
the light shed upon them by subsequent events. 
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Nothing, indeed, sounds more natural than that the 
learned Pierre, having met with a kindred spirit, 
should have breakfasted and dined in the rue Belle* 
chasse more frequently than was his wont, while it 
is easy to account for the visits, under his skilled 
guidance, to the Louvre, the Jardin des Plantes and 
other public institutions of which the young lady’s 
narrative makes mention. She was invariably at¬ 
tended on these occasions, she states, either by a 
footman or by Madame de Valmaison’s maid—a 
precautionary measure, demanded by French con¬ 
ceptions of propriety, which appears to have di¬ 
verted her not a little. Her aunt’s state of health 
was incompatible with the arduous duties of chap- 
eronage ; her volatile and much-engaged uncle could 
scarcely be expected to spend mornings and after¬ 
noons in museums; both of them were only too 
glad to hand her over to her cousin, between whom 
and her there could of course be no question of a 
matrimonial project. Yet, if she had been rich, in¬ 
stead of (ostensibly) poor, such a project would, M. 
de Valmaison candidly avowed, have commended it¬ 
self favorably to him. I cite, as to this, further 
pages from the diary, written when Elsie’s sojourn 
with her French relatives was drawing towards its 
close. 



“ My uncle took me out to the Bois this after* 
noon in a two-wheeled vehicle which he drove him¬ 
self and which he calls a 4 boghey.’ It was so fine 
and so extraordinarily mild for the time of year, that* 
after he had exhibited the paces of his high-stepping 
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horse for the admiration of all beholders, he pro¬ 
posed to me to descend and take a stroll. So the 
reins were delivered to a little monkey of a groom 
and we wandered down one of the side-alleys, which 
already had a spring-like aspect, in spite of the bare 
boughs overhead. 

444 Do you know, Miss Elsie,' my uncle suddenly 
began, ‘ that you amaze me ? Literally and posi¬ 
tively, you are the only woman I have ever met who 
can tolerate that eccentric son of mine—and what is 
almost as strange is that he reciprocates your senti¬ 
ments, professed misogynist though he is.' 

44 I said that perhaps that was not quite so strange 
as it looked. Pierre and I have become friends pre¬ 
cisely because the fact of our being of opposite sexes 
doesn't count. We like one another without arntre 
pertste, and if there were no other bond of union be¬ 
tween us, one of which we have made mutual con¬ 
fession would always remain—our common horror of 
being eventually compelled to marry somebody. 

44 My uncle laughed. 4 Ah, when one has reached 
the point of making such mutual confessions! ’ 
And then, after a pause, 4 Seriously, I wish it were 
feasible ! He is so difficult to establish that even a 
small fortune—a small one, alas, is indispensable !— 
would satisfy his anxious father now. But the small 
fortune is non-existent, and, supposing that it did 
exist, my poor, spectacled Pierre would still have no 
chance—is it not so ? I wish I could think that Mr. 
Graves Billing's chance was as poor a one!' 

44 He spoke very kindly and gravely about a sub¬ 
ject to which he has never alluded before, but which, 
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I have known all along, has been no secret to him. 
He implored me not to marry merely for the sake of 
marrying, and assured me that, if I wished to please 
Uncle Ned, I should take my time and do nothing 
in a hurry. I believe that is perfectly true; yet it is 
also true that I cannot quarter myself upon Uncle 
Ned for the rest of my days and that I am not likely 
to be assailed by a multitude of suitors. My French 
uncle, to whom I said this, declared, with character¬ 
istically French flattery, that I could command as 
many assaults of that kind as I chose to invite. 
Then he made me laugh by instancing Major Denne 
—of all people in the world !—as one of my possible 
victims. In vain I protested; he would have it that 
the danger was a real one, and cautioned me to be 
upon my guard against it. Not solely, nor even 
chiefly, on my own account, he said, but because of 
the disastrous consequences to Major Denne, who 
was so situated that a great.and wealthy alliance 
was essential to him. ‘ Give him no encouragement, 
my dear child ; believe me, you Avill live to regret 
it if you do/ What extraordinary notions even 
the cleverest men sometimes take up! Apart 
from everything else, it might have occurred to 
him that Major Denne must be nearly double my 
age. 

44 However, he does realize the possibility of my 
being hard pressed, and I was grateful to him for 
making me promise that I would commit myself to 
nothing without letting him know. 4 Remember/ 
he said, 4 that a place of refuge will always be open 
to you with us. You came here because you felt 
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that there was nothing for it but to run away; you 
may feel like that a second time.’ Very likely I 
shall; yet—what is the use of turning one’s back 
upon inexorable facts ? One can, of course, manage 
to forget them for a time; but that is mere coward¬ 
ice ! ” 

The last entry, in the Parisian portion of Elsie’s 
copious journal relates Pierre de Valmaison’s abrupt 
retirement from the scene. That odd young man, 
it would appear, took his departure, one evening* 
sans tambour ni trompette , for the Mediterranean 
island which was as dear to him as to his mother, 
and the latter was fain to excuse his lack of cere¬ 
mony upon a somewhat far-fetched plea. ‘ It'would 
have been too painful to him to say good-bye to 
you, my dear/ she declared. Elsie found this ex¬ 
planation comic in the last degree. So, at least, her 
written statement affirms, and she adds a conjecture 
that there was something more than met the eye in 
her cousin’s sudden flight. The explanation of it 
(visible enough to the present narrator at the present 
time of day) was doubtless that her cousin was 
an honest, as well as an intermittently obstinate, 
man. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

AVUNCULAR STRATEGY. 

By her request and that of her amiable relatives, 
Elsie’s sojourn in Paris had been protracted beyond 
the limits originally suggested for its duration : so 
that early spring was upon us when I went to the 
Victoria station to await her return. I found the 
young lady who stepped lightly down on to the 
platform, with extended hands, decidedly, if some¬ 
what indescribably, improved in appearance. As 
she was fresh from a foreign land, I may perhaps be 
permitted to employ a foreign word, for which 
I can think of no precise English equivalent, and say 
that she was embellie . She was, I suppose, at the 
age of rapid physical development, and she had 
bought herself a remarkably pretty and becoming 
black-and-white traveling costume in Paris—being 
rich, by her way of thinking, with her modest 
annual allowance of ^ioo. Frequent letters from 
her had informed me how much she had been 
enjoying herself, and this made it all the more 
pleasant to hear from her own lips that she was 
glad to be restored to our care. 

44 The De Valmaisons are charming; but, after 
all, they are not quite you,” she was kind enough 
to say, as soon as we had rescued her belongings 
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from the Custom-house officials and were driving 
westwards. 

Subtle flattery, to which even the most sincere 
of her sex cannot refrain from resorting in their 
dealings with ours! However, I truly believe that 
the girl was fond of her elderly guardian, and I re¬ 
sponded, in my blunter masculine style, that I had 
missed her far more than I had expected to do. 

“ Not that I grudge you a holiday which has 
evidently done you so much good,” I made haste 
to add. “ You are looking—well, I won’t make you 
blush by telling you how you are looking.” 

She laughed and answered, without blushing, that 
her health left nothing to be desired. “ And your 
own?” she inquired, “and Aunt Hilaria’s?” 

“ I am pretty well, thank you,” I replied. “ Hilaria 
is all there—a little perturbed just at present by the 
collapse of the Anti-political League, which has 
had to be wound up owing to the defection of 
members and insufficiency of funds to meet current 
expenses. However, another confraternity, of which 
my wife has been appointed Honorary Secretary, 
appears to have risen from its ashes. They call 
themselves, I believe, the Scientific Thaumaturgists, 
and profess to have hit upon an entirely novel 
method of working what the vulgar have hitherto 
assumed to be miracles. You may imagine how 
popular they have become and how busy Hilaria is! ” 

Elsie murmured some absent-minded rejoinder: 
she has never, I am afraid, taken an intelligent 
interest in the subjects with which Lady Denne’s 
name is so prominently associated. Nor, for the 
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matter of that, did she appear to be deeply inter¬ 
ested in another person of the same name; though 
she presently expressed a casual, perfunctory hope 
that I had good news to give of him. I was glad 
(so singularly observant and acute am I!) to note 
that exaggerated carelessness, and I remarked that, 
if no news might be accounted good news, I could 
report favorably of Roger. She ceased stating out 
of the window at the crowded streets and turned a 
somewhat disappointed countenance towards me. 

44 Have you not been seeing him, then ?” 
u Oh, we have been seeing him from time to time/' 
I answered ; “ he is a dutiful nephew. I only meant 
to say that he hasn’t been doing anything of a 
startling nature—such as engaging himself to be 
married, for instance. It is rather a pity that he 
doesn’t; for he is no longer as young as he was, 
and one does not wish him to remain single all his 
days.” 

Elsie had no opinion to offer upon that point; 
though I judged, from a repressed movement of 
impatience on her part, that she entertained one. 
After a pause, she put a question which I daresay 
she had been longing to put from the first, but had 
deferred by reason of the motive which leads us all 
to put off swallowing physic until we must. 

“ I suppose,” she observed interrogatively, “ Mr. 
Billing is still in London ? ” 

She endeavored to disguise, but was not the 
least successful in disguising, the relief with which 
she heard me announce that Mr. Billing was not in 
London. 
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Poor Mr. Billing was lying upon the flat of his 
back in a Leicestershire inn, with a broken arm, two 
fractured ribs and sundry severe contusions—the 
results of cramming a green young horse at an 
unyielding fence. Most annoying and unfortunate 
for him ; still Roger, who had been to see the 
invalid, reported that he was getting on quite nicely, 
and the Scientific Thaumaturgists, inspired by 
Hilaria, were doing the best they could for him from 
a distance. As Elsie's expression seemed to imply 
that she thought this somewhat needlessly officious 
of them, I considerately added that their efforts 
were unlikely to achieve serious results. 

“ The S. T. people," I told her, “ don't, as a rule, 
care to undertake surgical cases ; their most brilliant 
triumphs have been won over nervous maladies. In 
other wofds, they have restored full health and 
vigor to divers sick persons who had nothing the 
matter with them, thus scoring over skilful and 
highly-remunerated physicians. But, as a special 
favor to my wife, they are bringing occult forces to 
bear upon the maimed fox-hunter. She guessed, 
perhaps, what a disappointment this temporary 
severance would be to you." 

Elsie did not reward my graceful facetiousness with 
a smile: on the contrary, she frowned and relapsed 
into a reverie, which lasted until we reached Onslow 
Square, where we found Roger hobnobbing with 
Hilaria across the tea-table. I need scarcely say 
that I watched with interest and curiosity the 
meeting of a couple whose destinies I hoped to 
unite, and my nephew's speaking countenance at 
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once informed me that he appreciated and was 
startled by the change for the better in Elsie 
to which I alluded just now. That, so far as 
it went, was quite as it should be. In order to 
give results a fair chance of developing themselves 
as I wished them to do, I made some excuse for 
leading my wife aside, and our return, at the end 
of a quarter of an hour was evidently and satis¬ 
factorily unwelcome. Roger and Elsie, who were 
deeply engaged in conversation, had the air of 
wishing us elsewhere; their former confidential 
relations, one could see, had been resumed, and I 
inwardly blessed them both for looking so crossly at 
us. 

Well, I don’t know that they deserved my bene¬ 
diction—in fact, I know now that they did not—but 
for some little time after this their conduct was of a 
nature to render me comfortable and sanguine with 
regard to its consequences. Those early days of 
the London season, during which my ward—already 
reduced to half-mourning—was present at sundry 
social gatherings, when Roger never failed to 
gravitate to her elbow, struck me as full of bright 
promise, and Hilaria, happily, offered no opposition 
to the growth of an intimacy which I had rather 
expected her to discourage. I am, I suppose, the 
most ingenuous of conspirators; while my wife, 
although she may be something of a goose, probably 
understands the significance of certain phenomena 
better than I can pretend to do. No doubt, for 
example, she was aware that as soon as Lady 
Prestwood, who was lingering in Yorkshire, came 
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up to town, the puppets would begin to dance to 
another tune. 

“ I am so glad,” she tranquilly remarked, “ that 
Roger and dear Elsie are the best of friends. Of 
course there can’t be the shadow of a danger to 
either of them in a friendship of that sort, and it is 
nice for her to have somebody to talk to at parties. 
I dare say Mr. Billing will be convalescent and ready 
to take his place by the time that—he has less 
leisure.” 

That time arrived in due course. So did Lady 
Prestwood, and so did Graves Billing, with his arm 
in a sling. Everybody behaved exactly as might 
have been anticipated ; yet I will not deny that 
their behavior caused me some little vexation. I 
had ventured to hope that Roger had more strength 
of mind, and I even went so far as to tell him as 
much. 

“ You are perfectly welcome to drop us like hot 
coals, if you have had enough of us, my dear fellow,” 
said I; “ but I shouldn’t, if I were in your place, allow 
a jealous woman to forbid my going to Onslow 
Square or anywhere else.” 

He looked distressed and annoyed. “ I suppose 
you must mean Amy Prestwood,” he said. “ She 
isn t a bit jealous, that I know of—why on earth 
should she be?—and she certainly hasn’t forbidden 
me to go to Onslow Square. Naturally, her being 
in London implies some curtailment of my spare 
hours; she wants to consult me about fifty things— 
investments, and the management of the estate, and 
the boy’s education, and all that.” 
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“Since when,” I inquired, “have you taken to 
calling Lady Prestwood by her baptismal name?” 

He answered, almost angrily, that he believed he 
had done so ever since she had begun to address 
him by his—which was a long time ago. “ I don’t 
know what you would be at! ” he added, fixing an 
incipiently defiant pair of eyes upon mine. 

How, indeed, was he to know or guess ? He could 
not conjecture that I, who had always impressed 
upon him the advisability, from a worldly and prac* 
tical point of view, of leading some heavily gilded 
bride to the altar, now wished him to bestow his 
affections upon an ostensibly indigent orphan. 

“ Don’t lose your temper,” I said, repenting of 
having so foolishly and inexplicably lost my own, 
“ after all, when one comes to think of it, you can’t 
act more wisely than by placing yourself at Lady 
Prestwood’s orders. Only I feel just a little bit 
sorry for poor Elsie, who isn’t a very good hand at 
making new friends and who perhaps may not under¬ 
stand what she has done to deserve such sudden 
abandonment.” 

“ There’s Booty for her,” returned Roger doggedly 
and a trifle sullenly. “ Booty is willing and anxious 
to be her friend—more than her friend, for the matter 
of that, Amy Prestwood declares-” 

“ Oh, you need not tell me what* her ladyship de¬ 
clares,” I interrupted ; “ one feels the effect of her 
declarations without hearing them. Jealousy, of 
course, can have nothing to do with them—as you 
very justly say, why on earth should she be jealous ?— 
but one takes the liberty of doubting whether she 
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sincerely believes that Elsie cares, or ever will care, 
a button for the representative of boots.” 

I suppose I had no business to talk like that: since 
I was debarred from speaking more to the point, I 
should have consulted my dignity and Elsie’s better 
by holding my tongue. But, bless me! the main¬ 
tenance of dignity is a poor substitute for happiness, 
and I was not, I own, above insinuating that my 
nephew’s attentions to Miss Britten had to some ex¬ 
tent committed him ! The thin end of the wedge, 
I said to myself, must be inserted somehow or other 
or we should presently find ourselves face to face 
with a fiasco. Moreover, if ever there was a strictly, 
chivalrously honorable man, it is Roger. 

Whether he understood my hint or not I cannot 
say. If so, he took it in quite the wrong spirit; 
for he continued to efface himself sedulously and 
provokingly, whereas Graves Billing, backed and 
beckoned by Hilaria, haunted us daily and nightly. 
I have already said that such an epithet as “ fussy ” 
cannot, as a general rule, be considered in any way 
applicable to me ; yet it is possible that some ap¬ 
proach to fussiness may, at that particular time, have 
characterized my demeanor. I ask any impartial 
reader whether he himself, situated as I was, would 
not have been in some danger of incurring the same 
reproach. I had, it must be understood, to imply, 
without formulating, excuses for Roger; I had to 
counteract Hilaria’s incessant, unconcealed attempts 
to leave Elsie and young Billing by themselves; I 
had, above all, to keep a secret which I was under 
perpetual and powerful temptation to reveal. If my 
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conscience would have allowed me to tell Elsie that 
she was not in the least bound to select a well-to- 


do husband, and if I could, without breaking my 
pledged word, have intimated t<5 Roger that Lady 
Prestwood's was not the only fortune within his 
reach, all would have been comparatively plain 
sailing; b ut > treachery to the dead being out of the 
question, I was fain to fall back upon a policy of 
strategy which failed, rather more often than not, to 
achieve it s immediate purpose. Hence an occasional 
tendency towards officiousness and irritability on my 
part. My stren gth, I fully admit, was to sit still* 
Having s ° Kttle control over the progress of events, 
I should have calmly awaited the proper moment to 
step in, if necessary, with my inexorable veto. But 
it was Lady Prestwood much more than Graves 
Billing who alarmed me. What would become of 
my veto iff some fine morning, her betrothal to Roger 
were announced ? 

However, occasional consolatory episodes bright¬ 
ened what, for me, was a period of anxiety and mis¬ 
giving. 1 remember especially one evening, at an 
enormous “ squash " in a large house, when Lady 
Prestwood, with a puckered brow, asked me whether 
I had any idea what had become of my nephew, 
whom she had promised to take on with her to I know 
not what subsequent entertainment. 

“ I saw him half an hour ago,” I answered. “ Half 


an hour ago I also saw my niece, whom I don t see 
now and to whom I should like to suggest that it is 
time to go home. Can they have concealed them- 

Mlyes somewhere together ? 
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The amusing part of it was that they had. After 
a prolonged search, in which young Billing took an 
active part, they were discovered, gravely conversing, 
in the cloak-room—of all places!—and they seemed 
to resent being disturbed quite as much as others 
resented their joint disappearance. I felt that I had 
scored one that time. 

On the way home—my wife, being slightly indis¬ 
posed, was off duty that night—I took occasion to 
observe airily, “ If you go on like this, young woman, 
you will end by getting yourself into trouble. One 
doesn’t monopolize such a fascinating bachelor as 
Roger with impunity, let me tell you.” 

“Does it matter?” she asked, rather wearily and 
languidly. “ Major Denne, who is always reminding 
me that he is old enough to be my father, (though 
he would have had to marry before he left school to 
have a daughter of my age, would he not ?) was only 
giving me some good advice. He is not the sort of 
person who would ever be suspected of indulging in 
a flirtation, I should think.” 

“ With regard to us all,” I replied, “ the strangest 
and most unjust suspicions are apt to obtain 
credence. And what,” I insidiously continued, 
“ might he have been advising you to do ? ” 

No answer was vouchsafed to me; but none, to 
be sure, was needed. Easily enough could I surmise 
what that donkey had been advising her to do ! 

“ Well,” I remarked presently, “ so long as you 

don’t take his advice !-” 

“ I wish,” sighed Elsie, “ that he would take mine! 
It seems such a pity, and so—so unlike him, that he 
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should think it his duty to marry some horrid woman 
or other for the sake of her money! Even if his 
property does have to be sold, through no fault of 
his, surely that will be a thousand times better than 
condemning himself to misery for the rest of his 
days/’ 

44 So you have been discussing that question, have 
you ? ” said I, not ill pleased. 44 Roger is not much 
given to discussing it, urgent though it is becoming 
for him ; but I am quite of your mind, and if he ever 
does me the honor to consult me, I shall not fail to 
tell him so. All sorts of opinions are entertained 
and proclaimed upon the subject of matrimony; but 
it remains true that a loveless marriage is the most 
fatal of all mistakes. Mark, learn and inwardly 
digest that truth for your own future behoof, my 
dear.” 

44 Oh, I—that is different! ” she returned, with a 
self-disdainful gesture, revealed to me by the flash 
of an electric lamp which we were passing at the 
moment; 44 everybody knows that women are quite 
different.” 

Everybody knows that women are not open to the 
convincing influences of argument. That was why 
I judiciously held my peace. It struck me as not 
unlikely that she wished to be argued with, and I 
knew better than to gratify her. At once more 
simple and more subtle, said I to myself, to let 
Roger's sage counsels sink in and produce their nat¬ 
ural result of pained opposition. I had said my 
little say ; I was not going to weaken it by allowing 
her to take up the position of hrs advocate. 
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All this may have been very clever on my part—I 
am quite inclined to think that it was—but of course 
I was working more or less in the dark. I thought I 
had made it tolerably clear to Elsie that she was in 
every sense free to consult her own wishes; it did not 
occur to me that I had to contend against misplaced 
pride and other aggravating, if not unnatural 
emotions. Therefore I grew ill at ease when day 
followed day, bringing no Roger to our house and 
allowing us no abatement of Graves Billing. Surely 
that easily-snubbed youth might have been warned off 
the premises without difficulty or discourtesy, if—as 
.1 had taken it for granted was the case—Elsie 
hated the sight of him ! Yet she appeared not less 
reluctant to dismiss him than to be abandoned for 
five consecutive minutes to the sole enjoyment of his 
society. 

A welcome ally came at length to my aid in the 
person of the Marquis de Valmaisonwho descended 
upon us, all smiles, one fine afternoon, and an¬ 
nounced that he had run across the Channel for a 
short part of the racing season. Despite the numerous 
claims which his smart racing friends had upon his 
leisure, he found time to follow up his first visit to 
Onslow Square by frequent reappearances, and, like 
the sharp-witted Frenchman that he was, he took in 
the situation at a glance. He did not scruple to 
tell me that I astonished him. 

44 The. son of an advertising tradesman !—but, my 
dear sir, I should have thought that you would have 
pronounced such a person impossible! ” he exclaimed. 
44 Wealthy, it is true: but, when all is said, one cannot 
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forget that our poor Elsie has good blood both on her 
father s and on her mother’s side, and it is incom¬ 
prehensible to me—However, I admit that you have 
the right to tell me to mind my own business.” 

I assured him that nobody could be less anxious 
for an alliance with the Billing family than I was, 
whereupon he shrugged his shoulders eloquently. 

44 Yet you throw your doors open wide to receive 
him! Oh, I know that with you it is not as with 
us; according to your droll system, the young lady is 
supposed to choose for herself. But certain re¬ 
strictions, certain facilities remain, after all, under 
the control of parents and guardians even in Eng¬ 
land.” 

44 If you will tell me,” I answered in an outburst 
of exasperated candor, 44 how the deuce I am to shut 
my door in the face of a young man whom my wife 
persists in inviting I shall be much obliged to you. 
My heartfelt desire is that he may shortly propose 
and be refused.” 

M. de Valmaison smiled somewhat ironically. 
44 Ah ! Lady Denne—I see. But not you ? You have 
perhaps, other projects—another candidate in view ? ” 

Not choosing to be drawn, I replied that all I 
wished for was my ward’s happiness, which I did not 
think likely to be brought about by a share in Mr. 
Graves Billing’s money. 

He nodded thoughtfully. 44 So that the decision 
virtually rests with her ? ” he remarked. 44 It is a 
decision which may well cause some hesitation to 
a young girl who has no fortune of her own. I 
think you said that she had no fortune of her own ? ” 
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I had not said so; but I refrained from contradict¬ 
ing him, and he resumed : 

44 Well, well! it is a case for giving the poor child 
a little moral support. Have I your permission to 
speak to her upon the subject ? ” 

This having been willingly accorded to him, he 
rubbed his hands cheerfully. 

“ A lions f since you and I are agreed, all will 
arrange itself. If you had been on the side of the 
ladies—for our charming Lady Prestwood is a little 
inalliance with Lady Denne, is she not ?—I could only 
have retired regretfully ; but as it is, we have not to 
acknowledge ourselves beaten yet. Mr. Billing may 
carry his merchandise to another market; poverty- 
stricken though some of us may be, we are not yet 
reduced to licking anybody’s boots! Is not that so ? ” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON ASCOT HEATH. 

I KNOW considerably more about the Marquis de 
Valmaison now than I did a year ago ; but I have 
not yet discovered—nor can Elsie, on being ques¬ 
tioned, tell me—the secret of his irresistible influence 
over his niece. It is impossible, she says, to help 
being influenced by one who can read the most 
secret thoughts of your heart without ever having 
been given a hint of them—an explanation which 
must serve, I suppose, in default of a better, and in 
spite of her somewhat inconsistent assertion that she 
distrusted him a little from the first. I, who saw 
no reason for distrusting him, was not much con¬ 
cerned at the time to account for his ability to ac¬ 
complish what seemed to be beyond my powers; I 
was content to take note of the evident and comfort¬ 
ing fact that a word or two from him went a very 
long way with her. 

“ It is as I supposed,” he took early occasion to 
inform me, “ the poor child has doubts and scruples 
which are entirely natural, considering the situation 
in which she finds herself. I imagine that if you or 
I were in her place—impoverished and necessarily 
dependent upon benevolent relatives—we should 
think twice or three times before turning a deaf ear 
to the solicitations of opulence, eh ? ” 
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“ But I have told her again and again/' I pro¬ 
tested, 44 that she is not impoverished and that she 
does not owe a penny to our benevolence." 

44 Quite so !—exactly so ! Nevertheless there is a 
species of pride which requires delicate handling and 
at which nobody can wonder. Her one desire is to 
please you, and her chief fear is that she may be 
left for an indefinite length of time upon your hands. 
I believe, however, I have convinced her that she 
would not please you, whatever Lady Denne's view 
may be, by accepting Mr. Billing, Cest autant de 
$agnt / For the rest one must proceed with caution, 
bearing always in mind that, from the nature of the 
case, the question of marriage is rather more urgent 
than it would be if, for example, she were your 
daughter. Could you not contrive to find some 
rival for Mr. Billing ? " 

I did not care to own that I had, I hoped, found one. 
44 All in good time," was my discreet reply ; 44 fresh 
acquaintances are stepping upon the scene every 
day." 

44 Yes; but they do not appear to be attracted by 
her nor she by them," he rejoined. 44 Besides Mr 
Billing she is intimate with no young man, she tells 
me, except your nephew—who, to be sure, is scarcely 
a young man, and who is, of course, not to be 
thought of." 

I don’t know what made me say, 44 It is a pity 
that Roger is not to be thought of." It is, perhaps, 
a fact that there was something sympathetic about 
the man which induced his fellow-creatures to reveal 
themselves to him, and I have already owned that 
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he inspired me with no instinctive distrust. A 
quickly-repressed smile, however, and a fugitive 
twinkle in his eye showed me that I had made an 
anticipated admission; so I hastened to add: 
44 What I mean is that Roger is one in a thousand, 
and that any woman who may marry him will have 
a right to call herself lucky. But his circumstances 
compel him, or ought to compel him, to look for a 
rich bride.” 

M. de Valmaison laughed. 44 Oh, notoriously! 
It is also notorious—is it not ?—that he may dis¬ 
cover one without using a telescope. In any case, 
you are too good a friend of his, I feel sure, to en¬ 
tice him into an act of supreme folly.” 

44 4 Most friendship is feigning, most loving were 
folly/ ” I murmured. 44 Still, if we acted upon that 
assumption, the world might as well come to an end 
at once, I suppose.” 

My interlocutor either did not hear me or did not 
think my remarks worthy of notice. He said: 
u For the moment, we cannot serve Miss Elsie better 
than by amusing her, and London, fortunately, 
offers plenty of amusements to young people at this 
time of year. You will be taking her down to Ascot 
next week, no doubt ? ” 

I had not contemplated doing so. Being myself 
no frequenter of race-meetings, I had then forgotten 
that the gay world was about to make its annual 
descent upon Berkshire ; nor, if I had remembered 
the circumstance, should I have thought of joining 
a crowd ta which neither my wife nor I have ever at¬ 
tempted to belong. But now that he had mentioned 
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it, adding that we should certainly meet him, as well 
as sundry other friends of ours‘there, I thought it 
might, after all, be as well to treat Elsie to that little 
outing ; so I said we must see whether we could not 
manage the cup day. 

We did in the sequel, manage it, proceeding to 
our destination humbly by rail; and at the risk of 
sinking in the reader’s esteem, I will confess that I 
should have enjoyed the prospect of our jaunt more 
if Hilaria had not taken us somewhat aback by 
announcing that she intended to participate in it. 
Hilaria’s notion of the costume appropriate to the 
occasion was as startling and original as most of her 
notions are. I cannot essay any detailed description 
of it; but when I state that some of its component 
parts were a browi* straw hat, innocent of any trim¬ 
ming, a floating blue gauze veil, a gray alpaca dust- 
cloak, white stockings and spring-sided boots (does 
anybody in the world except Hilaria and thesuicides 
>vhose bodies are found in the Thames wear spring¬ 
sided boots?) and when I add that a fresh wind was 
blowing across the heath that day, I cannot but 
think that the sympathy of the kind-hearted will be 
mine. However, Roger, who is far above caring 
what his companions may look like, was quick enough 
to recognize and join us on our arrival, while Graves 
Billing followed closely on his heels. 

“ Never thought of your being here, Lady Denne! 
Awfully glad to see you—and Miss Britten, too. 
Hope you’ll come and have some lunch with us 
presently,” was the latter’s hospitable greeting. 

Both Roger and he were at Ascot for the week, as 
IX S 
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was also M. de Valmaison, who was the guest 
of some aristocratic sportsman or other, and who 
presently tripped up, hat in hand. Elsie—very pret¬ 
tily dressed in black and white—welcomed him 
cordially. Roger's acknowledgment of his passing 
salute was somewhat markedly curt. My nephew's 
manners are generally considered to be far better 
than those of the average young man of the day: 
yet when he happens to dislike a person that person 
is never allowed to entertain the shadow of a doubt 
as to the fact. In explanation of the unconcealed 
antipathy which he felt for the representative of the 
French turf, he remarked: 

“ That old scamp must have done pretty well for 
himself and his syndicate on Tuesday. Two 
winners at long odds, and neither of them horses 
that ought to have had the ghost of chance on public 
form ! A clever speculator, if you like, but no sports¬ 
man ! ” 

“ What do you mean by his syndicate ? " I inquired. 

Graves Billing obligingly informed me that the 
Marquis de Valmaison had been stone broke years 
ago, and that the horses which continued to run in 
his name were not his exclusive property. Accord¬ 
ing to the same authority, these horses so seldom 
ran as they might have been expected to do that 
their victories were deservedly unpopular. “You 
never know where you are with that gang, or what 
they’ll be up to next!" he continued, gazing 
morosely at the retreating figures of M. de Valmaison 
and Elsie. 

Well, he had perhaps better reasons that he knew 
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of for looking askance at my Gallic ally. As for 
racing transactions, I do not pretend to understand 
them or to determine where the somewhat indeter¬ 
minate line which separates honorable from dishonor¬ 
able conduct should be drawn. It was enough for 
me to know that a very acute and capable personage 
meant, if he could, to put a spoke in Billing junior's 
wheel, and I did not at all mind Rogers asking 
rather crossly: 

44 Do you like Miss Britten to be trotted about by 
that man and introduced to people as his niece ? " 

44 Considering that she is his niece, I don't see 
what voice I have in the matter," I replied; 44 but if 
you object to her being seen in his company, why 
don’t you go and snatch her away from him ?" 

44 Really I think I had better, unless you will," 
Roger returned. And without more ado, he strode 
off to give effect to his‘ convictions of what was 
fitting. 

That suited me quite well. I don’t know whether 
Graves Billing's nose was put out of joint or not, for 
at that juncture my attention was drawn away from 
him by the advent of Lady Prestwood—a vision of 
beauty and exquisite clothing. 

Her little ladyship was adequately convoyed on her 
way from the enclosure to the paddock by a ducal 
magnate of the turf, who beamed upon her with a 
mixture of paternal affection and the appreciation 
of a connoisseur who had watched more than one 
generation of pretty women wax and wane. I dare 
say she was neither dissatisfied with her escort nor 
wholly unconscious of charms which had not since her 
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widowhood, graced any race course until how. She 
was not, however, too proud to recognize unfashion¬ 
able acquaintances, and, after one glance of amaze¬ 
ment and quickly subdued merriment at Hilaria, 
who, with feet wide apart, was sweeping the horizoa 
through a pair of binoculars, she extended a tiny, 
gloved hand to me. 

“ The last place in the world where I should have 
expected to meet you and dear Lady Denne, Sir 
Edward! ” she exclaimed. “ I thought you were 
both quite superior to this kind of frivolity.” 

“Individually and jointly, we are,” I replied; 
“ but—we have a niece, you see.” 

" Ah, yes, of course! And I have—my boys. 
That accounts for me as well as for you.” 

By her " boys ” she meant the younger officers of 
the 4th Life Guards, whom it sometimes pleased 
her to designate by that title and over whom she 
affected to exercise a species of bequeathed surveil¬ 
lance. It was in compliance with their entreaties, 
she went on to say, that she was where she was. 
Then, after nodding familiarly to Graves Billing, she 
inquired. “ And what have you done with your 
niece ? ” 

I permitted myself the satisfaction of answering 
that she had gone off somewhere or other with my 
nephew; whereat the mother of the regiment (so to 
call her) frowned for an instant and drew in her breath 
impatiently. She also darted a displeased and inter¬ 
rogative stare at one of her subalterns, who looked 
rather confused, but she abstained from verbal com¬ 
ment. The Duke’s broad back had been turned to- 
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wards us during the above short colloquy; she now 
gave it a poke with the tip of her sunshade and re¬ 
sumed her interrupted march. 

“Didn’t I,” asked Hilaria, suddenly, “hear some¬ 
body say something about lunch ? When and where 
does one get it ? ” 

I mildly remonstrated with my wife upon so pre¬ 
mature a demonstration of greediness; but Mr. 
Billing hastened to assure her that the resources of 
the Household cavalry would be at her service after 
the next race, and offered to start at once in quest 
of Miss Britten. 

“Well—if you don’t mind,” said Hilaria, tran¬ 
quilly. 44 There wouldn’t be much use in my look¬ 
ing for Elsie with my blind eyes through such a 
crowd ; but Ned and I will stay here, and I dare say 
when you have discovered her, you will manage to 
find your way back to us.” 

It seemed not unlikely that he would ; for that 
preposterous blue veil of hers made her as conspic¬ 
uous as any bookmaker could have desired to be. 
Nevertheless, we witnessed the finish of two races 
before we were again accosted, and although I did 
not doubt that Elsie was under efficient protection, 
I began to feel a trifle uneasy about my own pros¬ 
pects of refreshment. 

“ There is nothing to make a fuss about,” said 
Hilaria, reassuringly. “ Very likely they have for¬ 
gotten us, and it don’t matter if they have; I am 
not a bit hungry, really. I sent that young man 
away on purpose; you know he will be only too glad 
to take care of Elsie, whereas M. de Valmaison and 
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Roger have probably other people to attend to. I 
flatter myself,” she added with an indescribably comic 
air of complacency, “ that I should soon become a 
rather successful chaperon. A little practice is all 
that is required to get one into the way of arranging 
matters as one wants them arranged.” 

Unobtrusive and unselfish though I am, I cannot 
pretend to wish for any arrangement which threatens 
to leave one starving; but my growing apprehen¬ 
sions were allayed at length by the return of Booty, 
who hurried up, rather heated and breathless, to an¬ 
nounce that after having been “ all over the place,” 
he had only just run his quarry to earth. She was 
seated at luncheon, it seemed, between Denne and 
Lady Prestwood, and he was awfully sorry to have 
kept us waiting such a long time, and wouldn’t we 
come and have something to eat now ? 

I must say for that youth that he was a good-tem¬ 
pered creature. I can’t say for Lady Prestwood that 
she looked in quite the best of tempers when we 
took our places at the long table which she adorned 
with her presence and patronage, and from the em¬ 
phatic manner in which she ignored Roger, who was 
seated near her, I gathered that he was in tempo¬ 
rary disgrace. But that, of course, did not partic¬ 
ularly grieve me, nor did I allow the spectacle of my 
nephew’s silent gravity to interfere with the gratifi¬ 
cation of a healthy appetite. I don't remember ex¬ 
actly how it came about that I subsequently found 
myself strolling away from the course, with a cigar 
in my mouth and Roger by my side, but I knew that 
the rest of the party had been, somehow or other, 
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satisfactorily disposed of, and I was vaguely under 
the impression that my companion wanted to have 
a talk with me in private. 

That impression ceased to be vague from the 
moment that I perceived the drift of his opening 
remarks, which bore reference to the folly of imagin¬ 
ing that any human being’s destinies could be settled 
satisfactorily for him or her, even by the most pru¬ 
dent and best-intentioned of would-be guides. “ You 
cannot/’ this observant student of humanity de¬ 
clared, 44 compel people to like what they don’t like, 
however much you may regret that their tastes 
should run counter to their worldly interests.” 

• 44 In other words,” said I, a little amused by the 
solemnity of his face and voice, 44 it has at length 
dawned upon you that Mr. Graves Billing won’t do. 
Well, I never for a moment thought he would. If 
anybody has been exciting himself to make Elsie 
like a person whom she certainly doesn’t like well 
enough to marry, I am not that goose. I neither 
wish her to marry him nor mean her to do so, if I 
can possibly help it.” 

44 God knows I don’t want her to marry him! ” ex¬ 
claimed Roger, with rather more vehemence than 
the occasion appeared to call for. 

That was good hearing; but I was careful to dis¬ 
play no ill-timed exultation. 44 Oh, don’t you ? I 
thought you did,” was my diplomatically indifferent 
rejoinder. 

44 No; not after what she has been saying to me 
to-day. She doesn’t care for the poor boy, and she 
never will: so what is the use of bullying her? All 
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the same it's a pity: for he is a good sort, and he 
has more money than he knows how to spend.” 

“ Perhaps,” I observed, “ Elsie may not think 
that money is the one and only thing iir the world 
worth having.” 

“ Ah, but isn't she in a manner bound to look 
upon money as a sine qua non ? Aren't we all— 
most of us, at any rate—bound to accept that point 
of view ? Take my own case, for instance. I’m 
sure I don’t covet riches, and yet-” 

“And yet there is Riversham, to be rescued by 
hook or by crook from the devouring maw of the 
ambitious modern tradesman.” 

Roger sighed heavily, “Just so—there's Riversham. 
Old Bill, whom I don't blame, intends to have the 
place, and have it he will,, unless—well, to speak 
plainly, unless I can make up my mind to espouse 
some lady possessed of the wherewithal to outbid 
him. It isn't a very dignified position to occupy, is 
it ? I don't know that it is even a very decent one.” 

. u There was a time, my dear fellow,” said I, 
“ when I used to hope that Lady Prestwood-” 

“ Oh, we won't mention names, please,” inter¬ 
rupted Roger, hastily. 

“ Very well, I was only going to say that there 
was a time when I used to hope that a certain un¬ 
specified lady, who had capital at command, might 
win as much of your affection as is needful for 
matrimonial purposes, even though you should stop 
short of falling over head and ears in love with her. 
I still think that many happy and successful mar¬ 
riages are contracted without what you call passion* 
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ate devotion on either side. But, then, of course, 
there must be no risk of passionate devotion on 
either side to a third person.” 

A trifle bold of me, I admit, to use such language, 
but something—Roger’s demeanor, rather than the 
excellent luncheon of which I had just partaken, I 
trust—encouraged me to be bold. 

He faced round upon me and asked me almost 
fiercely what I meant by that. We had wandered 
across the heath to a point remote from the stands 
and the ring, whence an intermittent hubbub was 
wafted toward us in gusts by the soft summer wind, 
my tall, handsome nephew, who did not look any- 
thing like his age, and to whose manly beauty I feel 
sure that I should have fallen a willing victim, had I 
belonged to the other sex, was swinging his stick 
impatiently to and fro, while his clear, honest eyes 
probed my duller, older, less candid organs of vision. 
Having said so much, I could scarcely shirk saying 
more. 

“ I don’t mean,” I replied, “ that I suspect the 
unspecified lady of an imprudent attachment. How 
about you, though ? ” 

“ I give you my word of honor” he returned, 
“ that I never suspected myself of any such thing 
until this very day! You must have guessed it, I 
suppose; though I can’t imagine how or why! 
But you can’t by any possibility approve of it: you 
must see that it is a thing to be smothered and for¬ 
gotten as soon as may be. Setting all other con¬ 
siderations aside—not that one can, or ought to, set 
them aside—my age would be a sufficient obstacle.” 
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It was one at which I felt free to laugh. “ Your 
age/’ said I, “ is neither more nor less than what 

Elsie may pronounce it to be. If she loves you-” 

“ Oh, bless your soul ! she doesn't; she isn't 
dreaming of anything so outrageously out of the 
way. She takes me for an elderly friend and coun¬ 
sellor—which is just what I should like to be, and 
fully intended to be. Only then, all of a sudden, I 
made the painful discovery that you know of. What 
I can't make head or tail of is your standing there, 
smoking serenely, and looking as if you thought it 
all rather a good joke ! Why on earth don't you 
abuse me and call me a thundering ass? " 

The difficulty of explaining why I did not act in 
the manner suggested must be apparent to every¬ 
body. I could scarcely help looking serene and con¬ 
tented, since matters seemed to be falling out in ac¬ 
cordance with my fondest hopes; yet how was I to 
admit and account for the improbable fact that I 
had cherished such hopes ? In this dilemma I did 
what I suppose that most men, situated as I was, 
would have done and fell back upon prevarication. 

“ My dear Roger,” said I. “ I was born and 
brought up at a time when sentiment and romance 
happened to be in one of their periodical fits of full 
bloom. One belongs, whether one wishes it or not, 
to one’s youth, and one inevitably reverts to it in old 
age. That is why lovers appeal to me, while wise 
and prudent matrimonial projects leave me cold. If 
Elsie had fallen in love with young Billing, or if you 
were in love with a lady whom we have agreed not 
to name, I should endeavor to acquiesce cheerfully 
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in the decrees of a beneficent and worldly-wise 
Providence ; but, as neither of these events has taken 
place, I must be permitted to draw a long breath of 
relief. It is, after all, refreshing to meet with fellow- 
mortals whose aspirations are not wholly and solely 
mercenary.” 

Roger frowned at me in evident perplexity. 41 I 
don’t remember ever to have heard you speak like 
that before,” he remarked. 

44 I don’t remember,” I rejoined, 44 ever to have 
heard you announce before that you were in 
love.” 

44 Oh, in love! If I said that—but I don’t think I 
did—I said rather more than I ought to have done. 
I am not so hard hit but that I can get over this ab¬ 
surd and belated attack, which I certainly did not 
expect you, of all people, to encourage.” 

44 Did you,” I enquired, 44 lead me away from the 
gay throng in the hope of being discouraged ? If 
not, what was your purpose ? ” 

He acknowledged, with an embarrassed laugh, that 
he hardly knew. Upon the whole, he believed that 
a desire to 44 do the straight thing” had been his 
chief motive, and that he had thought I ought, per¬ 
haps, to be told what an idiot he was. 

44 Quite right,” I returned approvingly, 44 only it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that I am to accept that 
definition of you.” 

44 What!—you don’t call a man of my years an idiot 
for losing his well-seasoned heart to a girl who doesn’t 
care a rap for him, and couldn’t marry him without 
setting common sense at defiance if she did ? 
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Then perhaps you will own at best that Rivers- 
ham-” 

“ Riversham be hanged! ” I valiantly cried. 

And then, as he stared at me in open-mouthed 
bewilderment, I went on. “Yes; those are my 
sentiments. Everything has its price, and it is 
possible, by my way of thinking, to pay too high a 
price even for the home of your forefathers. I have 
spoken ! I decline to breathe another word upon 
the subject. You are old enough to know your own 
mind and take your own line without any help from 

M 

me. 

My prophetic eye beheld him taking his own line 
and flinging base considerations of expediency to 
the winds ; I likewise saw myself stepping forward, 
as in the last scene of a comedy, to crown disin¬ 
terested virtue with riches and inform two rash 
lovers that what they had been willing to sacrifice 
for the sake of love was theirs in spite of them. It 
was a pleasing vision, and I dare say my expressive 
countenance beamed at the mental contemplation 
of it. Whether Roger continued to set himself 
down as an idiot or not I cannot say; but I am 
afraid he suspected me either of incipient lunacy or 
of having imbibed rather more champagne than an 
elderly gentleman can safely swallow in warm 
summer weather. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MR. BILLING RECEIVES. 

M. DE VALMAISON left England immediately after 
what, I was assured, had been a remarkably success¬ 
ful Ascot for him. Not by me was success on the 
turf likely to be grudged to one who had proved 
himself so successful and so helpful in other fields, 
nor was I slow to respond to the amiable invitation 
conveyed in his parting words: 

“ Write to me, I beg of you, my dear sir,’* said 
he, “ if at any time you should think I can be of 
service to you. For the rest, I recommend one 
Andromeda to you with complete confidence. You 
will not, I am sure, permit her to be devoured by 
the Billing monster, and supposing the aid of a 
Perseus to be required —mon Dieu ! I believe you 
capable of laying your hand upon one.” 

I ventured modestly to hold the same belief, 
though I did not express it. I confined myself to 
thanking M. de Valmaison very heartily, promising 
to communicate with him in the event of any 
troublesome complications arising, and declaring 
that both Elsie and I were already much in his debt. 
It was, in point of fact, evident to me that some¬ 
body’s representations—M. de Valmaison’s rather 
than Roger’s, I surmised—had virtually disposed of 
the meek yet persistent Graves, who did not desist 
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from haunting us, but who had himself begun to 
wear the air of one who is committed to a forlorn 
hope. So comfortably convinced was I of this that 
I did not hesitate to accept an invitation, transmit¬ 
ted to us through my nephew, from the head of the 
firm of Billing, who was so good as to ask us all to 
spend a day at Riversham and attend a subsequent 
meeting of the Primrose League, which was to be 
held in the grounds. 

“ I thought,” Roger explained, “ that you might 
perhaps like to have a look at the old place, and this 
won’t commit you to any future acquaintance with 
my tenants, if you object to them. Political gather¬ 
ings don’t count, I believe.” 

I said I could object to shaking hands with no 
sound Conservative, however much I might depre¬ 
cate a connection by marriage with would-be sup- 
planters of an ancient Tory family. “ But if there 
ever was any danger of that catastrophe,” I added; 
“ there is none now. I am persuaded that your 
Booty has only to speak the word in order to be 
rejected. Let us hope that he will select this 
opportunity of speaking it and getting himself 
cleared out of the road.” 

Roger shook his head dubiously—whether because 
he was uncertain of his subaltern’s intentions, or 
because he still clung to the notion that Elsie ought 
not to be encouraged to throwaway a fortune,I had 
no means of determining. Since Ascot Roger had 
not honored Onslow Square with a visit, and now 
that I had, so to speak, got him on my hook, I 
judged it wise to allow him plenty of line. His 
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scruples, after all, were comprehensible and not 
discreditable; in any case, events were pretty sure 
to make mincemeat of them. 

On the appointed morning—a splendid, cloudless 
summer morning—he was at Charing Cross to meet 
our small party and conduct us to the reserved 
saloon carriage in which several of Mr. Billing’s 
distinguished guests were already seated. Our 
personal distinction was vouched for by the circum¬ 
stance that we had been asked to luncheon, in com¬ 
pany with a Cabinet Minister and sundry other 
oratorical magnates; less honored personages, it 
appeared, would have to rest satisfied with light 
refreshments and out-door entertainments at a later 
period of the day. As my political importance and 
influence are not precisely overwhelming, there was 
a subtle significance about this admission of myself 
and my feminine belongings into the inner circle 
which did not escape me. I recognized it, however, 
with equanimity. Billing p£re, so far as I was con¬ 
cerned, was entirely welcome to sanction and support 
the designs of Billing fils ; if his unsolicited hos¬ 
pitality was destined to prove of no avail, that was 
his affair, not mine. I even indulged in a little 
inward chuckle over his approaching discomfiture; 
for indeed I had not much sympathy at the service 
of the affluent tradesman, whose expressed ambition 
it was to buy us out, root and branch. 

To be bought out, obliterated and replaced by 
prosperous tinkers and tailors!—sometimes I think 
that people don’t feel the humiliation of that fate 
nowadays so much as they would have done when 
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I was a boy. But perhaps I am unjust to them. 
What can they do, poor souls, with farms left on 
their hands, wheat down to heaven knows what ab¬ 
surd price and the cost of keeping up an establish¬ 
ment more and more enhanced ? Since they have 
no alternative, they do well, I suppose, to smile 
heroically, as Roger did, and keep on good terms 
with the triumphant bourgeois by whom they are 
elbowed aside. But supposing that, just for once, 
an occasion presents itself of turning the tables 
upon the new broom and it becomes possible (with¬ 
out transatlantic assistance) to sweep away the 
sweeper ? I really do not think that I could have 
had the heart to go down to Riversham that day, 
had I not foreseen a fair prospect of our thus aveng¬ 
ing our decaying class, nor could I upon any other 
terms have borne to be welcomed by old Mr. Billing 
in a room which a hundred associations had endeared 
and a lifetime of exile had hallowed to me. 

As far as that goes, it was a very decent, civil, 
rotund, bald-headed little man who held out his fat 
hand to me and hoped that I would “ say a few 
words ” by and by to the assembled electorate. I 
had no complaint to make either of old Billing or of 
his gushing, bedizened wife, except that they were 
where they were, and, considering that they paid 
their rent punctually, they had, of course, every right 
to be there—temporarily. The Cabinet Minister, 
who occupied the place of honor on our hostess* left 
at an elaborate luncheon, seemed to be of opinion 
that they were quite the right people in the right 
place. 
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I know not what necessary connection minstrels 
with blackened faces, performers upon the tightrope 
and fortune-tellers have with the maintenance of the 
British Empire in its integrity; but I am assured 
that such adjuncts are indispensable, in our times, 
to the success of a popular political gathering, and I 
am glad, on public grounds, to see how much they 
were appreciated when we subsequently followed 
our entertainers through the familiar old garden in¬ 
to the park beyond, where a large crowd was assem¬ 
bled. In company with the rest of our party I pres¬ 
ently mounted a covered platform and shouted out 
my “ few words/' which elicited the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a rather feeble cheer. Then I retired to 
the background, making room for rhetoricians of 
greater celebrity ; after which—to confess what the 
requirements of this truthful narrative forbid me to 
conceal—I dropped quietly and surreptitiously over 
the edge of the erection and took to my heels. 
There really was no need for me to stay and listen 
to persuasive eloquence; my vote is as assured to 
the Tory party as full payment of the sum owing by 
me in respect of income tax is to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; and I wanted to revisit, all by my¬ 
self, certain spots upon which my eyes had not rested 
for many a weary year. 

Riversham is a fine, imposing old mansion (other¬ 
wise it*would hardly have satisfied Mr. Billing’s legi¬ 
timate aspirations), which possesses, in addition to 
extensive gardens and pleasure-grounds, the some¬ 
what unusual attraction of being surrounded by a 
moat. In that moat I once, when of tender age, 
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went as near as possible to drowning myself, and I 
had a fancy for gazing once more at the well-remem¬ 
bered scene of a disaster which earned me a whip¬ 
ping at the time, besides threatening Her Majesty 
with the loss of a future painstaking official. So I 
strolled across wide spaces of beautifully kept turf 
and between borders gay with an elaborate system 
of carpet-gardening, unknown to the horticulturists 
of my day, until I reached the steep, sloping banks 
which flanked the drawbridge. Then I sat me down, 
with my stiffened legs stretched out before me, and 
staring pensively, like Narcissus, at my reflected 
image in the still green water below, began to put 
to myself some of those agreeable questions which 
are prone to occur to a man whose race is well-nigh 
run, when the unchanging aspect of inanimate Nature 
brings his own complete insignificance home to him. 
Is existence, after all, a blessing? Have our per¬ 
sonal methods of utilizing it been such as to reflect 
the smallest credit upon us? Would it have mat¬ 
tered a straw to ourselves or anybody else if nine- 
tenths of us had been drowned, like blind puppies, 
in our infancy? If it comes to that, does anything 
really matter much?—and do we not, during the 
greater part of our short lives, disquiet ourselves in 
vain ? 

I was rapidly becoming morbid—to the extent 
even of doubting whether the Council of India would 
not get on quite as well without Sir Edward Denne, 
K. C. S. I., as with him—when a shadow was pro¬ 
jected across me and the six-foot owner thereof, 
flinging himself down upon the grass by my side, 
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opportunely * put me in mind that there were still 
certain tasks which I alone was in a position to 
undertake. 

“You ought to set a better example/' said 
Roger; “one deserter makes many. I saw you 
slinking off, and I couldn’t resist following suit.” 

“ We may perhaps flatter ourselves, but we shall 
not be missed,” I replied. “As for me, memory 
beckoned me away, and I thought I was entitled to 
a last look at acres which will soon, I suppose, be 
trodden under the proprietary heel of the beautiful 
boots man.” 

He sighed and remarked that even in that 
case I had not necessarily taken my last look at 
them. 

“ In the natural course of things, Booty will 
succeed his father some day, and Booty’s wife may 
invite you to stay here, if you are good. Indeed, 
she can do no less.” 

“Very true,” I cheerfully agreed. “You have 
made up your mind to sell the place, then ? And 
Elsie, no doubt, has made up her mind to become 
Mrs. Booty, in spite of the contrary advice with 
which sundry well-meaning persons have favored 
her.” 

Roger did not smile. He lighted a cigarette with 
great deliberation, clasped his hands behind his 
head, stared up at the blue sky, and observed 
oracularly, “ Che sarh sarh .” 

I said: “Don’t you think you are rather an 
ass?” 

“ I don’t think about the matter, I know it,” he 
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replied. “ All the same, I may not be quite such an 
ass as you take me for. Anyhow, I want you, 
please, to dismiss from your mind a conversation 
which we had together at Ascot. I had no busi¬ 
ness to offer advice to Miss Britten and of course it 
wasn’t really impartial advice, though I meant it to 
be. You see, I honestly believed at the time that 
she felt herself being forced into Booty’s arms 
against her inclination.” 

“ Well, and what do you believe now ? ” I in¬ 
quired. 

He shrugged his shoulders and owned that he 
hardly knew what to believe. “ I was talking to 
her for a short time this afternoon, and I fancied 
from what she said that—that—in short, that she had 
guessed why I have been keeping out of her way of 
late, and that she wasn’t best pleased. She praised 
up Booty, too, in a way that I have never heard her 
do before. When all is said, she may be fond of 
him; why shouldn’t she be? Women have so many 
motives which we can’t enter into for disguising 
their real sentiments! Meanwhile, she and he have 
vanished. They didn’t even wait to listen to your 
speech, I noticed.” 

44 Rather bad manners on their part,” I remarked ; 
44 but then one doesn’t look for good manners from 
the present generation. Your own are scarcely up 
to the mark.” 

“ My manners ? Why, what is wrong with them ? ” 
Roger demanded, in surprise. 

44 Well, I don’t think you have treated us with 
any excess of politeness,” I answered. 44 You your- 
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self plead guilty to having kept out of our way, and 
the excuse which you intimate strikes me as a some¬ 
what lame one." 

Roger assumed a more erect attitude, clapped his 
hands down upon his knees and looked me straight 
in the face. 44 Let us understand one another," said 
he. 44 At the present moment I can’t for the life 
of me make out what you would have me do ! You 
taunt me for being inclined to sell this place, which 
I shall never have money enough of my own to keep 
up-" 

44 Never did anything of the kind," I interjected. 

44 You have been doing nothing else from start to 
finish. And yet you think it consistent to call me 
an ass!" 

44 There are asses and asses," said I. 44 Take, for 
instance, the ass who says, 4 All for love, and the 
family estate well lost! ’ However asinine he may 
be, one has a certain liking and fellow-feeling for 
him. Then there is the ass who considers that his 
duty to the family and the estate ought to override 
all sentimental consideration. An ass he must be 
called, because we have but one life here below and 
we are entitled to make the best we can of it; still, 
his unselfishness commands respect. The ass whom 
it is impossible either to respect or to like or to 
sympathize with is the one who chucks away every¬ 
thing—estate, love and all—without so much as an 
appropriate murmur or an imaginable reason." 

Roger declared that he saw no sense in talking 
like that. 44 A man can’t chuck away what he hasn’t 
got, and it stands to reason that, whether I am ass 
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enough to have fallen in love with Miss Britten or 
not, she isn’t in love with me.” 

“ It may be as you say,” I replied; “ no doubt 
you know best. But I seem to remember a proverb 
referring to faint hearts and fair ladies, which met 
with pretty general acceptance in the days of my 
youth.” 

“ Good Lord ! do you want me to make myself 
supremely ridiculous then ? ” 

Of course that was what I wanted ; but I felt a 
natural and comprehensible delicacy about telling 
him so, and I could not regret the interruption of 
our interview at this juncture by the advent of my 
wife, who announced that it was nearly time for us 
to be off. 

“ A very pleasant and successful day,” Hilaria 
was pleased to affirm, “ but we really must not stay 
to see the end of it. I know we are dining out 
somewhere, though I can’t remember where, and it 
seems that we must catch the next up train if we 
want to dine anywhere; so I have collected Elsie 
and young Mr. Billing, who have gone on to the 
stables to order a conveyance for us. Say good-by 
to old Mr. Billing, Ned, and tell him how immensely 
we have enjoyed ourselves. You will find him in 
front of the big tent, distributing prizes to local 
athletes. Don’t forget to admire the prizes and 
make some graceful allusion to his munificence.” 

Hilaria, who herself invariably forgets everything 
that she ought to say, is rather fond of thus recalling 
social obligations to my memory. She now marched 
Roger off towards the house, while I departed in 
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search of our host and hostess, to whom I trust that 
I demeaned myself with the grateful affability which 
was their due. 

“ Not at all, sir, not at all! Very glad to have 
seen you. Hope you’ll come again and bring the 
young lady,” was Mr. Billing’s genial response to 
my amenities. And, with a view, I suppose, to 
sending one away quite happy, he added that the 
glowing descriptions which his boy had given him 
of the young lady were, in his opinion, fully deserved. 
He was justified, of course, in assuming that my 
ambition was to arrange a marriage between the 
persons named—justified likewise in implying a 
somewhat condescending assent thereto ; for indeed 
the heavily gilded Booty might well have raised his 
eyes higher. 

The eyes of that young man, when I presently 
joined the little group at the front door of which he 
formed one, were fixed a trifle gloomily upon his 
boots—the handiwork, I take it, of some rather 
more exclusive and expensive craftsman than his 
popular papa. He was not talking to Hilaria and 
Elsie, who were already seated in the landau which 
awaited me; but Roger, with one foot on the step, 
was bending over his folded arms and evidently 
making amends for the taciturnity of his junior. 
The tableau seemed to tell its own tale—an agreeably 
flattering tale—to the discerning spectator. 

So I felt free to indulge in the luxury of being 
quite sorry for poor Graves Billing who raised his 
hat solemnly, unsmilingly, as we drove away, and I 
even permitted myself a few sprightly, jocular corn- 
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ments upon the conscience-stricken countenance of 
my ward. To these she made reply by glances of 
alarmed and deprecating appeal, while Hilaria, who 
mistook my meaning, made haste to reassure her. 

“ My dear child, you mustn't mind what Ned says ; 
he is only trying to be funny—a thing he never does 
when he is really displeased—and you have done 
nothing at all to be ashamed of. Nobody could have 
expected you to stay and listen to those inter¬ 
minable, silly speeches; we should all of us have 
imitated you and absconded, if we had been given the 
chance.” 

“ One may listen to silly speeches elsewhere than 
on a platform,” I oracularly remarked. “ I myself 
have heard a few this very afternoon, and Elsie, 
perhaps, may have been enjoying the same privilege.” 

The girl looked so imploringly at me that I 
desisted from teasing her any further, but as 
soon as we were in the railway carriage and Hilaria 
had accommodatingly dropped off to sleep, I received 
the welcome information which I had anticipated. 

“ He asked me to marry him, and I told him that 
I was sorry I couldn't,” Elsie abruptly announced. 
“ I had to tell him so, though I know— : —" 

She came to so long a pause that I took the 
liberty of finishing her sentence for her. “ Though 
you know that many people would call you a fool 
for your pains. Be comforted, my dear ; there are 
other people of whom I am one, who would have 
thought you even worse than a fool if you had 
consented to marry a man whom you don’t love. 
Allow me, therefore, to thank and congratulate you.” 
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She sighed. “ It is good of you and just like you 
to speak like that, Uncle Ned/’ she answered ; “but 
—suppose the same thing were to happen again ? ” 
“ It may happen fifty times for anything I care/’ 
I returned, “ but it won’t happen when the right 
man comes forward.” 

“ Ah ! but if there is no right man ? ” 

“ There will be one,” I affirmed, with cheerful 
confidence. 

“ I am afraid not, Uncle Ned, and that is just 

why I doubt whether it was worth while-” 

“Quite worth while!” cried Hilaria, suddenly 
waking up. “ Rather tiring and tedious, I’ll allow ; 
but when one sets out with a definite purpose and 
accomplishes that purpose—Oh ! are we still in the 
train? Dear me!—have I been talking nonsense?” 

“ Not yet,” I answered, “ but you will presently, 
if you don’t take care. You had better compose 
yourself to slumber again.” 

However, my wife chose to remain awake during 
the remainder of the journey, so confidential inter¬ 
course had to be postponed to a more fitting occa¬ 
sion. 
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CHAPTER XI.' 

ADVERSE EPISODES. 

I HAVE been for far too many years a loyal and 
devoted subject of the Queen to cavil at any gracious 
act which may seem fitting in Her Majesty’s eyes. 
I am sure she would never wish to annoy me, 
because she never wishes to annoy anybody, and 
perhaps she would have put off conferring the 
Colonelcy of the 4th Life Guards upon a certain 
foreign potentate for a month or two if she had only 
known how ill the bestowal of that honor in the 
middle of last season accorded with my plans and 
convenience. However, it is impossible, I suppose, 
to please everybody, and the Emperor for anything 
that I know, may have been in a hurry to don his 
new uniform. Anyhow, the superior officers of the 
regiment, including my nephew, were summoned 
and dispatched to his distant capital, where, as I 
have since heard, he entertained them in the kindest 
and most hospitable manner. 

Now, I need scarcely say that Roger’s enforced 
departure from his native shores at that particular 
juncture was, from my point of view, most un¬ 
fortunate. Everything, at the end of that Rivers- 
ham day, pointed to a speedy fulfilment of my 
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hopes; Graves Billing was disposed of, Roger was 
just in the hesitating mood to fling prudence to the 
deuce upon judicious provocation, Elsie had pro¬ 
claimed that she would never discover the right man 
to be her husband (which, of course, meant that she 
had discovered him); in a word, I was entitled to 
believe, and did believe, that the happy denouement 
of a somewhat ticklish situation was at hand. Such 
obstacles and difficulties as remained were bound to 
vanish, as they always do vanish when two people 
are, wisely or foolishly, in love with one another. 
But it was obviously important to strike while the 
iron was hot, and the disappearance of one of my 
puppets from the scene left me in the uncomfortable 
position of being not so much a striker as a locked- 
out operative. I could not expect to do very much 
while he did nothing at all; so I was fain to possess 
my soul in patience and endeavor to soothe the 
surprised vexation of Hilaria, who was at a loss to 
understand why so amiable and eligible a youth as 
Booty should have been dismissed. 

Lady Prestwood was equally surprised and per¬ 
haps even a little more vexed. I encountered her 
ladyship one evening at a squash which duty com¬ 
pelled me to attend, and she at once took me to 
task for my supposed connivance in what she was 
pleased to call “ an idiotic sacrifice of the girl's best 
interests.” What in the world, she impatiently 
asked, did I want? As for birth, nobody cared a 
row of pins about that now, and really Graves 
Billing had everything else that the heart of man or 
woman could desire—youth, health, unbounded 
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wealth and an unblemished character. If these 
things were not enough, what were ? 

“ They would be more than enough for the likes 
of me," I meekly replied, “ but it is not to me, you 
see, that they have been offered. How can I help 
it if my niece's heart has remained untouched by 
the long array of fascinations that you mention ? ” 

“ Oh, nonsense," retorted Lady Prestwood, who, 
when out of temper, is not always as polite as she 
might be ; “ of course you are backing the girl up, 
and I should like to know why you are." 

I pleaded that I was ancient and romantic; I 
urged the cruelty, not to say the futility of attempt¬ 
ing to force maidenly affection, and I added that 
it was proverbially impossible to account for 
tastes. 

“ I myself," I observed, “ though my taste is ac¬ 
knowledged to be good as a rule, was once upon a 
time devoted to an ugly, stump-tailed cur, whom I 
would not have exchanged for the handsomest and 
best-bred dog in England." 

“ A cur! " cried the little lady. “ What an extra¬ 
ordinary way to describe—but perhaps you don’t 
mean to describe the man to whom Miss Britten is 
devoted ?" 

“ Heaven forbid," I replied, “that I should accuse 
my niece of being devoted to any man ! All I 
know is that she does not happen to be devoted to 
Mr. Graves Billing." 

“ Who is inconsolable, poor fellow !" 

“ He doesn’t look so," I remarked. “ For some 
minutes after I entered this room I watched him 
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sitting by your side, and I must say that he gave me 
the impression of being a happy and contented 
mortal. Not that I blame him. Who could help 
being happy in such company ? ” 

That restored her to good humor (ah, how abso¬ 
lutely easy it is to put the cleverest and most expe¬ 
rienced of them in a good humor), and although she 
said something about being a mother to the boys in 
the old regiment, I dare say she did not always insist 
upon their preserving a strictly filial attitude. 

“ Well/' she resumed presently, “ we must try it 
on again ; I see no reason to despair. If you won’t 
give the rejected one any help, I am sure Major 
Denne will, when he comes back.” 

She looked me straight in the face, as she spoke, 
but mine is an opaque, time-worn visage, which tells 
no tales. I merely replied that I feared Roger, by 
interesting himself on behalf of his brother officer, 
would waste time which would be better employed 
upon the furtherance of his own matrimonial affairs. 
“What a pity it is,” I remarked, “that there is no 
Miss Billing! If your Graves could but change 
his sex, Roger’s destiny and the destiny of Rivers- 
ham would be as plain as pikestaves, wouldn’t 
they?” 

Lady Prestwood has not quite my control over 
her features and expression. However, if her 
countenance involuntarily fell, she accounted for 
this cleverly enough. “ As you know,” she re¬ 
turned, spreading out her hands with a despairing 
gesture, “I have done everything in my power; but 
he is so dreadfully obstinate ! And the worst of it is 
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that unless he makes up his mind soon, he will lose 
the place. Mr. Billing is pressing him for an answer, 
and the lease is very nearly at an end.” 

That was, indeed, the worst of it. I could very 
well have afforded to bide my time if time had been 
mine ; but it seemed only too possible that the mor¬ 
tification of seeing Riversham pass away from the 
Dennes forever, when it might so easily have been 
retained, was in store for me. Add to that Lady 
Prestwood’s undoubted willingness to play the part 
of a goddess out of a machine and it will be perceived 
what complications Royal and Imperial personages 
had contrived to introduce into the lot of a modest 
official. However, there was absolutely nothing to 
be done except to wait and hope. 

Roger delayed abroad by extension of leave and 
the hospitable solicitations of foreign warriors, kept 
me waiting a long time, while hope deferred began 
to make my elderly heart sick. I know not, save 
by indirect evidence, whether Elsie’s juvenile heart 
was in a similar plight; but I do know—because I 
had it from her own lips—that she became thoroughly 
sick of London. It was embarrassing, she said, to be 
perpetually brought face to face with Mr. Graves 
Billing, who had not the tact to keep out of her way; 
grateful though she was to us for the various rec¬ 
reations with which we provided her, she felt sure 
that we must find these an intolerable bore ; more¬ 
over, the weather was hot, and she longed, personally, 
for that move into the country which, as Hilaria had 
told her, it was our custom to effect at an earlier 
period of the summer. 
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11 lam like Yorick’s starling/* she declared, “ I 
want to get out! ” 

It so happened that Hilaria also wanted rather 
badly to get out. The fiasco which at that time 
rendered the Scientific Thaumaturgists undesirably 
prominent will be fresh in everybody’s recollection. 
The old lady whose case they undertook, whose 
physicians they dismissed and who incontinently 
gave up the ghost, would perhaps have been allowed 
to perish without public comment if she had not 
bequeathed the whole of her considerable fortune to 
the society, but that incident was considered (es¬ 
pecially by her relatives and her late medical at¬ 
tendants) to give the affair a black look, and there 
was talk, not only of disputing the will, but of 
digging up the body, prosecuting responsible persons 
on a charge of manslaughter and other alarming 
developments. Hilaria’s precipitate resignation of 
the Honorary Secretaryship was not, under all the 
circumstances, a very wise move, nor should I have 
advised it, had she done me the honor to consult 
me; but she never does consult me until she has 
reached her wits end—a stage at which she does not 
arrive quite as quickly as might be supposed. The 
immediate and not unnatural effects of her pusillan¬ 
imity was to make the other ladies connected with 
the S. T. rage so furiously against her that her one 
desire was to show them a clean pair of heels. I will 
not enlarge here upon the subsequent botherations 
which I had about this stupid business, which ended 
by the community disgorging its ill-gotten gains and 
winding itself up. The only bearing upon the 
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present narrative of the events to which I have 
alluded is that I was adjured to lose no time in put¬ 
ting myself in communication with house agents 
and that I thus, almost before I knew where I was, 
found myself committed to several months tenancy 
of a marine residence in the neighborhood of 
Dartmouth. 

“ Exquisitely unget-at-able,” was Hilaria’s com¬ 
placent ejaculation when she heard what her docile 
husband had done for her. 

Well, the place was certainly somewhat difficult 
to get at; but truth and justice compel me to add 
that, when one did get there, it was as exquisite as 
could be wished. Perched high upon the wooded 
slopes on the Kingswear bank of the Dart and ap¬ 
proached by a steep, narrow road which I could well 
believe to be impassable in wet weather, that charm¬ 
ing, creeper-clad dwelling seemed to have all the 
properties of a peaceful sanctuary. Letters, of 
course, were delivered once a day—one cannot es¬ 
cape that privilege anywhere on the British mainland 
—but the sense of solitude and remoteness, com¬ 
bined with perfect natural beauty, made us feel, 
after the post hour, that we had hit upon quite the 
right spot for those who longed to forget and be 
forgotten by the world. Hilaria was for the time 
being such a person ; Elsie may have been another; 
I can scarcely venture to say as much for the 
reader’s humble servant; though our lovely gar¬ 
den, dropping down from the terrace to the water’s 
edge, the splendid flowering shrubs which flourished 
and spread all around us, the quaint, huddled old 
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town of Dartmouth on the other side of the river, 
the church tower at St Petrock’s on the opposite. 
promontory, the glimpses of blue, open sea and 
white-crested waves beyond our sheltered estuary— 
all these things might have satisfied my soul, had I 
been free from the insistent worries and anxieties 
which I was bound to reserve for my own con¬ 
sumption. The post brought me, in due course, 
news of Rogers return, and then, after an interval, 
the very welcome intelligence that Mr. Billing had 
renewed his lease, by special arrangements, for 
another twelvemonth. 

“ More than decent of the old fellow, I must say,” 
my nephew wrote. “ He means having the place, 
and I suppose I mean selling it, and if he had put 
his foot down, I should have caved in most likely, 
but as I pleaded for time, he said I might take a 
year more. The only question is whether I can 
honorably disappoint him, now that he has made 
such a concession.” 

My reply was to the effect that such a concession 
would be palpably unmeaning if it did not leave the 
owner of Riversham complete liberty of ultimate 
decision. Roger did not write again ; but he had 
set my mind comparatively at ease. A respite is a 
respite, and, knowing him as I did, I could not fear 
that he would offer his heart and hand to Lady 
Prestwood so long as the former of these priceless 
possessions remained the property of somebody else. 

How little it takes to make an old man happy! 
That is the great compensation which Nature grants 
us for the slow blunting of our senses, the loss of 
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our faculties, the sheer inability to care so much as 
we formerly did whether things go well or ill with 
us. At last we know for certain that scarcely any¬ 
thing is of supreme importance; negative blessings 
satisfy us; imploramo pace —and our modest prayer 
is as likely as not to be granted. Immunity from bod¬ 
ily ailments, fine weather, congenial company, scenes 
which please the eye, and, I am afraid I must add, 
moderately good cooking are found to suffice. Elsie, 
by reason of her youth, had doubtless every right to 
be more exacting; but she did not visibly exact 
more, and we had many a quiet, enjoyable day to¬ 
gether, she and I, sailing up the smooth reaches of 
the Dart in a small open boat which I hired, or ex¬ 
ploring the vicinity on foot, with frequent halts for 
repose in shady nooks. I take it we were both, more 
or less consciously, waiting for something to hap¬ 
pen ; but we were in no urgent hurry, nor did our 
protracted, disjointed conversations deal with the 
vague future. 

At any rate, I am sure that we, neither of us, ex¬ 
pected Fate to exhibit herself under the guise of a 
big white yacht which steamed slowly into harbor 
from the eastward, one still afternoon in the begin¬ 
ning of August, and dropped anchor nearly opposite 
our windows. A languid curiosity impelled me, 
later in the day, to stroll down to the Royal Dart 
club-house and inquire the name of this vessel, when 
I ascertained that she was the “ Alcyone, R. Y. S. 
356 tons, Viscountess Prestwood, last from Cowes.” 
Hardly had I recovered from the surprised and modi¬ 
fied pleasure engendered by this discovery, and only 
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just had I started to scale my bosky heights again, 
when I encountered the Viscountess Prestwood in 
person, becomingly attired in blue serge, with a white 
yachting-cap, and attended by a somewhat numerous 
escort of friends. She hailed me in the kindliest 
manner, and without the least sign of astonishment. 

“ We were on our way to track you to your lair,” 
she announced. “ What an ideal lair !—and how re- 
luctant you must be to be drawn! But as we have 
put in for twenty-four hours, and as Major Denne 
told us that you had established quarters here-” 

“ Roger! ” I interrupted. “ Is he with you, 
then?” 

I hastily scrutinized the ladies and gentlemen who 
had come to a stand-still at my elbow, and whose 
faces were unknown to me, while their hostess re¬ 
plied—and I fancied that I could detect a hint of 
demure triumph in her intonation : 

“Oh, yes; he is on board. He was too lazy, or 
too something-or-other, to come ashore ; but he said 
everybody in Kingswear would be sure to know the 
whereabouts of such a distinguished visitor as Sir 
Edward Denne.” 

I was introduced to her ladyship’s shipmates and, 
as in duty bound, I begged them all to come up and 
have a cup of tea, which they kindly consented to 
do. Hilaria, who, I suppose, was beginning to be a 
little bored by solitude, received them with open 
arms, while Elsie placed chairs for them under the 
veranda, so that they might be enabled to appre¬ 
ciate the view, and successfully concealed any disap¬ 
pointment that she may have felt at learning that 
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Roger had preferred the sunny deck of the Alcyone 
to our society. 

44 He ought to be ashamed of himself,” Lady 
Prestwood declared (though I took leave to doubt 
whether she thought so) ; " but you know what he is 
—he never will believe that anybody can possibly 
wish to see him.” 

44 Please tell him, with the family’s compliments, 
that we haven’t the slightest wish to see him,” 
said I. 

44 Oh, but I am sure that would not be true! ” 
she returned. 

She was in the best of humor and the best of 
spirits. As regarded looks, too, she was at her best, 
with her well-fitting costume and just a suggestion 
of sun-burning on her smooth cheeks—a fact of 
which I daresay she was aware. The truth of the 
matter, she explained, was that all Roger’s spare 
moments were claimed by Prestwood, who insisted 
upon dragging him off to bathe or fish or take snap¬ 
shots with a kodak whenever the yacht was in 
harbor. The boy and he were inseparable—it was 
really quite ridiculous! But would we not come 
and lunch on board the next day? It would be 
necessary to stay a couple of nights at Dartmouth, 
because Lord and Lady Somebody (I did not catch 
the names of all Lady Prestwood’s smart guests) 
were unfortunately obliged to leave for London by 
the afternoon train, and it would be too late to 
weigh anchor after their departure. 44 And I should 
like to show you the photograph of himself and the 
Empress which Major Denne has presented to me. 
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Only half a dozen copies were printed, and I believe 
the Empress has never before been photographed 
with anybody but a Royalty; so you may imagine 
how proud I am of my possession ! ” 

It was needless for her to state that she was a 
proud woman; pride perceptibly radiated from her. 
She might almost as well have announced in so 
many words that she had conquered, and that her 
son’s inseparable companion was destined to become 
his stepfather. I confess that I had some difficulty 
in preventing my benevolent smile from degenerating 
•into a fixed, mirthless grin, nor will I deny that I 
slept rather badly that night. As for Elsie, who 
accepted Lady Prestwood’s invitation to luncheon 
with alacrity, she never, so to speak, turned a hair. 
Yet she could not, surely, be so dense as to have 
missed the point of her rival’s boasts ! She could 
not, whether she herself cared for Roger or not, have 
been ignorant that Lady Prestwood was her very 
formidable rival ! When the seafaring party had 
quitted us, she had no more apposite remark to 
make than : 

“ How kind and unselfish Major Denne is! Not 
many men would give themselves up on a hot after¬ 
noon to be tormented by a schoolboy.” 

Well, that was one way of looking at it. For my 
part, I took another, and (to me) far less satisfactory 
view of my nephew’s conduct—a view which de¬ 
manded speedy confirmation or refutation, under 
penalty of one of those gouty attacks, which, as 
persons of my age and constitution well know, are 
the too frequent result of mental distress. So no 
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sooner had we boarded the yacht, on the ensuing 
day, and been greeted—with a touch of embarrass¬ 
ment, I thought—by that bronzed, stalwart rascal, 
than I clutched his serge sleeve aud hurried him 
forward to be interrogated. 

41 Roger,” I began, without wasting words, 44 what 
does this mean ? Have you done it ? ” 

44 Done what ? ” inquired Roger, who had seated 
himself sideways upon the bulwarks and was swinging 
a long, flannel-clad leg. 

44 Why, engaged yourself to Lady Prestwood, of 
course,” I returned. 44 Don’t pretend to misunder¬ 
stand me; there isn’t time.” 

44 Bless your life, no ! ” was his would-be astonished 
reply, accompanied by a cheerful laugh. 44 What 
can have put such a notion as that into your head ? ” 

‘ 4 All very fine,” said I, a good deal relieved, yet 
anxious for some more definite assurance ; but why 
did you shirk looking us up yesterday? And why, 
for the matter of that, are you here at all ? You 
must know as well as I do that you are compromising 
yourself and Lady Prestwood. 

Roger stood up and became grave. 44 If you 
• think so, I’ll be off at once,” he answered; “but I 
don’t see how I can be compromising Amy Prest¬ 
wood by yachting with her, when everybody knows 
that I have been in the habit of staying in her house 
for years past and that I am the boy’s guardian.” 

44 Oh, yours is a difficult position,” I admitted; 
44 1 can sympathize with you ; I’m a guardian myself. 
Only it is precisely because your position is difficult 
that you ought to be extra careful.” 
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“And I should have thought/* Roger went on, 
disregarding my interpolation, “ that you would un¬ 
derstand why I denied myself the pleasure of calling 
upon you yesterday. I own that I don’t quite un¬ 
derstand you ; but, hang it all, you ought to be able 
to understand me. I have been straight enough 
with you, in all conscience; isn’t it your turn to be 
a little more explicit ? ” 

No doubt it was; but, as circumstances forbade 
me to be straight and explicit, I had to pretend that 
I saw Lady Prestwood beckoning to us. Roger had 
kindly provided me with a fairly good appetite for 
my food. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SHIPWRECK. 

The next best thing to having a good appetite is 
to be offered a genuinely artistic repast. My ex¬ 
perience of rich people is that, as a rule, they do not 
in the least know how to make themselves comfort¬ 
able, but to this rule I have always recognized that 
Lady Prestwood forms an honorable exception, and 
nothing could have been more admirably cooked and 
served than the luncheon to which we presently sat 
down. Roger, I was sorry to notice, did not ap¬ 
preciate it as much as I did. He declined the 
choicest delicacies, asked for some cold beef, which 
he scarcely touched when it was brought to him, 
took no part in the general conversation, and had 
the air of wishing himself anywhere else than where 
he was. Yet he was placed between his charming 
entertainer and Elsie—a situation which ought to 
have made any ordinary mortal happy. But Roger 
is a somewhat extraordinary mortal, and, being ill 
at ease, he showed very plainly that he was so. 

Lady Prestwood, who was doubtless well ac¬ 
quainted with his little peculiarities, desisted after a 
time from vain efforts to make him talk (she pro¬ 
posed to cross-examine him later, I dare say), and 
turned the stream of her own easy loquacity upon 
the rest of us. She had been to the railway station, 
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it seemed, to speed her parting guests, and whom 
should she encounter on the platform but old Lady 
Warborough. 

“Jane, Lady Warborough—you know—the old 
thing who inherited vast tracts of country in the 
west of England some years ago, and who has a 
half-ruined castle in this neighborhood, which she 
is restoring. She wants us all to make an expedi¬ 
tion over there to-morrow. What do you think ? 
I believe the place is really worth seeing, and we are 
not in any particular hurry to put to sea again, are 
we ? ” 

The suggestion appeared to be entertained with 
favor by the company generally; only young Prest- 
wood, whose mouth was full of gooseberry tart and 
clotted cream at the moment, raised his nose from 
his plate to say ; “ Not me, please ! This little pig 
stays at home.” 

It was perhaps in the nature of things that he 
should be a spoilt boy—at all events, during the 
holidays—and his mother had no commands to lay 
upon him. She only pleaded. “ Oh, I think you 
had better come, dear. Lady Warborough asked a 
great deal about you and wants very much to see 
you.” 

“ Let her want! ” returned the juvenile tyrant, 
with a grin. “She’ll see me one of these fine days, 
if we both live long enough ; give her my love and 
tell her so. But she’ll never see me putting on my 
best clothes and sacrificing a whole valuable day to 
an old castle and an old woman ; she oughtn’t to ex¬ 
pect it.” 
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His mother laughed indulgently. “ But I don’t 
quite like leaving you all alone on the yacht,” she 
confessed. “ Will you promise, at least, not to 
drown yourself? ” 

The boy nodded. “ Rather! If that’s all, I’ll 
promise to swim from Dartmouth to Kingswear, 
with my flannels and shoes on for a sovereign. You 
needn’t leave me alone, though, unless you choose ; 
Major Denne will be glad enough of an excuse to 
stop on board with me, won’t you, old man ? ” 

Roger, thus familiarly accosted, roused himself 
out of his mental abstraction to reply that he felt 
no overwhelming curiosity with regard to Lady 
Warborough’s building operations, and with that the 
subject temporarily dropped. But when luncheon 
was at an end and most of the party had gone up 
on deck, I overheard him explaining in a some¬ 
what sheepish and hesitating fashion to our host¬ 
ess that he was afraid he could not undertake 
to mount guard over their joint charge on the 
morrow. 

“ In point of fact,” said he, “ I was rather thinking 
that—that I ought to be saying good-by. I have 
inflicted myself upon you already for an unreason¬ 
able time, and I can get away easily from here, you 
see; whereas, if I were to go on with you to the 
Scilly Islands, I should be a longish way from the 
nearest railway terminus.” 

Lady Prestwood colored up and tossed her little 
head. “ Oh, of course, if you want to get away 
easily,” she returned, “we must not make your 
retreat difficult. I am sorry that we have tired you 
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so soon— especially as you said nothing about 
leaving us yesterday—but we should be even more 
sorry to detain you against your will.” 

The boy’s protest was less dignified, but not less 
indignant. 

“ Oh, I say! ” he exclaimed, in dismay, “ what 
a beastly shame! So much for your promises, which 
I thought you prided yourself upon never breaking ! 
Well, we shall know better than to believe you 
another time, that’s all.” 

“ Scilly promises, eh?” said I, with graceful and 
original pleasantry. 

I suppose Roger must have made them ; absurd 
as it may sound, I honestly believe that he had 
scruples about departing from his pledged word, 
even in so trivial a matter. Anyhow, he hesitated, 
stammered, floundered and gave in. The upshot of 
a very brief verbal contest was that he consented to 
stick to the ship, and that he and his young friend 
agreed to accept our hospitality, in lieu of Lady 
Warborough’s, on the morrow. This arrangement, 
I need scarcely say, was brought about through my 
intervention. I had reasons which will be obvious 
to everybody for clutching my nephew by the 
coat-tails, and I adroitly secured an ally by men¬ 
tioning my tiny sailing-boat to Prestwood. 

“ Perhaps you will kindly explain yourself now,” 
growled Roger, as soon as he and I were smoking 
cigarettes and drinking coffee on deck, just out of 
hearing of our neighbors. “ I offered to hook it; I 
couldn’t do more. And, instead of giving me a 
lead, you throw up your arms to stop me! What 
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extraordinary game are you playing ?—and what are 
the rules of it ? ” 

4< I believe/’ I answered, “ that I am engaged in 
the ancient game of catch-as-catch-can, the rules of 
which are too simple to require definition. It is 
permitted to me, I presume to desire the pleasure 
of your company, and it is evidently permitted to 
Lady Prestwood to order it. D 4 brouillez-vous y my 
dear fellow; after all, I am but a benevolent neutral, 
and I don’t pretend to dictate any special line of 
conduct to you. I know, to be sure, how I myself 
should act, if I were situated as you confess that you 
are; but then, I was born ever so long ago; the 
generation to which you belong is nothing if not 
prudent and practical.” 

In speaking thus I was going to the extreme 
limits of the tether by which honor and my deceased 
cousin had bound me. For fear of being tempted 
to exceed them, I hurriedly gulped down the remains 
of my coffee and joined the gay throng under the 
awning. Roger, as I perceived out of the corner of 
my eye, joined Elsie ; it was really about time for 
him to do so. She and he appeared to have plenty 
to say to one another, and if Lady Prestwood threw 
some impatient glances in their direction, she did 
not see fit to interrupt their colloquy. Upon the 
whole, a not unsatisfactory day, I thought to myself, 
when we had taken our leave and were being sent 
ashore in the gig. 

The following day satisfied me even better. 
Roger and Prestwood turned up at noon, looking 
uncommonly like a couple of schoolboys who had- 
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broken bounds, and I saw at once from their faces 
and manner that they proposed to enjoy themselves. 
What a blessed privilege it is, dearly beloved, to be 
enabled to contribute to the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures ! And in this instance I was glad to 
foresee that there was going to be no trouble at all 
about the accomplishment of my philanthropic task. 
Hilaria, as luck would have it, was obliged to leave, 
immediately after luncheon, for Torquay, whither 
she had been summoned by some wandering Thauma- 
turgic sister or other, and when once she had 
vanished in a cloud of apologies, the path of diplo¬ 
macy lay plain and easy before me. That little 
cockle-shell of a boat of mine would not accom¬ 
modate four persons comfortably; it was even 
doubtful whether she could do so with safety, and 
the boy, of course, must not be defrauded of the 
treat to which he had been looking forward. So 
my unselfish offer to grant his legal protector 
a half-holiday was accepted without much demur. 
Roger and Elsie, after witnessing our embarka¬ 
tion, retired to the shades of the sloping lawn 
to await our return, while I hoisted the sail and 
Prestwood who professed to know all about the art 
of steering, grasped the tiller. That he palpably 
knew next to nothing about it was a mere matter of 
detail: with a great and noble aim in view one must 
be prepared to run risks. Besides, I held the sheet, 
which I was ready to let go at an instant’s warning. 

We sailed up-stream, aided by the flowing tide 
and a southerly breeze, against which masses of 
heavy clouds were slowly forcing their way across 
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the hills. A thunderstorm was brewing, and that 
was why I firmly opposed my companion’s proposal 
to make for the open sea; but it seemed likely 
enough that there might be no rain before sunset, 
and I must say for Prestwood that, if he was habitu¬ 
ally indulged to a greater extent than was good for 
him, he knew how to give in gracefully. Like the 
majority of his generation, he was entirely free from 
shyness, and, as we stole over the rippling green 
waters toward Totnes, he discussed as any grown 
man might have done—though perhaps with rather 
more frankness than a grown man would have dis¬ 
played—about his domestic affairs. I was surprised 
to find that his mother’s relations with my nephew 
were no secret to him, and that, upon mature con¬ 
sideration, he was disposed to approve of the en¬ 
gagement which most of Lady Prestwood’s friends 
expected her to announce ere long. 

44 You see the way I look at it is this,” said he: 
“she’s pretty well bound to marry again—she isn’t 
at all the sort of person toenjoy independence—and 
she might do a lot worse for herself, not to mention 
me, than by marrying good old Roger. I don’t 
mean to say that I wouldn’t rather have her stay as 
she is ; only, as I’m sure she won’t I’ve made up my 
mind which way I’m going to vote.” 

44 You take it for granted, then,” I remarked, 
44 that there is no prospect of reluctance on Roger’s 
side. Yet he has managed to resist temptation and 
remain a bachelor for a good many years.” 

44 He’ll come up to the scratch, you’ll see,” re¬ 
turned that worldly-wise imp with serene confidence. 
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“ What stops him is only that he is poor, while the 
mater is rich. All he wants is a little humoring 
and encouraging—which he’ll get.” 

It was evident that I must not count upon any 
help from a young gentleman who might, at a pinch, 
have it in his power to afford me material assistance ; 
but, after all, I could do without him, the invincible 
forces of Nature being, I was convinced, on my side. 
I observed that he had a wisdom and a knowledge 
beyond his years, and he accepted the compliment 
with a grin. 

44 Oh, I wasn’t born yesterday,” he complacently 
remarked. 

44 You will be pretty apt to die to-day, though, if 
you don’t mind what you are about ! ” cried I, sud¬ 
denly ; for at that moment, a puff of wind caught us 
and he carelessly allowed our frail craft to jibe—which 
is by no means a safe maneuver to execute, invol¬ 
untarily. 

44 Oh, it’s all right; I can swim like a fish,” was 
the steersman’s cool rejoinder. 

44 The difference between us,” I returned a little 
testily ; 44 is that I can’t. So, with your permission, 
we will change places.” 

He consented good-humoredly enough—making 
allowance, no doubt, for the nervousness of a fidgety 
old gentleman—and we sped on our way up the 
winding.river before an ever freshening breeze, while 
now and again a fish rose close beside us, or a heron, 
at which Prestwood levelled an imaginary gun, 
flapped lazily overhead. We talked about Eton and 
cricket and sport—that theme of unfailing attraction 
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to the adolescent Briton—and I daresay I may have 
narrated some of my tiger yarns. I do honestly try, 
as a general thing, to refrain from telling them; but 
when chance sends me a genuinely, breathlessly ex¬ 
cited hearer, how can one be expected to waste him ? 
Well, I hope the boy enjoyed his afternoon as much 
as I did. He was, at any rate, in no greater hurry 
than I was to return ; and this was fortunate, for it 
took us a longish time to beat back. 

Roger and Elsie, whom we found awaiting us on 
our miniature landing-stage when we brought up 
alongside, had no complaint to make of our pro¬ 
tracted absence; they had not, it seemed safe to 
assume, yet grown weary of one another’s society. 
The former, however, announced that Lady Prest- 
wood and her party were once more on board the 
yacht and had sent the gig, with an invitation to us 
to join them at tea. 

Prestwood made a face. “ Oh, tea, be bothered! ” 
he exclaimed. 

“ I say, Sir Edward, mightn’t Major Denne and 
I take the boat and just run down to the sea while 
this stunning breeze holds? You and Miss Britten 
could go on board in the gig and tell them we shall 
be with them in half a jiffy.” 

I glanced up at the black, ragged clouds, which 
were now nearly overhead, and demurred. We were 
unquestionably in for a storm, and I doubted the 
prudence of venturing outside the sheltered harbor 
under such conditions. But Roger for some reason 
best known to himself—could he have wished to 
demonstrate to a person likely to be interested in 
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the matter that he had not forsaken her in order 
to devote his whole attention to Miss Britten ?— 
chose to second the boy’s request. He said the 
weather was not going to change just yet, and that, 
even if it did, my Lilliputian craft would be in no 
danger with him on board of her. Furthermore, he 
would fain turn his back upon the temptation, which 
he never could resist, of eating a heavy tea and 
thereby spoiling his dinner. So they had their way, 
and Elsie, who, on our brief transit to the yacht’s 
side, left my polite hopes that she had not spent a 
too wearisome afternoon unanswered, watched them, 
with a dreamy, absent-minded gaze, while they 
scudded off ahead of us. 

They scudded off before the wind, which, in spite 
of Roger’s prediction, had already shifted, and 
scarcely had we stepped on deck when the first 
heavy drops of the coming deluge splashed down 
upon us. Lady Prestwood, on seeing our number 
reduced by two, manifested some annoyance and 
considerable anxiety—for which latter emotion I 
took jt upon myself to assure her that there was no 
ground at all. 

“ They will come in for nothing worse than a 
soaking,” I declared ; though I felt by no means as 
comfortable as I affected to be. “ Serve them right 
for presuming to set up their weather-wisdom against 
mine! ” 

The rest of us, not having deserved a soaking, 
made haste to seek shelter below, and some of us, 
no doubt enjoyed our tea and cakes in the main 
cabin. For my own part, I was not amongst that 
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Humber. Rattle of thunder, flashes of lightning, 
and, worse than that, the shrieking of a furious 
squall through the rigging filled me with misgivings 
which I had much ado to disguise, and I took an 
early opportunity to slip quietly up the companion, 
with an oilskin, which I found and appropriated on 
the way, flung over my shoulders. There was, of 
course, nothing to be done ; but I wanted at least 
to see, if I could, what was happening. 

Little enough could 1 see beyond the white, 
driving rain ; nor was the skipper, who was peering 
into the offing through his glasses, able to discover 
any signs of my missing boat. But that he told me, 
did not surprise him. He had watched her running 
out before the storm broke, and knew that she must 
have been well on the other side of the headland by 
the time that it would catch her. If Major Denne 
had lowered his sail at once, as it was natural to 
Suppose that he would have done, they would be 
snug enough under the lee of the land. 

“ Those little boats,” I remarked, rather by way 
of encouraging myself than of arguing with apiore 
experienced seaman, who was visibly uneasy, have 
an extraordinary hold of the water. It takes a 
great deal more than one would imagine to capsize 
them.” 

“ It do, sir,” the skipper agreed. “ Always pro¬ 
vidin’ they don’t get gunwale under and fill—which 
is liable to occur, as I daresay you know.” 

“ What do you think about sending off one of the 
yacht’s boats ? ” I asked. 

. “ Oh, I’ve made so bold as to do. that, sir,” he 
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answered; “ I’ve sent the steam launch to look out 
for them ; yonder she goes. I didn’t see no use in 
alarmin’ her ladyship, you see, sir,” he added con¬ 
fidentially. 

But her ladyship was already thoroughly alarmed. 
Her white face was thrust across my shoulder and 
her agonized voice exclaimed in my ear. “ Oh, 
they are both drowned! I am certain they are ! 
How could you let them go, when you knew how 
horribly dangerous it was! ” 

I had no answer to make; I was, in fact, putting 
the same accusing, useless query to myself. The 
remainder of the ship’s company had collected round 
us, and I believe there was a good deal of chatter 
and gabble, but I did not heed it. All my faculties 
had become merged in that of vision—which was 
strained in vain. 

“ There she is, sir! ” called out the skipper on a 
sudden. “ Lord ! she do make good weather of it 
•—and be damned to her ! ” 

His involuntary tribute of admiration and his 
slightly profane salute found a ready echo in my 
soul. As he spoke, a gust of wind drove the rain 
out to sea, and an abrupt burst of sunshine revealed 
my tiny ship, tearing in through the broken water 
against the gale, under a double-reefed mainsail. 
She was, I suppose, being very dexterously handled ; 
at any rate, the skipper said so, and he probably 
knew what he was talking about. As for me, I am 
but an ignorant land-lubber; yet I could not resist 
turning to Lady Prestwood and remarking, “ I told 
you it would be all right! ” 
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Alas! it was not all right. What happened I 
cannot say; perhaps they got about too quickly, 
or perhaps they were not quick enough; the 
whole thing (including the boat) was over in a 
couple of seconds. The mast, I believe, snapped 
off short, but that did not save the little craft from 
becoming waterlogged, nor her occupants from being 
shot out into the sea. We who were helplessly 
looking on had a few moments of speechless sus¬ 
pense, which was assuaged by the skipper's joyous 
cry of “ His lordship’s safe, sir! Take my glasses, and 
you’ll see him settin’ astride of her keel, as jolly as 
you please. He won’t take no harm now.” 

I took the glasses, but could distinguish nothing, 
for another rain-squall descended at the instant, 
blotting out all objects, near and distant. Serious 
apprehensions, however, might be dismissed, since 
it was now certain that our shipwrecked mariners 
would be rescued by the steam launch, which had 
been descried bearing down upon them, just before 
the catastrophe. All Lady Prestwood had to do— 
and it was creditable to her presence of mind that 
she thought of doing it—was to make suitable prep¬ 
arations for their reception. 

That she was busy ordering hot blankets and hot 
drinks when the launch came alongside was just as 
well; for we had rather a job to get poor Roger’s 
big, inanimate body on board, and one does not 
want to be bothered with women under such cir¬ 
cumstances. He had been knocked senseless by the 
falling mast, and had got entangled in the gear it 
seemed. Half-drowned, and with the blood slowly 
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oozing out of an ugly gash on the top of his head, 
he presented a sufficiently disturbing spectacle to 
persons of a nervous temperament; but he was not 
dead, nor—as my small medical knowledge very 
soon informed me—was he going to die. “ Slight 
concussion of the brain at worst/' was my relieved, 
unuttered verdict, after a hasty examination of 
his injuries. 

. I should have uttered it—and thereby, perhaps, 
have averted a painful scene—if those ladies would 
but have allowed me time. But no sooner did they 
behold him extended on his back in the main cabin 
than they jumped to unwarrantable conclusions. 
Elsie behaved pretty well; she only looked like 
death and dropped upon her knees. Lady Prestwood, 
who instantly fell into a similar attitude, behaved 
idiotically. To make as though she would tear her 
hair and to apostrophize herself as a murderess was 
a pardonable, if somewhat exaggerated, manifestation 
of distress; but really there was no need to press 
Roger’s unresponsive hand to her lips or to address 
endearing epithets to an ear which, for the time 
being, had ceased to exercise its ordinary functions. 

“ Don't you think," said I, “ that you had better 
get that boy of yours into his bunk before he catches 
a chill! I will undertake my nephew until the 
doctor comes if you will kindly let me get at him, 
and in all probability the doctor will pronounce 
that a few inches of sticking plaster will meet the 
requirements of his case." 

My strong impression is that Lady Prestwood 
called me an unfeeling old beast, Elsie denies this. 
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iTiat I might have shown “ a little more feeling at 
least ” is her version of a speech which I had other 
things to do than to pay much attention to at 
the moment. Be that as it may, I secured elbow 
room for myself which was all I wanted and by the 
time that I was superseded by a qualified medical 
practitioner my patient was in a condition to 
affirm, rather feebly, that there was nothing on 
earth the matter with him except a confounded 
headache. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE INEVITABLE. 

I HAD to pay for the loss of that boat. Not that 
she was a total loss; but her owner said that, with 
every wish to act fair and square #nd let me down 
easy, he could not disguise from himself that it 
came to pretty much what you might call the same 
thing and his bill certainly seemed to prove that he 
so regarded it. No doubt he defrauded me, and I 
am not more fond than another of being swindled; 
yet I would cheerfully have agreed to be mulcted 
in double the amount, if I couid thus have cancelled 
all the consequences of that unlucky shipwreck. 

For, as everybody must perceive, what I was 
threatened with was nothing less than the shipwreck 
of my modest and beneficent designs, which, like the 
wretched little boat itself, appeared to have been 
turned topsy-turvy in port. I had built, I confess, 
a tolerably substantial castle in the air upon the 
foundation of that prolonged conference between 
Roger and Elsie, and their demeanor at the end 
of it had been, to my sense distinctly encoura¬ 
ging. They must inevitably have exchanged ideas, 
they could surely not have helped making cer¬ 
tain discoveries, and time—if time had only been 
Suffered to do its work—might have been trusted 
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to bring about results which I was precluded from 
openly advocating. But now Roger, by getting 
himself knocked on the head, must needs knock his 
future and that of the girl whom he loved on the 
head into the bargain ! It was, at all events, more 
than probable that this was what he had contrived 
to accomplish. Lady Prestwood had betrayed her¬ 
self in the presence of numerous witnesses ; Roger, 
who was quite sure to be informed of her behavior, 
was nothing if not chivalrous, while Elsie, who had 
refrained from betraying herself, was just the sort 
of young woman to stand proudly aside when 
challenged by a rival. It was impossible to doubt 
that the situation was gravely compromised. 

The provoking part of it was that her ladyship 
was not a bit ashamed. Either she had forgotten 
the words and actions to which she had been insti¬ 
gated by a moment of overwhelming emotion, or 
else she did not care who knew what her feelings 
were. Be that as it may, she took entire charge and 
possession of the convalescent, who was ordered to 
remain recumbent for a day or two, and blandly 
denied his nearest relatives access to him. 

“ The doctor’s orders must be obeyed, you see,” 
she urged. “ Of course, if it were safe for him to 
see anybody just now, he would see you, Sir 
Edward ; but the great thing is to keep him perfectly 
quiet, and really I dare not make any exceptions 
yet.” 

“ But if it is not dangerous for him to see you ? ” 
said I. 

“ Oh, that is quite another thing,” she returned. 
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“ For the present I am a nurse—neither more nor 
less than a nurse.” 

Much she was likely to know about nursing! 
But she knew very well indeed how to obtain her 
own way, and she was on board her own yacht; so 
what could I do but shrug my shoulders and hope for 
the best? Hilaria, who, notwithstanding recent un¬ 
toward events, retained her faith in scientific thau- 
maturgv, brought the resources of that art to bear 
upon the sufferer (what gave her and her fellow- 
practitioners such a pull, she remarked, was that 
there was no need for them to be brought into 
personal contact with their cases), while Elsie added 
to my perplexity and vexation by displaying no 
jealousy at all of her supplanter. She deprecated 
my strictures upon Lady Prestwood’s lack of 
feminine modesty, saying that if we had overheard 
anything which we had had no business to hear, 
the least we could do was to dismiss it from our 
minds, and whether she talked like that because 
she was sure of Roger or because she did not care 
to engage in a struggle over his prostrate body, 
I could not, for the life of me, determine. 

The Alcyone remained at her moorings for another 
three days; at the end of which time the doctor 
announced (and I could have punched his silly head 
for the smiling complacency with which he made 
what he evidently deemed a welcome announcement) 
that he could prescribe nothing better for his patient 
than a quiet cruise. On the eve of the yacht's 
departure, Roger, with bandaged head and cheeks a 
trifle pale under their sunburnt surface, was allowed 
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•to come up on deck; but I was not allowed any 
facilities for private converse with him. Only for a 
moment, when Prestwood insisted upon dragging 
his mother off to inspect a huge, conger eel which he 
had hooked, was I left alone with my nephew, and 
of this I took precipitate advantage. 

“ You are off for the west coast of Scotland, I un¬ 
derstand/* said I hurriedly. “ It will take you a 
deuce of a long time to get there, and I am far from 
being confident that you will have the strength of 
mind to desert when you do get there. Now don’t, 
my dear fellow—don’t, I beseech you—make an in- 
fernal fool of yourself! ” 

He did not pretend to understand me; but his 
reply was the reverse of reassuring. “You don’t,” 
he remarked, “ realize all the complications.” 

“I realize them completely—categorically!” I 
declared, with much vehemence. “ Hang it all! 
What do complications signify from the moment 
that a man knows his own mind ?” Did he know 
his own mind? Did he know Elsie’s mind? He 
opened his lips, as if to speak, but said nothing, and 
already I saw Lady Prestwood bearing down upon 
us, attended by her son and heir, with his conger 
trailing in their wake. There really was no time for 
beating about the bush. 

“Look here,” I whispered; “my belief is that 
the girl is fond of you. Of course I speak without 
authority ; but that is my belief. Now, if you can’t 
screw yourself up to snapping your finger and thumb 
at complication, you’re not the man I took you for, 
that’s all! ” 
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That was a way of speaking. Supposing that he 
was the man I took him for—and nobody, so far as 
I am aware, has ever supposed Roger to be anything 
except what he is—the chances were decidedly in 
favor of his espousing a lady who had claims of a 
kind upon him and who seemed bent upon utili 2 ung 
them. The only method of giving him pause that 
I could think of was that to which I had recourse, 
and it seems to me that I showed presence of mind, 
if I displayed no great delicacy or discretion, by 
adopting it. Meanwhile, was I justified, from the 
point of view of mere veracity, in attributing to my 
ward sentiments of the existence of which she had 
given me no sort of hint ? The answer, which was 
denied to me, is to be found in the pages of Elsie’s 
journal, whence I may as well cull a further quo¬ 
tation here. How little I imagined at the time that 
she was scribbling this sort of thing in the privacy 
of her bedroom ? 

f 

" The yacht went out, under steam, this morning 
before anybody in the house was up. From my 
window I watched her gliding round the point on 
Which Dartmouth Castle stands, and I said to myself, 
in the words of I don’t remember what old Scotch 
ballad, 4 There goes the lad I shall never see more ! ’ 
- For, although there is every chance of my seeing 
Major Denne many times again, I have taken leave, 
I feel sure, of the Roger who went as near as I would 
allow him to telling me that he loved me only a few 
days ago. I am glad he went that length—almost 
as glad as I am that I had the courage to stop him 
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when I did. I need not feel ashamed of adoring 
him now, and the memory of that afternoon when 
Uncle Ned and the boy—who really acted like a 
couple of conspirators!—left us to our own devices, 
is a possession of which nothing can rob me. Have 
I any regrets? Well, yes, I suppose I have, only I 
should have had more if I had let him ruin himself 
for my sake. As it is, the Fates have fought on 
Lady Prestwood's side and have made it almost im¬ 
possible for him to refuse his good fortune. Every¬ 
body knows now that she is in love with him—she 
is even capable, perhaps, of dismissing any lingering 
doubts that he may entertain by telling him so—and 
he himself admitted that he was fonder of her than 
of any other woman in the world, except one. His 
tongue did not name that one, though his eyes did. 
Perhaps, after all, he is not quite so fond of the poor, 
ineligible exception as he imagines—not a tenth 
part as fond as she is of him, anyhow, I daresay 
Lady Prestwood and he will be very happy together, 
and I don’t suppose it will occur to them to waste 
much pity upon old Mr. Billing and others, whose 
noses will be put out of joint by their alliance. 

“ As for me, I have made up my mind not to be 
miserable. He was ready to marry me; at a word, 
he would have given up everything for me, and it is 
solely by my own will and decision that I have lost 
what I have lost. That is better, surely, than the 
humiliation of having given my whole heart to him 
without as much as touching his! ” 

At this point the diary becomes so blackened 
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and disfigured by erasures that the few sentences 
which have been suffered to stand are scarcely of 
sufficient interest to be worth copying. From these 
I gather that my behavior, during the ensuing week 
or so, was something of a puzzle to the diarist. She 
alludes to my irritability, to my “ inquisitive ques¬ 
tions ” (Good Heavens! haven’t I a right to be 
irritable and inquisitive ! and hazards the conjecture 
that my evident prejudice against Lady Prestwood 
may have made me anxious to encourage a flirtation, 
which never could have been anything more than a 
flirtation between my nephew and herself. It ap¬ 
pears, moreover, to have been my privilege to 
afford her some amusement at a period when her 
spirits were a little below high-water mark. “ Uncle 
Ned,” she says in one place, “is quite killingly 
funny sometimes. A more kind-hearted old fellow 
never breathed, but he only sees what stares him in 
the face, and he works himself up into a state of 
angry agitation if I turn away from my food. Noth¬ 
ing but serious illness, by his way of thinking, can 
account for such perversity. To-day I had to drink 
porter, which I detest, at lunch, and champagne, 
which I didn’t want, at dinner, besides devouring 
numerous delicacies prepared especially h nton in¬ 
tention . These concessions appeased him, though 
they almost choked me.” 

Now, can anybody tell me why that was funny ? 
I only ask for the sake of information. Dense I 
may be, but upon my honor and conscience I can 
see nothing so very comic in acting upon the well 
ascertained principle that the body must be properly 
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nourished if the brain is to retain its powers. As 
for my only seeing what stares me in the face, I 
saw plainly enough what was the matter with my 
poor Elsie, even if I did not divine—as how could I ? 
— that that donkey Roger had permitted her to lay 
a forbidding finger upon his lips. So she really need 
not have been in such a hurry to congratulate her¬ 
self that I was not her uncle de Valmaison, from 
whom she presently mentions that she has received 
a long letter. 

“ It is a good thing that he is not here,” she re¬ 
marks : " for my secret would not remain ten 
minutes a secret to his penetrating eyes, and I wish 
to keep it always and entirely my own. It does not 
concern, and never can concern, anybody but myself. 
The De Valmaisons are at Trouville. They want 
me to go to them again in Paris some time during 
the winter, and I think I should like it. By then 
I shall be able to bear interrogation without winc¬ 
ing or risking an ignoble breakdown; I doubt 
whether I could just now. Monsieur Pierre sends 
his hommages respectueux y — 2 xv unwonted compliment 
on his part, his father says. What an age it seems 
since the excellent Pierre and I used to frequent 
museums together and exchange sympathetic sighs 
over the repugnance which we both felt to matrimony 
in the abstract! I shall be able to tell him, when 
we next meet, that my sentiments are unchanged, 
although dire necessity remains what it was.” 

For all her bravery and her determination not to 
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be miserable, Elsie had a rather trying time of it, I 
fear, and our efforts to amuse her and take her out 
of herself were crowned with no very striking 
success. My wife, who, for her own part, is the 
most easily amused person of my acquaintance, and 
who noticed the girl’s languor and pallor, devised 
continual expeditions which had at least the merit of 
being fatiguing and conducing to subsequent sleep; 
while I did what I could with our repaired sailing- 
boat, but our gaiety, alas ! had suffered eclipse—and 
hever a word of news did we hear about the absent 
Roger, save from the newspapers, which announced 
the arrival of Lady Prestwood and her party at 
Oban. 

Cruisers, as well as racing yachts, swooped down 
in large numbers upon our sleepy western retreat at 
the fag end of the summer; when Dartmouth regatta 
took place. Dartmouth regatta takes place almost as 
much on shore as at sea; the numerous spectators who 
are attracted to it finding, apparently, amusements 
better suited to their taste in the booths and 
caravans which throng the little town during the 
saturnalia, than in watching the nautical maneuvers 
of competitors. Hilaria and Elsie set forth to en¬ 
joy the humors of the fair at an early hour, and 
when I crossed the ferry, with the intention of join¬ 
ing them, after a solitary luncheon, I encountered the 
latter, who was already on her way home. She 
apologized for the headache which was her excuse and 
told me where I might expect to find her released 
chaperon. 

' “ We have been the round of the shows,” she said, 
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with a deprecating laugh, “ and if there is any sort of 
horrible monstrosity which we have missed it hasn’t 
been our fault. When we came to the mechanical 
horses I was obliged to cry off, because I could 
not answer for the effect that form of exercise 
might have upon me; but Aunt Hilaria was deter¬ 
mined to have a ride. She says nothing is more in¬ 
vigorating or more widening to the sympathies than 
to take part in the simple relaxations of the people. 
So I basely forsook her and fled, and—there she is.” 

There, if you will believe me, she really was! 
Persons unacquainted with Lady Denne may doubt 
the truth of my assertion, but those whose happiness 
it is to know her will not be in the least surprised 
to hear that her streaming veil caught my eye the 
moment that I approached the nearest merry-go- 
round. Swiftly revolving, to the strains of a husky ~ 
barrel-organ, were scores of flushed holiday-makers, 
and prominent amongst them was Hilaria, seated 
sideways upon a piebald wooden steed, her head 
flung back, her grey hair in disorder and an indescri¬ 
bable expression of beatitude on her countenance. 
She waved her hand to me, in token of recognition, 
as she was whirled by ; but of course neither congrat¬ 
ulation nor remonstrance could be attempted until 
the music and the machinery ran down. Then she 
dismounted, staggered towards me and remarked 
that I had turned up just in the nick of time; for 
her pocket had, unfortunately, been picked, and she 
had been compelled to beg the proprietor to let her 
have a ride on tick. 

“ Only three and sixpence and a few stamps,” she 
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added complacently, in allusion to the filched porte- 
monnaie. 44 Such a disappointment for the poor 
man, whoever he may have been!—though, to be 
sure, he should not try to enrich himself in that ir¬ 
regular way. Well, I am glad to have had a turn on 
the merry-go-round—a thing I have always wished 
to do; only one gets so few opportunities! You 
have no idea how deliciously breathless and giddy it 
makes one feel/' 

44 I have not the slightest ambition,” I replied, “ to 
ascertain how it makes one feel; my curiosity is 
abundantly satisfied by the knowledge of how it 
makes some people look.” 

44 Do I look yellow ? ” inquired Hilaria, a little 
anxiously. “The fact is—but never mind ! I dare 
say I shall be all right presently. You met Elsie, I 
suppose ? ” 

I nodded. 44 And, from what she told me, you did 
well to let her escape. Not everybody, my dear 
Hilaria, has your robust constitution.” 

Hilaria shook her head. “ Oh, it isn’t the girl’s 
constitution that is in fault,” she declared, sighing 
regretfully. 44 She would be enjoying herself as 
much as anybody at this moment, if only—but what 
is the use of crying over spilt milk ? I know what I 
wish ! ” 

44 What do you wish ? ” I inquired. 

44 1 wish poor young Graves Billing were on board 
one of these yachts. The very moment for him, if 
he did but know it! She ought never to have re¬ 
fused him, and I doubt whether she would refuse him 
a second time.” 
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I myself was not altogether free from doubt upon 
that point; so that the extreme improbability of 
Booty's reappearance on the scene was a source of 
some private satisfaction to me. But nobody, now¬ 
adays, is really unlikely to be found anywhere at a 
given time, and I had only just resumed my march 
towards the promontory whither I was bound (Hilaria 
had somewhat hurriedly engaged a fly to take her 
down to the ferry, being quite incapable of main¬ 
taining a decently steady gait after her recent dizzy 
experiences), when I ran against the identical man of 
whom we had been speaking. 

Graves Billing, arrayed in the most correct yacht¬ 
ing costume, looked a trifle confused as he held out 
his hand, and I fancied that he was not very much 
more delighted to see me than I was to see him. 
He made haste to explain that he had only put into 
Dartmouth for the regatta with a friend whose cutter 
was now racing outside, and that he was to sail for 
Plymouth the first thing in the morning; so that, 
although he had been told that we were somewhere 
in the neighborhood, he had doubted whether there 
would be time to pay his respects to us. 

I begged him not to apologize, and his ingenuous 
countenance brightened perceptibly when he learned 
that Lady Denne and Miss Britten had retired to the 
opposite side of the river. It fell, not less percept¬ 
ibly, on my inquiring—just by way of saying some¬ 
thing—whether he had heard from Roger lately. 

“ I haven’t heard from him,” the young man an¬ 
swered : “ I’ve heard of him, and so, I suppose, have 
you. Everybody seems to know all about it.” 
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“ Then I am nobody/* I observed, “ for I know 
nothing about it. I can’t even guess to what you 
refer/’ 

But of course my prophetic soul was equal to 
the effort of forming a tolerably obvious conjecture, 
and it did not mislead me. Everybody, it appeared, 
was saying that my nephew’s engagement to Lady 
•Prestwood was upon the point of being publicly 
announced. They were in Scotland together, 
and the testimony of eye-witnesses was to the 
effect that their betrothal was a foregone conclu¬ 
sion. 

“ I suppose it’s all right,” said Booty, who had 
the air of thinking that it was all wrong. “ Any 
woman who marries Denne draws a prize; there’s 
no question about that. But I must confess that I’m 
rather surprised. She has told me so often that noth¬ 
ing on earth would ever induce her to marry a second 
time!” 

There was a pathos about that artless ejaculation 
which would have touched me if my heart had been 
capable, at the moment, of bleeding for others’ woes. 
This simple, docile young soldier, who had shown 
so admirable a readiness to obey orders and espouse 
anybody whom he was advised to lead to the altar, 
was numbered amongst his patroness’ victims, then ! 
I had half suspected as much from the first, and the 
equanimity with which he had accepted his dismissal 
by Elsie had confirmed my suspicions. What an af¬ 
fecting little tragi-comedy in a nutshell ! But I was, 
naturally, more sorry for myself than for him, and 
more anxious to discover upon what authority his 
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statement rested than to offer him discreet condo¬ 
lences. 

His authority, unhappily, sounded trustworthy 
enough. In the course of our subsequent stroll 
through the hanging woods which flank and dominate 
Dartmouth harbor, he mentioned the names of his 
informants, and I could not but agree with him that 
they probably knew whereof they testified. Roger’s 
own silence, moreover, was significant. 

“ He has allowed himself to be run in, confound 
him ! ” I exclaimed, in the bitterness of my soul, and 
I did not withdraw my words; though my astounded 
companion at once invited me to do so. 

“ Run in!—by her! My dear Sir Edward, you 
can’t be thinking of what you*are saying! I’ll admit 
that he is good enough for her—which is admitting 
a lot, mind you—but I take it that he is just about 
the only man in England who is! ” 

“ Well, well! ” I returned ; “ it must be assumed 
that she is of your opinion. My respectful sym¬ 
pathies to your father, who will never own Riversham 
now. It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and if I don’t exactly covet Lady Prestwood in the 
character of a niece by marriage, the tenantry who 
have held under the Dennes for generations past will 
subscribe to buy her a wedding present with alacrity 
I have no doubt.” 

It seems possible that poor Booty may have 
deemed me a rather bad-mannered old gentleman. 
All I can say for myself is that I could not, under 
the circumstances, have continued to speak politely 
to an angel from Heaven. A blow is not the less a 
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blow because it has been discounted in advance (do 
we not all continue to hope for life until, or even 
after, the doctors have gravely pronounced our death 
warrant ?), nor had I any such assurance as I would 
fain have had, that Elsie was prepared for the intel¬ 
ligence which it was incumbent upon me to break 
to her. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NOT CAUGHT YET. 

“Well, that, at any rate, is a good thing! ” re¬ 
marked Hilaria, when I made known to her what had 
been made known to me respecting our too submis¬ 
sive Roger’s fate. 

She had not thought it at all a good thing that I 
had allowed my informant to depart without ask¬ 
ing him to come and dine and she had taken me some¬ 
what severely to task for a negligence which I did 
not consider it worth while to explain or excuse; 
but it was something, she said, to know that at least 
one of the persons in whose future we were inter¬ 
ested was about to marry wisely and well. 

“ Elsie,” she added, with marvelous fatuity and 
complacency, “ will be delighted to hear of this; 
she is as eager for anything that concerns dear 
Roger’s welfare as you or I can be.” 

Of course, I know for certain now that Elsie was 
not, and could not be, delighted by Lady Prestwood’s 
triumph; but at the time her smiling serenity and 
the matter-of-course way in which she received the 
news, which I judged it best to blurt out brutally, half 
deceived me. It was, after all possible that her heart 
had remained unscathed. 

“You don’t look pleased, Uncle Ned,” she re¬ 
marked. “You really ought to be pleased; for I 
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don’t see how Major Denne could have made a more 
suitable choice.” 

44 Oh, if you imagine that it is Major Denne who 
has chosen ! ” I could not resist retorting. 

44 You mean that he was chosen ? But is not that 
unavoidable in the case of any one so rich and so 
beautiful and so independent as Lady Prestwood ? 
The Queen, you know, had to choose the Prince: 
Consort—and they lived happily together ever after¬ 
ward.” 

I do not myself believe that it is possible for any 
man to be genuinely happy in the equivocal part of 
a Prince Consort, and I gave decisive utterance to 
my opinion, which Elsie did not seek to controvert 
by argument. For the rest, as I pointed out, the 
alleged engagement was still a mere matter of gos¬ 
sip and hearsay; had it been an accomplished fact, 
Roger would surely have written to his nearest re-> 
lations. 

Elsie shrugged her shoulders. 44 It was, to all 
intents and purposes, an accomplished fact some 
time ago,” she declared. 44 No doubt he will write 
as soon as he wishes it to be an announced fact.” 

Meanwhile, I took the liberty of writing to him at 
his London club, inscribing upon the envelope a re¬ 
quest that my missive shall be forwarded, and in due 
course an answer reached me from North Britain. 
I cannot say that it was a wholly satisfactory an¬ 
swer ; although it conveyed the more or less welcome 
statement that my nephew remained a free man. 

44 1 suppose,” Roger wrote, 44 you must have seen 
a silly paragraph in one of those vile weekly papers 
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which make it their business to pry into people’s 
private affairs. The editor has been told to publish 
a contradiction in his next issue. You might have 
known, anyhow, that, if the report had been true, 
I should not have allowed you to hear of it first 
through the press.” 

That was all he had to say about the matter. The 
rest of his letter, which was a short one, related only 
to yachting and deerstalking. He concluded by 
sending his love to his aunt and his “ kind remem¬ 
brances ” to Miss Britten. After all that had passed 
between us, it was really a little too bad of him, to 
put me off with such shallow subterfuge, and I wrote 
a second time to tell him that I thought so. But of 
this remonstrance he did not see fit to take any 
notice. 

Amongst the advantages (one must need seek them 
out and emphasize them, such as they are) which 
appertain to advanced age, is that of increased pa¬ 
tience and capacity for enduring suspense. When 
we are young, the longing to know the best or the 
worst at once and have done with it is apt to be 
overwhelming; later in life time not only passes 
more quickly, but the negative blessing of a reprieve 
makes itself appreciated. Tout vient & fin ; we rec¬ 
ognize the gratuitous folly of suffering from gout or 
sea-sickness or a depleted exchequer, or any other 
calamity before the event. Perhaps, therefore, 
autumn and the fall of the leaf were more tolerable 
to me than to certain other folks, who may have 
wished to be put out of this pain. I am unable to 
say whether or not certain other folks deemed, as 1 
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did, that no news ought to be accounted good news; 
but we were, at all events, left without news, good, 
bad or indifferent, of Roger until we returned to 
London in November. 

His was almost the first familiar countenance that 
I beheld through the murky atmosphere of Pall Mall, 
while I was ambling down toward the club, and the 
pleasure with which he declared that the sight of me 
filled him seemed to be sincere. Having ascertained 
that he was bound for the Horse Guards, I took him by 
the arm and walked with him past the Duke of York’s 
column, confining legitimate curiosity to the simple 
inquiry of : u Why do you ignore correspondence? 99 

“ Well—I had nothing to say, M he answered. “ I 
didn’t mean to be rude or ungrateful, but I thought 
perhaps it would be better to wait a bit, upon the 
chance that I might have something to tell you. 
And then when—when—in short, when the thing 
didn’t come off, there seemed to be no particular 
reason for writing.” 

“ My heartfelt blessing upon the thing for having 
failed to come off!” I cried. “Not hearing from 
you, I surmised that some hitch had arisen ; though, 
of course, I could not venture to hope that you had 
been rejected.” 

“ No; I haven’t been rejected,” Roger replied— 
and it was noticeable that he did not think it incum¬ 
bent upon him to go through the form of pretending 
that he was in the dark as to my allusion. “ I dare 
say I should have been—in fact, I am bound to as¬ 
sume that I should—if I had offered myself; but, 
instead of doing that, I ran away. Somebody says 
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somewhere that it takes a lot of courage to run 
away. I don't know how that may be; but I know 
I hadn't courage enough, when it came to the push, 
to tell lies. So I bolted." 

44 It did come to the push, then ? " I remarked, 
interrogatively. 

Roger pushed his hat to the back of his head 
and frowned. 44 Well, you yourself said, when we 
were at Dartmouth, you know, that I was compromis¬ 
ing her; and then that idiotic society paper must 
needs put its oar in! We all saw the paragraph, 
and talked about it quite openly, and laughed at it; 
still the fact remained that that sort of thing was 
being said. I should think you could understand 
that I found myself compelled to make up my mind, 
one way or the other." 

44 I should think I could," I answered; 44 and it 
rejoices my soul, let me tell you, to hear that you 
made it up the other way. As an honest man, you 
had no alternative." 

44 That's just it," Roger agreed, nodding and sigh¬ 
ing ; 44 as an honest man, I couldn’t tell Amy Prest- 
wood that I loved her, when as you know, I 
have the bad luck to be as crazy as a raw schoolboy 
about somebody else. But why you should rejoice 
over my misfortunes is more than I can conjecture." 
. 44 It is a poor heart that never rejoices," I observed 
sententiously. 44 Moreover, the spectacle of an 
honest man strugglingagainst insidious temptations 
is one which every right-thinking person must con¬ 
template with admiring pleasure. When will you 
come and dine ? " 
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My nephew replied, with scant courtesy, that he 
was not going to dine with us at all. “ To speak 
plainly, I shall see no more of you than I can help 
until Miss Britten is married. I can’t ask her to 
marry me, and, if you want the whole truth, I can’t 
altogether trust myself in her company. I don’t 
mind confessing to you, between ourselves, that I 
was upon the very brink of telling her all about it 
that afternoon at Kingswear. And what’s more, 
she knew I was ! ” 

“ In that case,” I remarked, “ you are more deeply 
committed than I had imagined. You will certainly 
have to tell her all about it now, and I only hope 
you will be able to explain to her satisfaction the 
circumstance that you have since been upon the 
very brink of proposing to Lady Prestwood.” 

“ You talk as if your object was to thrust two 
paupers into one another’s arms ! ” exclaimed Roger, 
impatiently. “ You have been talking like that for 
months past and I can’t conceive why. Don’t at * 
least, run away with the idea that I thought of offer¬ 
ing marriage to Miss Britten down in Devonshire; 
what I almost did was to explain why it was im¬ 
possible for me to do that, and to tell her that I should 
never care for any other woman. As I said just 
now, I couldn’t quite trust my self-command if I 
were to be left alone with her again, and speeches 
of that sort are stupid and impertinent and un¬ 
justifiable. That’s why I’ll see you hanged before 
I’ll dine with you.” 

We had, by this time, crossed to the Horse Guards 
Parade, and he made as though he would escape me 
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by diving into official quarters to which I possessed 
no right of access; but, like the Ancient Mariner, I 
held him with my skinny hand, and glittering eye, 
and, like the Wedding Guest, he 44 could not choose 
but hear." 

44 Just let me put the case to you," said I. 44 Your 
notion is that you ought, if you possibly can, to keep 
the old place out of the market, and obviously the 
only way to do that is to marry money. Very well; 
I quite agree with you that it is most desirable for 
you to marry money. Only you won’t; you’lf never 
bring yourself to swallow that particular pill. So 
why not let Cupid step on the stage in the place of 
discomfited Cupidity ? You call yourself a pauper; 
but, as a matter of fact, you are not too poor to sup¬ 
port a wife, and Elsie will have what she will have. 
I don’t say whether it will be much or little, but at 
any rate there will be something for her. Now will 
you come and dine on Thursday !" 

44 But you forget," protested Roger, 44 that I am 
not the only person to be considered. By marrying 
me—supposing, for the sake of argument, that she 
could be persuaded to do anything so insane—Miss 
Britten would utterly throw herself away." 

44 That," I answered, 44 is a matter for her appre¬ 
ciation, not for yours or mine. Either she loves you 
or she doesn’t. If she doesn’t, an offer from you can¬ 
not hurt her. If on the other hand, she does, you 
will be guilty of downright cruelty, in addition to 
sheer imbecility, by withholding her chance of hap¬ 
piness from her. Get out of that dilemma if you 
can, my friend." 
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I suppose he saw no way out of it, for, after some 
further parley, he gave in to the extent of consent¬ 
ing to dine with us, remarking that the conse¬ 
quences must be upon my own head. Therefore my 
head—efficiently shielded by armor of the purest 
metal against a whole carload of possible conse¬ 
quences—was borne jauntily above my shoulders in 
the direction of Clubland, while Roger’s, bent in a 
pensive fashion upon his breast, vanished beneath the 
portal over which two mounted troopers of his dis¬ 
tinguished corps were keeping guard. 

On the following Thursday he duly partook of our 
rough fare and met a few friends whom I had judged 
it expedient to invite for the same evening. A 
fartie carret would scarcely have provided him with 
the opportunity which I desired to place at his serv¬ 
ice; but how far he had profited by my carefully 
executed tactics for leaving him free to devote his 
whole attention to Elsie I could not very well tell 
when the time came for him to take his leave. The 
knowledge that, as a fact, he had devoted his whole 
attention to her was enough for me; and if it had 
not been enough, his casual parting words, to the ef¬ 
fect that Miss Britten had promised to ride in the 
Park with him, the next day, on a quiet little hack 
of his, accustomed to carry a lady, would have more 
than sufficed to set my mind at ease. The ride took 
place, and was supplemented by other rides; his court¬ 
ship was an evident, definite undertaking (though 
Hilaria, luckily, did not recognize it as such), and if 
his methods were needlessly deliberate, I did not 
quarrel with them on that account. The news that 
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.he had proposed and had been accepted might be 
expected from one day to another; Lady Prestwood, 
I said to myself, was a beaten woman; I was 
even so generous as to commiserate her and hope 
that she would not take her defeat too much to 
heart. 

All the same, I had not counted upon her coming 
up to London at a time of year when she ought by 
rights to have been entertaining early shooting par¬ 
ties, and the sight of her, toasting her toes at the 
fire beside Hilaria’s tea-table one afternoon, w^s not 
quite the agreeable surprise to me that I pretended 
to find it. She said, to be sure, that she always did 
come up for a week or ten days in November; but 
that statement, if accurate, could not blind me to 
the fact that her presence in our midst at the espe¬ 
cial moment which she had selected was the reverse 
of felicitous. I must say for her, however, that she 
was as cordial and friendly as possible, and that she 
exhibited no indications of having marched south 
upon a hostile campaign. 

“ Lady Denne tells me,” she smilingly remarked, 
shortly after my entrance, “ that you have been see¬ 
ing a great deal of our thrice excellent Roger, and 
that he has been educating Miss Britten in the art 
of riding —of which he is past master. So like him, 
and so unlike anybody else, to give up his spare 
time to the young and uninstructed ! We could not 
persuade him to stay with us after Prestwood went 
back to school; he seemed to feel that his occupa¬ 
tion was gone. Of all the men I have ever met— 
and I have-met a certain number, first and last—he 
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is the most admirably, absurdly unselfish. One 
sometimes wonders if he does not push that sort of 
thing just a little bit too far.” 

“ One does indeed,” I assented. 

Her ladyship was, no doubt, somewhat piqued, 
and she could hardly be blamed for calling Roger 
“thrice excellent” and “absurdly unselfish;” still 
I was inclined to hope that excusable vanity had 
protected, and would continue to protect, her from 
jealousy of so manifestly inferior a competitor as my 
ward. Her reception of the latter, who presently 
came in, was of a nature to lend color to this 
sanguine hypothesis. The frosty air outside had 
lent color—a faint, delicate pink—to Elsie’s ordina¬ 
rily white complexion ; those great brown eyes of 
hers, too, were sparkling, and her lips were parted 
with that rare and radiant smile which is perhaps 
her chief claim to beauty. More than once of late 
she had looked like that, and I could not but feel 
that her present display of herself at her very best 
was untimely. But if she was beautiful, it is, after 
all, quite upon the cards that Lady Prestwood did 
not think so, and only saw a tall girl in a sealskin 
jacket, who may have struck her as gawky. At all 
events, Elsie was embraced—a mark of favor which, 
so far as I could call to mind, had never before been 
accorded to her. 

“I hope,” said Hilaria, breaking in upon an inter¬ 
change of feminine amenities which it was a pleasure 
for the respectful male outsider to witness, “ you 
didn’t forget my commissions. I seem to have clean 
run out of boots and stockings all of a sudden, and 
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if I don't get a fresh supply at once I shall be in 
danger of going barefoot.” 

“A fresh supply has been ordered,” answered 
Elsie; “I forgot nothing.” 

Hilaria, with a reassured grunt, muttered that that 
was all right, while Lady Prestwood, who is occasion, 
ally pleased to affect the airs of belonging to a by¬ 
gone generation, remarked upon the delightful 
liberty which young women enjoy nowadays. 

“ When I was a girl I wasn’t allowed even to cross 
the street without a maid or a footman to escort 
me, and as for shopping all by myself—to say 
nothing of being out after dark,—my parents would 
as soon have let me fire off a gun or drive a han¬ 
som ! ” 

44 1 suppose,” said Elsie tranquilly, “there must 
always have been plenty of girls who had neither 
maids nor footmen, and if they could walk about 
the streets without danger of being devoured, why 
shouldn’t others? But perhaps Major Denne, whom 
I met in Piccadilly, thinks as you do ; for he owned 
to being old-fashioned, and insisted upon seeing me 
home.” 

Was there a touch of malice in this confession, 
which might so easily have been omitted ? The 
ways and tricks of women are unaccountable, (those 
of mares, I may parenthetically remark, are just the 
same), and although there was nothing small about 
Elsie, she belonged of course to her sex. The other 
lady did not wince. She observed that we had been 
talking about Major Denne and had agreed in sing¬ 
ing his praises. Then she asked whether she might 
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take a great liberty, and, on receiving Elsie’s per- 
mission to do so, she pointed out that the latter’s 
jacket was of a cut which had been abandoned long 
ago. 

“ Dear Lady Denrie,” she apologetically added, 
“ disdains such frivolous details, I know, but most 
of us can’t pretend to be above them, and it is 
rather a pity—isn’t it ?—to look odd.” 

She herself is invariably dressed in the very per¬ 
fection of taste, and when I (wishing to play the 
part of a peace-maker) said as much, she modestly 
declared that she was indebted to her couturtire , an 
exceptionally intelligent woman, who had just re¬ 
turned from Paris. 

14 She gives me hints, and I endeavor to profit by 
them, that’s all. If Miss Britten would look in upon 
me at tea-time one of these evenings, I should be 
delighted to make a clear breast of my latest 
information.” 

The invitation thus generously conveyed was ac¬ 
cepted before Lady Prestwood withdrew. She 
seemed to make such a point of its being accepted 
that one naturally wondered what her ulterior de¬ 
sign might be ; but I made bold to doubt whether 
she had now the power, if she had the will, to work 
mischief. Having allowed her chance to slip 
through her fingers, she was unlikely to recover 
possession of it, I thought. It struck me, too, that 
Elsie was neither displeased with her nor afraid of 
her. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

A RELINQUISHED VICTORY. 

Here follow more pages from Elsie’s Memoir es 
Pour Servir h VHistoire De Son Temps . All I have 
to say about them is that they would never have 
needed to be written if she had only reposed a little' 
confidence in one whose judgment she has always 
professed to value highly. The issue before her was 
in truth of elementary simplicity, and, had she con¬ 
sulted me, she would not only, I believe, have arrived 
at a sane conclusion respecting it but would have 
found some good excuse for declining Lady Prest- 
wood’s tea. However, she preferred, as usual, to 
rely upon her own insufficient comprehension of 
things, and this, in her own words, was what she got 
by it:— 

“ At last! Though it is only a little past ten 
o’clock, I thought the evening would never come 
to an end—in such a hurry was I to escape up-stairs 
to my comfortable bedroom and my blazing fire and 
this fat, friendly volume, which knows so much more 
about me than any mortal will ever know ! Fortu¬ 
nately, Uncle Ned is dining out, or we could hardly 
have retired at so early an hour; fortunately also, 
Aunt Hilaria is a sound and willing sleeper. There¬ 
fore I, who am very wide awake, may take my time 
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about describing what I really think has been the 
happiest day of my life. 

“ But why, after all, should I attempt to describe 
the indescribable ? Language, at best, is but a feeble 
instrument of expression, and my command of it is 
ludicrously limited. When I read these lines again* 
years hence—oh, I wonder how often I shall read 
them and how I shall be feeling when I do!—it will 
probably seem to me that what I had to say could 
have been said in three words: * He loves me!’ 

“ Perhaps I knew that before; after a fashion, I 
suppose I did. Yet it was not until this afternoon, 
when I came across him unexpectedly at the corner 
of Bond Street and he rather peremptorily refused 
to let me walk all the way to Onslow Square alone, 
that I felt quite sure. It is true that he did not 
leave me much of a loophole for doubt to creep 
through—though even he could not stop up all the 
chinks and crannies which let chill draughts of mis¬ 
giving in upon me. Well, I have not answered him 
yet, and I shall not have to give him an answer for 
some days to come. To-night, at least, I may lux* 
uriate in repeating to myself over and over again, 
* he loves me! # 

“ We crossed the street in front of Devonshire 
House and entered the Green Park, which was rather 
gray or dirty yellow than green in that foggy twilight 
and which seemed almost deserted. London in 
November is a hideous city, and the muddy track 
which leads from Piccadilly to Buckingham Palace 
seems a queer sort of scene to associate with romance; 
yet to me that will remain forever a consecrated 
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spot, and very likely I shall revisit it in Novembers 
to come, gazing sentimentally at the blurred gas- 
lamps in the distance, listening to the dull, contin¬ 
uous roar of the traffic with an emotion unutterable 
in prose. For there it was that my dear Roger told 
me all he had to tell. 

“ He was as frank and straightforward as his nature 
compels him to be. He owned at once that he 
would not have fallen in love with me if he could by 
any means have helped doing so and that he had 
done his very best to cure himself, even after he be¬ 
came convinced that I was all the world to him. It 
was so clearly imperative upon him to marry a rich 
woman, if he married at all! But what was the use 
of calling things imperative when they were imprac¬ 
ticable? The rich woman, he had found, must go to 
the wall, and Riversham must go to old Mr. Billing 
or some other purchaser. 4 As far as I am concerned, 
it has to be you or nobody/ he said ‘and Heaven is 
my witness that poverty with you would be a thou¬ 
sand times more welcome to me than wealth with 
anyone else/ That was his case, he wanted me to 
examine and make what I could of mine. ‘If you 
don’t care for me, there’s an end of it, and we shall 
continue to be friends, I hope; but if you do, or if 
you think that you ever can—well, then you might 
consider the possibilities and the trials and self- 
denials of life upon a small income. We should have 
enough, I believe, to get on quietly and comfortably 
somewhere in the country, but of course not enough 
for London gaieties and a town house, nor should I 
dream of retaining my commission or aspiring any 
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longer to the command of an expensive regiment. 
That’s nothing; I shall probably retire soon in any 
case. Only I ought to make it clear to you that, if 
we marry, we shall have to suffice to one another 
and that ours will be what most people would con¬ 
sider a dull life! ’ 

“ A dull life!—when he was offering me Paradise! 
But I plodded along by his side, two steps to his 
one, and answered never a word, while he went on 
talking nonsense about his age and I don’t remember 
what other non-existent blemishes which he thought 
it right to impute to himself. If he had but turned 
and looked at me, all would have been over; but he 
marched steadily ahead, like the carefully-drilled 
soldier that he is, and every footfall of his and mine 
upon the moist earth seemed to say to me, 4 Don’t! 
—don’t!—don’t! * It ended by my begging for 
time—a request which was instantly granted. And 
now that I have been given time, I can’t —Dieu me 
pardonne /—see that reflection will make a bit of 
difference. Am I to let him ruin himself for me? 
Does money really count for more, in the long run, 
than love ? I know what my own feeling will always 
be; perhaps it is absurd to imagine that I can an¬ 
swer for his. Yet it is almost like insulting him to 
doubt him. 

“ Oddly enough, the first person whom I saw when 
I stepped out of the darkness into Aunt Hilaria’s 
bright, warm drawing-room was Lady Prestwood! 
She was quite affectionate; she has come to London 
to renovate her wardrobe; she criticized the shape 
of my jacket and asked me to go to tea with her, so 
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that I might study fashion-plates and see how arrtirte 
I was. One read between the lines, and guessed that 
our coming conversation would not relate to jackets 
alone. I was not able to refrain from telling her 
that Roger had walked home with me; whereat she 
smiled agreeably and remarked that his unselfishness 
knows no bounds, or something of that sort. It is 
atrocious of me to regard her as an enemy, when I 
know all the time that, however beautiful and well- 
dressed, and opulent and aristocratic she may be, he 
does not love her, but me ! I ought to be sorry for 
her—and so I should be, were I but certain that I 
had conquered! 

“ To sum up, I am resolved to keep my happiness 
and make the most of it until to-morrow. La nuit 
porte conseil; it maybe that when I next make con¬ 
fession to this patient, silent diary I shall have quite 
another tale to tell.” 

Then we come to a succeeding entry,which is indeed 
written in a very different spirit, and which affords 
additional, unneeded proof of the writer’s folly in 
disdaining the sage advice which an indulgent guard¬ 
ian would have been ready and willing to place at 
her service. The troubles and misunderstandings 
that I might have averted in my time, by nothing 
but the exercise of a little common sense, if people 
had only applied to me, instead of following their 
own silly impulses ! But England, as Carlyle most 
truly observed, is inhabited mostly by fools—and he 
might have included the entire population of the 
world in his estimate without gross exaggeration. 
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“ I hardly know how to begin. I went to tea with 
Lady Prestwood this afternoon, and almost I wish I 
hadn't! Almost, but not altogether; because I 
should have been still more wretched than I am if 

-or at least I think I should. One can't tell, one 

never will be able to tell, absolutely for certain. The 
one absolutely certain thing is that I am not going 
to marry dear Roger, whom I shall love as long as I 
live. That is finally, irrevocably decided, it only re¬ 
mains for me to tell him so. May I have courage 
enough and strength enough to get through that 
ordeal without disgracing or betraying myself! 

“ Lady Prestwood has a house in Eaton Square 
which is as pretty and modern and highly finished 
in aspect as its mistress. I was conducted, when I 
arrived, to her charming boudoir, where I found— 
not the owner of the establishment but, of all 
people in the world, Mr. Graves Billing! He was 
smoking a cigarette, and he hoped I did not mind. 
Lady Prestwood, he said, didn't mind; in fact, she 
sometimes smoked a cigarette herself, so as to set 
male visitors at their ease. I had no objection to 
his doing anything, except staying where he was; 
but I could hardly say that, and he evidently did 
not intend to move. Lady Prestwood, he explained, 
had been obliged to go into another room to answer a 
few letters; but she would be back presently, and she 
had requested him to amuse me during her absence. 

“I don’t know whether he thought that it would 
amuse me to listen to a renewal of his former vows; 
but it did. He was so evidently not in earnest and 
so fully prepared for my reply that I felt no scruple 
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about laughing (when shall I laugh again, I wonder?) 
and charging him with having obediently carried out 
Lady Prestwood’s orders. He pleaded guilty at once. 
4 1 knew it wouldn’t be any use,* said he, 4 but she 
pressed me to try again, on the off chance. She 
thinks it would be such a good thing for both of us; 
and so of course it would, if-* 

44 4 If it did not happen to be a thing which neither 
of us wants/ I suggested. 4 1 quite agree that we 
are most unfortunate and unaccommodating in not 
wanting it; but, as we don’t, there is no more to be 
said.* 

44 So we said no more about that, and during the 
next quarter of an hour we discussed a question 
which seemed to have far greater interest for him— 
the question of whether there was, or was going to be, 
anything between his patroness and his superior 
officer. He did nearly all the talking—naturally, I 
could not reveal to him all that I knew—and his 
eagerness to be assured that his fears were groundless 
was rather pathetic. He said he could quite under¬ 
stand any woman’s wanting to marry Denne, who 
was one in a thousand, but that it did seem to him 
a pity that Lady Prestwood, devoted as she was to 
her son and her late husband’s memory, should be 
contemplating fresh departures. Perhaps she wasn’t, 
though?—what did I think? He is, I suppose, a 
little in love with her—sufficiently so, at any rate, to 
dislike the idea of her marrying again. 

44 As soon as Lady Prestwood came in he took 
himself off. No doubt she gave him a nod or a 
'wink; he is admirably tamed and trained. Then it 
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was my turn to be taken in hand. Ah, dear me !— 
why should I submit to be lectured and dictated to 
by a woman who has no authority over me, whose 
ambitions are transparent, and who is not even clever 
enough to make out a plausible case for herself? 
why indeed, except because she has the fatal advan¬ 
tage of being in the right! 

44 She began by making me seat myself upon a 
low, deep sofa beside her, possessing herself of my 
hand and murmuring reproachfully, with her exqui¬ 
sitely pretty face close to my homely one, 4 Poor boy! 
there is to be no hope for him, then ?' 

44 4 None whatever/ I replied ; 4 but do not waste 
good compassion upon him, for his wounds, if he 
has received any, are not mortal. I doubt whether 
even his vanity, of which it is only fair to him to own 
that he has less than most men, is much hurt. May 
I see the fashion-plates now ?* 

44 She said we would look at them presently. 
Meanwhile, would I forgive her, in consideration of 
her being so much older and better versed in the 
world’s ways than I was, for pointing out that the 
supply of Graves Billings is limited? She expa¬ 
tiated at great length upon his varied attractions, 
declared that, for her part, she knew scarcely a girl 
in London who would not be only too glad to share 
his lot and ended by insinuating, what I have so 
often said to myself, that my position did not entitle 
me to refuse such a husband. I could only reply 
that I admitted it all, but that, since it was impossi¬ 
ble for me to accept him, we had better change the 
subject. 
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“ She declined to change the subject. She sighed 
-and said she was afraid there could be but one ex¬ 
planation of my—might she call it my perversity ? 

“ I said she might call it what she pleased. Na¬ 
ture has not blessed me either with a large stock of 
patience or a placid temper, and I saw so plainly 
what was coming that my sole wish was to get it 
over and done with. When I had confessed—as of 
course I was made to confess—that I cared for 
somebody else, there was a short pause; and when 
Lady Prestwood, shaking her head sorrowfully, said 
she feared she could put a name to that person, I 
did not contradict her. *Up to that moment I felt 
full of fight and confidence that she could urge 
nothing which would move me, one way or the other. 
Yet she did move me—she vanquished and annihi¬ 
lated me! 

“ What she insisted upon was no more than what 
I already knew and felt; but truths which we ac¬ 
knowledge to ourselves sound different and more 
irresistible, somehow, when we hear them from the 
lips of others. It is terribly true that Roger, by 
marrying me, would lose far more than I can possi¬ 
bly be worth to him—his estate, his commission, the 
position in society to which he is accustomed, prac¬ 
tically everything! I suppose it is true, too, that 
he has passed the age at which men break their 
hearts at being crossed in love, and I know it is true 
‘ that he is too perfect a gentleman to dream of ever 
breaking his word. 

“ ‘You say all this/ I exclaimed at last, in my de¬ 
spair, ‘ because you want to marry him yourself! * . 
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" It was a coarse and rather cruel speech to make; 
but she showed no resentment. She answered quite 
quietly that, even if that were her motive, her argu¬ 
ments would not be the less good. Nothing could 
alter the fact that money was indispensable to him, 
and although he might be chivalrous enough to 
dispense with it, no woman who really cared for him 
would allow him to make such a sacrifice. 

“‘But what if he is determined to make it?’ I 
pleaded; 4 what if he considers the alternative 
sacrifice even worse? That, after all, is possible, I 
suppose. I can give him the powerful reasons that 
you speak of for refusing to marry him ; but I can’t 
prevent him from laughing them to scorn. He 
may think that he himself is the best judge of what 
is indispensable to his happiness.’ 

444 Naturally, he will laugh at reasons, if you are so 
ill-advised as to state any,’ Lady Prestwood returned, 
with a slight smile ; 4 it would be rather difficult 
for him to do anything else, wouldn’t it? One only 
gives reasons when one hopes to be out reasoned/ 

“ She went on to declare that my personal welfare 
was not less at stake than Roger’s. She would not 
pretend, she said, to be so deeply interested in me 
as she was in her husband’s old comrade and her 
own best friend, nor perhaps would she have cared 
to adopt a somewhat humiliating attitude for the 
sake of saving me from disaster; still she could not 
doubt that I had but one course to pursue, unless I 
wished to lay up eventual remorse and repentance 
for. myself. All that may have been a trifle insin¬ 
cere ; very likely it was. But I believe she was really 
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honest when she protested, with tears in her eyes, 
that she did not expect to gain anything beyond 
the rescue of Major Denne by winning me over to 
her views. ‘You think that I am in love with him. 
I can’t wonder at you thinking so, and I don’t 
blame you. But since you know that he doesn’t 
care a pin for me, while he does—at the present 
moment, anyhow—care a good deal for you, you can 
surely afford to be magnanimous.’ 

“I had to capitulate. Not so much to her, I 
daresay, as to my conscience and the pitiless logic 
of facts; but, however that may be, capitulation 
was imperative. It is now decided that I must an¬ 
swer Roger with a curt, firm refusal— 4 Sorry I 
can’t, but I can’t! ’—one of those refusals which 
admit of no rejoinder. Lady Prestwood kissed 
and petted and comforted and admired me— 
I wonder whether she realized in the least to 
what an extent I merited her admiration! I escaped 
as soon as I could from her caresses, which I find 
rather stifling, in every sense of the word. For, 
whether she foresees the sequel or not—be it 
generously assumed that she doesn’t!—to me it Is 
as clear as the sun at noonday. Roger is fond of 
her; he will soon get over his fancy for me; he will 
see the absurdity of holding out against an enviable 
destiny; Riversham will be preserved to the family, 
and all will be well since all will end well. Only I 
must not be expected to enjoy kisses and thanks. 

41 A long letter from Paris, which I received this 
morning and read without much more attention or 
interest than I had given to many previous letters, 
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presents itself now like a gleam of light in a threat¬ 
ening sky. If the De Valmaisons are really as 
anxious as they say they are that I should spend 
a part of the coming winter with them on their 
Mediterranean island, and if Uncle Ned does not 
object to my accepting their invitatiori, how gladly 
I shall turn my back upon London and upon the 
concluding scenes of a drama at which I would 
rather not assist as a spectator ! Un pen de courage ! 
I have just been looking back at what I wrote when 
the Alcyone sailed away from Dartmouth harbor 
and when I was convinced that my little romance 
was quite ended and extinguished. I was not dis¬ 
consolate then ; why should I be disconsolate now ? 
And yet it seems hard . . 

At this point the chronicle abruptly ceases—not 
to be resumed until after many days. Certain stains 
and smears upon the unfinished page appeal with 
mute eloquence to the soft hearts of all who have 
loved and lost, and cause the writer's aged confidant 
to remove his spectacles, which require polishing, 
from his nose. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I AM HIGHLY TRIED. 

WHEN I asked Elsie whether Lady Prestwood 
had given her any valuable information with regard 
to smart attire, she answered—and did not surprise 
me by answering—in the negative. I suppose you 
might as reasonably expect hints upon such a sub¬ 
ject from a well-dressed woman as a really good tip 
from an owner of thoroughbreds or a financial mag¬ 
nate. But when I went on to inquire casually, 
“What did you talk about, then, if you didn’t talk 
chiffons f” I was put off with the vague reply of, 
“Oh, I don’t know—-lots of things !’* 

I did not insist. I flattered myself that I knew 
enough to justify me in dismissing anxiety and 
patiently awaiting foregone conclusions. The girl, 
moreover, (so easily does deceit come to women 
and such command have they, when they choose to 
exercise it, over their countenances!) seemed to me 
to be calmly, confident and aware that Lady Prest¬ 
wood could not deprive her of what was indubitably 
hers. Roger, I said to myself, must speak soon, 
and until he did so, I could not do better than hold 
my tongue. 

Now, it came to pass, one bright, frosty afternoon, 
that I was sauntering westwards from the India 
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Office, whither I had been summoned to state my 
views upon a certain thorny question, when, at the 
corner of Hamilton Place, I encountered my wife, 
who was seated in her one-horse victoria and was 
bound for the Park, she said. I daresay I was in a 
pretty good humor—it is, perhaps, permissible to 
be in a good humor when one has just succeeded 
in demonstrating to a crew of obstinate, self-satisfied 
officials that two and two make four—and I accepted 
her offer of a lift in graceful terms. 

44 I am quite proud,” I said, as I climbed into 
Hilaria’s equipage, 41 to be seen in the company of 
such a magnificent cloak/’ 

Indeed it is not often that I can honestly compli¬ 
ment Lady Denne upon her raiment, and the furs 
in which she was then enveloped struck me as both 
becoming and suggestive of combined taste and 
affluence. 

44 Yes, I think it is rather nice,” she said, stroking 
her garment complacently. 44 Not expensive either, 
all things considered. I picked it up at a shop when 
they were selling off, and it ought to last me for 
the rest of my days, I should think. Lady Prest- 
wood, to whom I showed it just now, considered it 
dirt cheap.” 

44 Oh, you have been to see Lady Prestwood, have 
you ? ” said I. 44 1 trust you found her in tolerably 
good health and spirits ? ” 

Hilaria tickled me a little by replying, with an air 
of confidential mystery, 44 Well, yes; I am glad to 
say that I did. Between ourselves, I did not expect 
to find her in the best of spirits; because, as you 
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fcnow, the way in which Roger has been going on 
lately— However, we need not bother about that 
now ; for it is all right. She distinctly gave me to 
understand that it was all right, and that she would 
leave for Yorkshire to-morrow quite at ease in her 
mind. Of course she has been troubled, and, for 
the matter of that, so have I; but it seems that 
there was no real reason for alarm.” 

44 Soothing assurances from that Lothario of a 
Roger?” I suggested. 

44 Oh, I suppose so; but naturally, I had to be 
rather careful and reticent. I did not wish it to ap¬ 
pear that I hoped—though I do hope—to hear be¬ 
fore long of the engagement which has been hang¬ 
ing fire all this time ; I had to pretend, as she did, 
that the only thing Roger's friends and relatives 
wish for is to hear of his engagement to some 
heiress or other unknown, and to protest that neither 
he, nor we, nor anybody else could contemplate 
such an absurdity as an attachment between him 
and dear Elsie. I don't mind telling you now that 
I called Upon her for the express purpose of saying 
that. You see, she might have been jealous. What 
with these perpetual morning rides, and Roger 
coming back to lunch with us almost always—he 
came to luncheon to-day—in fact, and I had to leave 
him with Elsie when the carriage came round—what 
with all that and his strange hesitation to declare 
himself, one couldn’t have wondered if she had been, 
could one ? ” 

I agreed that one could not. 44 But she wasn’t ?” 
I added interrogatively. 
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“ Not in the least. She laughed and said that she 
believed in our common sense ; though the line that 
you appeared to be taking up puzzled her. Then I 
was quite of one mind with her; for it puzzles me. 
By the way, Ned, now that I have secured your ear, 
for once—John, you may drive around the Park be¬ 
fore going home—perhaps you will explain yourself.” 

I had no intention of doing that; but it amused 
me to listen to Hilaria's very excusable queries and 
her speculations upon the possible meaning of my 
imprudence or supineness. She said she did not 
know which to call it. Apparently, no harm had 
been done, she observed ; still some slight risks had 
certainly been incurred, and she would be glad to 
know why I, ordinarily so circumspect, had taken no 
step whatsoever to avert them. 

From time to time I made the evasive replies 
which the occasion demanded. My wife's constitu¬ 
tional inability to take any heed of replies makes 
it always an easy task to evade any questions which 
she may see fit to put, and she was constantly in¬ 
terrupted by the salutations of passing acquaintances 
and the irrelevant digressions into which the sight 
of them tempted her. I noticed that the ladies 
whom the fine weather had attracted to the Park in 
large numbers, that winter afternoon, smiled at us 
more broadly and favored us with a somewhat 
more prolonged gaze than was their wont. At first 
I attributed this to admiration of Lady Denne’s 
beautiful fur cloak; but presently I began to suspect 
that there must be something rather odd about us, 
and at length—when I saw one of them, who had 
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turned her head to stare after our humble vehicle, 
give way to helpless laughter—the ridiculous truth 
suddenly dawned upon me. 

“ Hilaria,” I exclaimed, “as I am a sinful man, I 
believe you have put on that thing wrong side 
out!” 



“ Of course I have! ” she placidly and triumph, 
antly returned. “ Who could bear to possess sables 
like these—genuine sables, mind you, though I 
don’t say they are of a good color—and hide them 
from view ? The right side of my cloak is a very 
poor thing to look at; I shall keep it for night work 
and railway journeys; but I flatter myself that the 
so-called wrong one is worth displaying. Wearing 
it as I am doing now causes a little bother about 
the fastenings; but that difficulty can be overcome 
with a couple of brooches.” 

It had been thus overcome, and I leave lady 
readers to imagine what the effect was about the 
region of the collar. As for me, I am free to con* 
fess that such details had escaped my ignorant, 
masculine eye; but now that my attention was 
drawn to them, they became glaringly apparent to 
me. My wife, I perceived, had deliberately made 
a scarecrow of herself, and my duty it was to tell 
her as much. But if you imagine that my exhorta¬ 
tions to her to set herself instantly right with a 
critical and censorious world had the smallest effect 
upon her!- 

“No such thing,” she said, hugging her precious 
garment, as if to prevent me from plucking it off 
her shoulders, “ you are altogether mistaken, my 
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dear Ned ! Take my word for it, furs are no more 
meant to be concealed than diamonds, and if I had 
a pair of jeweled garters I should certainly fasten 
them round my neck. So would any other woman, 
you may be sure ! ” 

“ Very well,” I said resignedly, “ take your own 
way, then. Wear your garters about your throat 
and your boots on your hands and your gloves on 
your feet, if it so pleases you ; only do not ask me 
to countenance such fantasticalities. I haven’t the 
requisite courage, and I shall be obliged if you will 
now kindly permit me to alight.” 

I was not, to tell the truth, very sorry to be pro¬ 
vided with so plausible a pretext for effecting my 
escape. To baffle Hilaria is, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, no hard matter; but I do not exactly enjoy 
fibbing and prevaricating, nor did I, for the moment, 
wish to hear any more about Roger and his alleged 
philanderings. 

I was destined within a few minutes to hear, upon 
far better authority, a good deal more about him— 
a good deal more than it was agreeable to me to 
hear. Leaving the Park and my fatuous Hilaria at 
Albert Gate, I walked straight into the arms of a 
tall gentleman who, with downcast mien, was strid¬ 
ing towards Knightsbridge Barracks, and if I had 
not poked him playfully in the ribs, I doubt whether 
he would have recognized me, so wrapped did he 
appear to be in gloomy meditation. 

Thus accosted, he looked up and said “ Hullo!” 

“Hullo yourself!” I returned, with amiable 
jocularity. “ Unde et quo , Catius ? ” 
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The gravity of Roger’s features was not relaxed. 
u I have been at your house,” he briefly replied. 

“So I understand,” said I. “You lunched there, 
it seems, and you were left there by a confiding lady 
who has rather more confidence in your discretion 
than I have. Well ? ” 

“ Yes, Aunt Hilaria left me there with Miss Britten; 
and—and—in short, I took advantage of that oppor¬ 
tunity to get myself put out of my pain. As I 
anticipated, it is no go. She hopes to keep my 
friendship, she says, but she is quite clear as to the 
impossibility of her ever becoming my wife.” 

“ I can’t believe that! ” I ejaculated incredu¬ 
lously. 

“You may as well believe it,” returned Roger, 
with a somewhat rueful smile, “ because it happens 
to be an indisputable fact.” 

He then related to me how he had, some days 
previously, asked Elsie to marry him, and how she 
had requested time to consider her reply. He 
owned that that plea had rendered him foolishly 
sanguine —chdteau qui parle et femme qui tcoute /— 
but such a deluge of cold water had now been 
poured upon his nascent hopes that they might be 
regarded as finally and forever extinguished. 
Reflection had convinced Elsie that she was not 
sufficiently fond of him to share the joys, sorrows, 
privations and other incidents of his future lot. She 
regretted the necessity for inflicting disappointment 
upon him and trusted that he would not bear malice 
against her; but her decision was irrevocable. 

“Was that the only reason that she gave for 
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refusing you ? ” I asked. “ Because I would stake 
my existence upon her having others.” 

“ That was the only reason that she mentioned,” 
Roger answered. “ She may have had as many 
others as the general who failed to bombard a for¬ 
tified town because he had no artillery; but I presume 
she thought, as he did, that the one specified was 
conclusive enough to stand by itself.” 

“ Well, yes—supposing it to be genuine,” I 
agreed. 

Despite his prompt declaration that its genuineness 
was unmistakable, I felt almost certain that it was 
nothing of the sort. I have no pretension to be a 
good hand at unraveling mysteries, nor have the 
workings of the female mind ever been lucidly intel¬ 
ligible to me ; still I can put two and two together, 
and I was aware that Elsie, after receiving an offer 
which she had not at once declined, had been to tea 
with Lady Prestwood. Furthermore, I had just 
learned from my wife that Lady Prestwood, having 
been troubled in mind, was troubled no longer. 
Since it could not have been my nephew who had 
allayed her solicitude, the inference was obvious. I 
perceived, in short, what the true position of affairs 
was more than likely to be, and I said briskly: 

“ Leave all this to me. I will have a talk with 
her, and I shall soon find out whether her statements 
ought to be taken seriously or not.” 

“Thanks,” returned Roger; “but I would very 
much rather that you didn’t bother Miss Britten 
any more about it. You know as well as I do that 
she is to be congratulated upon having rejected an 
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uncommonly poor offer. Only one consideration in 
fact, could possibly have justified her in accepting 
it—which consideration, as is now proved, does not 
exist. So much the better for her! Some of these 
days I may even acquire wisdom enough to. say: 
“So much the better for me! At my time of life 
one doesn’t have to wait very long for wisdom to 
assert itself.” 

I did not at all like to hear him talk in that way, 
and I lost no time in telling him how little I liked 
it. Did he really believe, I asked, that the truest 
wisdom would counsel him to bind himself for life 
to a rich woman for whom he had no love? He 
replied that, as at present advised, he did not, and 
that he had long been resigned in advance to the 
inevitable loss of Riversham. He was not, however, 
prepared to swear that he would never get over his 
present sorrow: he intended indeed, to get over it 
as soon as he could. There was absolutely no hope 
for him, and it was childish to cry for the moon. 

“ Elsie,” I observed, “ is not the moon ; she is 
only a somewhat romantic young woman who, I 
suspect, cherishes high-flown, but not discreditable 
ideas. Doesn’t it occur to you that she may unself¬ 
ishly shrink from substituting herself for the heiress 
whom you ought, in your own interest, to espouse ? ” 

“ Oh, yes,” he assented ; “ she might have some 
such feeling, no doubt. Only that was not her 
motive, you see.” 

“That was not the motive that she assigned, you 
mean,” said I. “ Naturally, it wasn’t; your rejoinder 
would have been too easy and too unassailable. You 
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talk about your age ; surely you haven’t reached it 
without discovering that a woman’s real motive is 
never the one that she puts forward.” 

“You speak of women in general,” returned 
Roger; “I daresay you are better acquainted with 
them than I am. But Miss Britten, who is as honest 
as the day, told me in so many words that she was 
not sufficiently fond of me to take me for her 
husband. You really must not ask me to believe 
that she would meet me with a deliberate lie on 
such an occasion.” 

That is the worst of your uncompromisingly 
straight man. As regards his dealings with his ‘ 
fellow men, I have not a word to say against him or 
his methods; I think that, as a rule, results will be 
found to vindicate both. But when it comes to his 
relations with the other sex, he is only too apt to 
demand what cannot be had and to make himself 
disagreeable and impossible, if argued with. I 
desisted, therefore, from argument and limited my¬ 
self to imploring Roger not to give up hope. The 
girl, I urged, might be thoroughly sincere and yet 
doubtful or ignorant of her own mind; I must, at 
any rate, be permitted to question her, and he should 
presently hear from me whether the case was as 
desperate as he imagined or not. 

I am not an angel from Heaven. I do not say 
this because there is any imminent danger, so far as 
I am aware, of my being mistaken for one, but 
merely in order to explain and partially excuse an 
event which everybody who knows me will admit to 
be most unusual—namely, that I completely lost my 
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temper before that day was at an end. Nobody 
can regret more heartily than I do (subsequent pages 
will show what good reason was given me for re» 
gret!) that patience and self control should have 
deserted me at that especial juncture ; yet I submit, 
with all due humility, that I was somewhat highly 
tried. To possess the solution of a complicated 
situation and to be debarred from making any use 
of it by a foolish promise given to a dead man, is 
in itself trying enough; but what is much worse is 
to be held at arm’s length and obstinately kept in 
the dark by a person whom one only asks to be allowed 
to serve. And, after all that has come and gone, I 
still think that it was rather too bad of Elsie to 
treat me in that way. 

She had evidently been crying when I invited her 
into my den ; nor did she deny this pardonable 
weakness, on being charged with it. Major Denne, 
who had always been so kind to her, was entitled, 
she gave me to understand, to the tribute of a few 
sympathetic tears. But what she did strenuously 
deny was that she either repented of having acted 
as she had done or would act differently if a second 
chance were granted to her. She was extremely 
sorry, she would always remember with pride that a 
great compliment had been paid to her, and so forth, 
and so foith; but—it was her misfortune, not her 
fault, that she had been unable to give him a favoi* 
able answer. 

“ My dear girl,” I returned, “ what you say would 
be all very fine if I believed a word of it; but I 
don’t. Come now!—confess that you are a Don 
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Quixote in petticoats, that you do really care for 
Roger and that you have only sent him to the right¬ 
about owing to a ridiculous notion, put into your 
head by Lady Prestwood, that it would be selfish on 
your part to hinder him from making a more advan¬ 
tageous match. I call that a ridiculous notion be¬ 
cause it is ridiculous. You may take it from me— 
I speak deliberately and with a full recognition of 
the possible importance of my words—that neither 
you nor he will ever regret having obeyed your 
natural affections and impulses.” 

She drew herself up and declared that her notions, 
whether ridiculous or otherwise, were her own, not 
Lady Prestwood’s. She likewise hoped that I would 
be so kind and forbearing as to drop a subject which 
it was useless to discuss. Why could I not believe 
that she had refused Major Denne for the simplest 
of reasons, and that if it had been at all possible for 
her to accept him, she would gladly have done so ? 

I forget what precise form the controversy then 
took ; but I know that, in the course of it, I accused 
her of distrusting me, while she accused me of intol¬ 
erance and injustice. I believe we both became 
rather warm; yet we might have made friends and 
exchanged apologies if she had not seen fit at length 
to apply a lighted match to the powder-magazine by 
remarking: 

“ My offence, I suppose, is that I take the liberty 
to disobey orders. Dependants have no right, per¬ 
haps, to turn up their noses at the good things which 
are offered to them, and the first duty of a girl in 
my position is to marry somebody. Not necessarily 
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the man whom she would choose if she were free,t>ut 
any man whom her guardian may consider suitable. 
That is your opinion, is it not ? '* 

. And I who had backed her up through thick and 
thin against the really perilous and seductive ad¬ 
vances of Mr. Graves Billing! I was so exasperated 
by her ingratitude and wrongheadedness that I re¬ 
plied : “ Well, my dear, since you ask me, I certainly 

do think that the raison d'itre of women is to become 
wives and mothers. Whether I have deserved the 
charge that you bring against me or not, I will leave 
you to judge in your cooler moments^ but I have 
no hesitation in acknowledging that you may look 
far, and look long, before you find Roger's equal.” 

Her eyes filled with slow tears. “ That is quite 
true,” she assented. “ I don't wonder at your being 
angry; but—what can I do ? ” 

There was, of course nothing for her to do, except 
turn her back upon my unlucky nephew and spoil a 
very pretty little comedy, if she did not love him; 
and, in the simplicity of my soul, I began to be per¬ 
suaded that she did not. However, she had wounded 
me too deeply to merit or receive more than an un¬ 
gracious grunt by way of response. 

After a pause, she told me that her French rela¬ 
tions had for some time past been entreating her, 
through the post, to pay them a visit in their Medi- 
terrean winter quarters, and that M*.de Valmaison 
in his last letter had sent me a message, with his 
compliments or kind regards or something, to the 
effect that he hoped I should be amiably willing to 
spare her to them for a part of the winter. 
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I was willing, if not, for the time being, precisely 
amiable. It seemed to me that, at the pass to which 
matters had come, Elsie could not do better 
than temporarily absent herself. It might or might 
not be a fact that Roger had somewhat failed to win 
what I would, an hour before, have laid long odds 
that he had won; but as to the complete failure of 
my attempts to lend him a helping hand there could 
be no question at all. Without being quite prepared 
as yet to throw up the sponge, I nevertheless per¬ 
ceived that such chances as still remained of my 
project being brought to a successful issue would be 
injured rather than forwarded by anything that I 
could say or do. Therefore I answered—a little 
huffily, I confess— 

“ Oh, by all means ! You are most welcome, I am 
sure, to any amusement that I have in my power to 
give you, and I am afraid that, after what has hap¬ 
pened, life in this house is not likely to be very 
amusing just at present. By the time that you return 
Roger will probably be either married or affianced 
to Lady Prestwood ; so that you will be able to meet 
him without any embarrassment or self-reproach.” 

She ignored that pleasing prediction and only said: 
“If you do not mind my starting soon, I could 
travel south with them. They are in Paris now, but 
they talk of leaving in about a week.” 

“ I don’t mind your starting to-night, if you like,” 
was my rather impolite reply. “ Far be it from me 
to detain you against your will a moment longer 
than is necessary! ” 

It was really too absurd on the part of an elderly 
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gentleman to talk like a fractious child ; but, alas! 
at what age can we hope to be exempt from occa¬ 
sional lapses into absurdity ? The truth is that I 
had become very fond of the girl, and she had hurt 
my feelings in addition to inflicting a cruel disap¬ 
pointment upon me. Perhaps I had a secret hope 
that she would understand why I spoke so crossly 
and would be moved to take me a little more into 
her confidence; but I suppose she did not under¬ 
stand, for all she did was to thank me and say that 
she would telegraph to Paris. 

She did not, of course, leave us that night; but on 
the next day but one I escorted her as far as Dover, 
and I am sorry to be obliged to add that our parting 
on the Admiralty Pier was a cold and formal cere¬ 
mony. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE ILE PERDUE. 

WITH Elsie’s disappearance into the gray mist 
which obscured the English Channel on the morn¬ 
ing of her departure, my task as an observant chron¬ 
icler of her experience becomes abruptly suspended. 
The letters which she addressed to me and my wife 
after reaching her journey’s end were of the briefest 
and boldest character ; nor, could I have given any 
accurate account of what subsequently happened to 
her had she not so obligingly placed that ample diary 
of hers in my hands. It speaks for itself, and it shall 
now be allowed to do so without comment or inter¬ 
ruption on my part :— 

“ I beg my poor old diary’s pardon. There was a* 
sort of an understanding between us that it was to 
be told everything; but some things won’t bear 
writing down. One hasn’t the heart or the courage 
—one asks oneself what is the good ? I even asked 
myself, before I left London, whether it would not 
be more sensible to burn this silent, faithful con¬ 
fidant, since my life was to all intents and purposes 
at an end and I could never again have anything to 
tell that could be worth the pain and weariness of 
telling. However, I had not the heart to commit 
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that murderous act either, and now that I am here 
on this remote Mediterranean islet—so appropriately 
named the lie Perdue!—I fell back upon.my fat 
friend with a certain sense of comfort and demi-semi- 
consolation. Invaluable fat friend!—no more ca¬ 
pable of being bored than of asking unanswerable 
questions, and willing, as a true friend always should 
be, to listen for any length of time without disconcert¬ 
ing the poor chatterer by cheers, or tears, or laughter. 

“Not even to my diaiy, though, am I going to 
narrate my last conversation with Roger. I did 
just exactly what I had promised myself and Lady 
Prestwood that I would do; I was instantly taken 
at my word ; there was no more to be said, and very 
little more was said. He looked sad and woe-be- 
gone; but he will soon recover. For that matter* 
he told me that he fully intended to recover, and 
although he did not say that he fully intended to 
marry the lady who is clearly marked out for him 
by Fate, I should not wonder if some such thought 
had been already in his mind. Anyhow, the affair is 
quite certain to end by arranging itself in that way; 
I have no illusions, and only the sort of regret which 
is far from implying repentance. 

“ What I really do regret—though I could scarcely 
help it—is that I seriously quarreled, that same 
afternoon, with dear, well-meaning old Uncle Ned 
who came in, very cross and perturbed, after hearing 
Roger’s tale, and charged me point-blank with being 
Lady Prestwood’s quixotic accomplice. Short of 
pleading guilty, which was out of the question, there 
was nothing for me to do but to quarrel with him j 
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for his heart, it appeared, had really been set upon: 
a match of which he might have been expected to 
disapprove. Why he should have wished his pov¬ 
erty-stricken ward to marry his impecunious nephew 
I do not quite understand; but I fancy that he dislikes 
Lady Prestwood, and perhaps, after all, he may be 
what he professes to be—a romantic old fellow.. 
There is also his very natural anxiety, which he in¬ 
nocently let out, to rid himself of the worry and 
responsibility which I have introduced into his placid 
life. I wish now that I had not spoken to him as I did ; 
but I was genuinely angry arid hurt at the time by 
what he said ; it was not only in order to gain his 
consent to my flight from England that I provoked 
him. However, my apparent ingratitude obtained, 
what perhaps might have been denied to gentler and 
more becoming tactics. He did not actually say 
Go to the devil!’ but he looked as if he would very 
much like to say so, and he saw me off from the 
Dover pier with something suggestive of a valedic¬ 
tory kick in his attitude. Dear old Uncle Ned!— 
one of these days I shall apologize to him, and he 
will forgive me. Whether I shall ever be able to 
account to him for my tiresome conduct is another 
question ; I don’t suppose I shall. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,who met me at the Paris sta¬ 
tion stood in need of no explanations; he never does. 
I believe he knows—though I have not breathed a 
\Vord upon the subject to him—that I have obeyed 
the injunctions which he gave me one afternoon irr 
the Boisde Boulogne and have not only resisted Mr. 
Graves Billing but another frrtfendant, whom he made 
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me laugh then by describing as formidable. He is, 
at all events, pleased with me and plein <Tigards. 
He beguiled the way to the rue Bellechasse by an 
amusing account of the eccentricities of Pierre, who, 
it seems, has been restrained with difficulty from 
joining an expedition to Central Asia, and who is a 
more determined woman-hater than ever, his father 
deciares. 4 Impossible even to introduce him to a 
lady since your phenomenal success in taming him, 
my dear. Complimentary to you, but desolating 
for us!’ 

44 My aunt, who has been ill, and who received me 
in her bedroom, was equally flattering. She was en¬ 
chanted to see me again and to hear that I was to ac¬ 
company her and her husband to the south, she said, 
adding, with a smile and a little jerk of her thin 
shoulders: 4 All the more so because I count upon 
you to act as a bait to our shy Pierre. It is true 
that the lie Perdue.has already powerful attractions 
for him, because the rocks of which it is chiefly com¬ 
posed swarm with curious species of marine horrors; 
but generally speaking, he prefers to visit the place 
when he can have it all to himself, and the idea of 
encountering a young lady amongst its inhabitants 
would assuredly scare him away, if the young lady 
were anybody but you. As it is, I look forward to 
securing him and retaining him during a part at least 
of my exile/ 

44 I do not wonder that her exile, with or without 
her son, should be as dear to her as it evidently is. 
The lie Perdue has the appearance of having been 
brought over bodily in some huge vessel from the 
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West Indies or the South Pacific and dropped in the 
gulf of Lyons, which has not disagreed with its trop¬ 
ical constitution. It may be composed chiefly of 
rocks, and from the sea it certainly looks bare and 
barren enough ; but the dells and hollows which lie 
behind its sheltering rampart of cliffs must be filled 
with a rich and generous soil, for palms and bananas 
and orange-trees and all kinds of flowering shrubs 
flourish exceedingly on every side of the crumbling 
old castle which is my present abode. Almost within 
a stone’s throw of us there is a tiny port, and above it 
a tiny village, peopled by a handful of fishermen and 
their families. Scattered about the island, which is 
some five or six kilometres in length, I believe, are 
half a dozen or so of small houses, or rather huts, 
wherein dwell market-gardeners on a modest scale. 
Every morning, unless the mistral raises too big a sea, 
the steam-launch whichbrought us hither, crosses to 
Toulon, laden with baskets of fruit, and every even¬ 
ing it returns, with such supplies of meat and gro¬ 
ceries as the population can afford to purchase, and 
with letters and newspapers for the chateau. Some¬ 
times, too, on its outward voyage it takes Monsieur 
le Marquis, whom it does not always bring back. 
So, at least, my aunt tells me, and I can well believe 
that the monotony of such an isolated existence as 
this may require to be varied by frequent visits to 
Monte Carlo; but, so far, he has shown himself, as 
she says 4 tris-sage / It is more than a fortnight since 
our long, dusty journey through France terminated 
m the short sail across smooth, blue water which 
brought us to this Garden of Eden, and he has only. 
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absented himself for a couple of nights. Quite un¬ 
precedented, I am assured, and the credit of keeping 
him at home, with his money in his pocket, is as¬ 
cribed to me. My aunt, gently jocular and moved 
to pleasantry by these warm days and evenings, 4 
which give her fresh life, says, * My child, if he wf 
half his age, you would end by causing me 
disquietude/ Poor soul! I imagine that she i 
up her mind to disquietude of that nature a [ 
many years ago, and that she knows very well h 
possible it is to combine advanced age with an 
unlimited capacity for escapades. 

44 For the rest, it would be difficult, I should think, 
to cherish any feeling of resentment against my uncle, 
who is what he is, and owns himself a mauvais sujet 
with the most engaging candor. How he contrives 
to find employment during the hours which are swift 
as well as peaceful for me, I cannot guess; but he 
has the gift of only appearing when he is wanted 
and invariably bringing a cheerful and kindly 
countenance with him when he does appear. Often 
we stroll through the orange-groves or along the 
rocky shore together, he and I, talking about every 
subject under the sun, except the one which never 
ceases to occupy my thoughts and which, I am 
persuaded, is no secret to him. His discretion is 
only equaled by his unspoken sympathy ; he has 
brought me here, I feel sure, to get well, and although 
I shall never be quite well again, he succeeds, some¬ 
how or other, in restoring me to a sort of con¬ 
valescence with his good-humored philosophyand his 
determination to make the best of life, such as it is. 
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4r 4 Never turn up your nose at a ftts-aller / he saidi 
the other day, in answer to some grumbling observa¬ 
tion of mine. 4 It is not obtaining what we want 
that makes us contented—because, when we have 
obtained it, we are sure to find that we want some¬ 
thing else—but accepting what we can get. In that 
way we learn to exact little and expect little; so 
that the chance of agreeable disappointments always 
lies open to us/ 

“ But what can I get and whom can I accept ?—> 
I, a plain-faced, ordinary, insignificant spinster, who 
has already had the audacity to disdain two fine 
chances! Perhaps, one of these days, I will put 
my case to him without ambiguity and request his 
advice. I shall not be telling him any news, since he 
evidently knows all about it, and if he can give any 
counsel, except to cast myself gratefully into the 
arms of the next victim to my fascinations, he will 
be an even cleverer man than I take him for. But I 
am a little curious to hear why he approves of me/' 

Some ensuing entries in Elsie’s diary may be 
skipped, seeing that they do not bear very directly 
upon the narrative in hand. We will pass on to the 
one which fully accounts for M. de Valmaison’s 
approval of her previous conduct. 

** My uncle gave me a surprise, not to say a shock, 
to-day. The more I meditate over it the less 
shocking it appears; though I don’t know that it 
grows less surprising. After dinner I walked down 
to the shore with him, as usual, while he smoked his 
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first cigar, and he began at once to lament, with a 
sort of mock dismay, that his son*s arrival, which is 
announced for to-morrow, would put an end to our 
nightly wanderings and desultory causeries . I said 
I could see no reason for its producing that effect, 
and hoped that Pierre would find occupation enough 
in marine research to be independent of us. 

“ 4 Oh, but that is not at all what I wish to 
happen/ he returned, laughing; 4 it is with no such 
object as you mention that I have hoisted beckoning 
signals to monsieur mon fils , I assure you ! Let me 
openly and honestly confess that I have hopes of 
converting my dear niece into my daughter-in-law. 
I prefer to throw my cards upon the table and 
appeal to your mercy. Pierre, as you know, is an 
original—the best of sons, I readily admit, and 
destined to make the best of husbands; yet eccentric 
to a point far beyond my poor powers of influence. 
He ought to marry; it is indispensable that he 
should marry; and there is but one person in the 
world with whom he will ever consent to contract 
a legal alliance. I speak with authority ; for I have 
that statement from his own mouth. Oh, if you 
ask me whether he is madly in love with you, my 
reply must be a humble acknowledgment of igno- 
arnce. I flatter myself that I understand most men, 
and perhaps I also know a very little about women; 
but Pierre, who is an exception to all recognized 
rules, passes my comprehension. I conjecture that 
it is not in him to be a very ardent lover; but I know 
him to be an honest, well-conducted person, and 
my deliberate opinion is that his wife will be . a 
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lucky woman, as luck goes in this imperfect world. 
The happiest marriages, believe me, are those which 
depend for success upon mutual esteem, not upon 
the fugitive sentiment that we call love/ 

44 I was so taken aback that I exclaimed, 4 At least 
the people who accept esteem as a sufficient founda¬ 
tion for marriage, should make sure that they do not 
love a third person! * 

44 My uncle, with a demure smile which he made 
haste to repress, answered that that condition was 
not, according to his experience, essential. But he 
added immediately, 4 My experience is my ex¬ 
perience ; I am an old rascal, and if I have an angel 
for a wife, that proves nothing. I will undertake, 
however, to promise on Pierre's behalf that he will 
not put your angelic qualities to a severe test, 
since his dissertations on natural history do not 
weary you! ’ 

44 I said, 4 1 was not thinking of your son at the 
moment! ’ 

44 Although there was no moon, and the stars 
were partially veiled by a high, light mist, I could 
detect the change that came over his face. There 
was a change, too—a very soft and sympathetic 
change—in his voice, as he answered, 4 My poor 
child, speak freely if it will give you any relief to 
speak; anything that you may say will go no 
farther. For the rest, I only suggest Pierre ; Heaven 
forbid that I should attempt to force him upon 
you !' 

44 So then I told my doleful little tale, which, as 
I had anticipated, did not astonish him. He had 
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ait one time been a little afraid, he said, that I might 
marry the impossible young Billing; he had never 
been afraid of my failing to see how utterly 
impossible Roger was. 4 You are not, like me, an 
urbane egotist; you could not gratify a longing 
which, when all is said, belongs to the class of 
ephemeral things at the price of spoiling a fellow* 
mortal's career; you have insight enough into human 
nature to know that that fellow-mortal, being but 
mortal, would have lived to repent of his bargain. 
That is why you did wisely to relinquish Major 
Denne; and, for a somewhat similar reason, you 
will do wisely, in my judgment, to .smile upon one 
for whom, it is true, you have no romantic affection, 
but who will assuredly never distress you by spoken 
or implied regrets. It is not —bien entendn /—the 
gate of Paradise that I am throwing open ; but I am 
pointing you, unless I altogether mistake your 
temperament, to the path of terrestrial well-being/ 

44 He does not mistake my temperament; he 
seldom makes mistakes, and it is a fact that all I 
Wish for now is, in the first place, to set my kind old 
Uncle Ned free from worry about me and, in the 
second, to be of some use and comfort to somebody 
during the remainder of my days. Nevertheless, it 
was not easy to understand how I could be of use or 
comfort to a family which avowedly requires nothing 
more urgently than a fortune. M. de Valmaison 
laughed when I requested him to enlighten me upon 
that rather important point. 

•* * Is it so certain/ he asked, * that you are 
entirely without fortune? When I was in London 
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I made certain inquiries—you see how unreservedly 
I exhibit my game to you !—and, as the result of 
these, I am under the impression that you will not 
come empty-handed to your future husband. I do 
not say that the late Mr. Britten left money enough 
to suffice for the purchase of Riversham or to 
provide the owner of so large an estate with a com¬ 
mensurate income; but our good Pierre, you must 
remember, is not Major Denne. He knows how to 
content himself with a little, and, as for his parents, 
they must needs be contented with a son who will 
neither be led nor driven. Supposing that I could 
offer him a bride with all the wealth of the 
Rothschilds as her marriage portion, what would his 
answer be? I have already told you that his ultima¬ 
tum has been pronounced—Miss Elsie Britten, if she 
can be induced to consent; if not, allez vous 
promener ! And what he says he means. He is as 
mild as a lamb, but more obstinate than any mule, 
that son of mine !' 

“ Can Miss Elsie Britten be induced to consent ? 
That is precisely what she does not know, and her 
friendly diary, instead of helping her to find a reply, 
lies flat upon its back, with its open countenance 
upturned, and placidly awaits further information. 
It will receive no further information to-night. I am 
going to bed, in the hope of also going to sleep, and 
perhaps, when I wake, I shall be able to see and 
think more clearly. At the present moment I feel 
inclined to grasp this life-buoy which has been 
thrown to me. Pierre and I are good friends, and so 
long as we exact nothing more than friendship from 
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one another, why should we be unhappy together? 
But I must first of all hear what he has to say." 

Two days later, the diary is duly informed of what 
M. Pierre has found to say, and the writer, after 
describing, in a lively style, a long walk with him 
and a conversation which appears to have related 
chiefly to the habits of phyllopoda and amphipoda, 
narrates the formal proposal with which he wound 
up. 


44 Nothing,” she declares, 44 could have been more 
sensible or less sentimental. 4 My dear cousin, I am 
not in love with you, nor do I need to be assured 
that you are not in love with me. I think also that 
we are neither of us much in love with matrimony 
in the abstract. It seems, however, that we shall 
be allowed no peace while we remain single. What 
if we were to join hands, by way of mutual insurance 
against some possibly worse fate ? * If those were 
not his precise words, that was his precise meaning, 
and when he beamed upon me benevolently through 
his spectacles, I felt that his sentiments were 
precisely my own. 4 I really believe that it will 
have to be you or nobody/ I replied— 4 and I am 
afraid it can't be nobody !' 

44 Pierre, according to his father, is an original; 
perhaps I may lay claim to the same distinction. I 
should think, at any rate, that the language in 
which we agreed to become husband and wife must 
be almost unique in the annals of betrothals. After 
some hesitation, Pierre respectfully kissed the tips 
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of my fingers. He probably felt that he could do 
no less, and I was grateful to him for not attempting 
to do more. Then he announced that he had a 
favor to beg of me. Should I object to the 
wedding ceremony being gone through sooner than 
was customary ?—almost at once, in fact. He had 
set his heart, he confessed, upon joining a scientific 
expedition to the least known portions of the Asiatic 
continent, and, although he fully admitted that a 
married man ought td abandon such distant wander¬ 
ings, he had thought that I might possibly be 
willing to grant him this final fling. For the rest, 
he was at my orders, to which he would bow without 
a murmur, should they prove unfavorable to his 
plan. I hastened to assure him that the Lama of 
Tibet should not be deprived of the pleasure of his 
visit by me, and that the nuptial rites could very 
well await his return; but to this he demurred. 
Not that he himself would view the suggested delay 
with reluctance, he flatteringly explained, only he 
was sure that his father would not hear of it. 

44 4 The journey, you see, involves certain risks ; 
former travelers have left their bones in the places 
for which we are bound, and the chance of my never 
returning has to be taken into account/ 

44 4 1 should be most unaffectedly grieved if you 
never returned/ I answered ; 4 yet I do not know 
that I should mourn you any the more sincerely in 
widow’s weeds than in my ordinary clothes.' 

44 4 You speak for yourself/ he rejoined, smiling 
a little; 4 1 speak for my father, who would not be 
eager for you to bear our name unless be had his 
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reasons. Do you know the amount of your marriage 
portion ? I have not inquired; but 1 fancy that it 
will prove to be a handsome sum. Hints to that 
effect were given to me last spring when we were 
in Paris; to tell you the whole truth, it was for no 
other reason that I so unceremoniously took to my 
heels. I am not a hunter of fortunes, and if I was 
already conscious of that friendship and affection 
for you which account for my being here now, I had 
no desire to pick your pocket. Since then the 
situation has somewhat changed. You are, unless I 
have been misinformed, anxious to silence, once for 
all, the importunities of your English relations, 
while I, on my side, have no more ardent desire 
than to pacify my parents. It seemed to me, 
therefore, that I was in a position to offer you 
something more than my unattractive person, my 
modest income and my heart-felt esteem/ 

“ He is a strictly honest creature. I think he is 
a little unfair to his father, who may be less punc¬ 
tilious, but who at least does not pretend to disdain 
considerations of worldly prudence. Anyhow, the 
warm felicitations which my uncle showered upon 
me, when we returned to the chateau to crave the 
traditional blessing, were accompanied by a very 
decided expression of opinion on his part that the 
marriage ought to precede, not follow, Pierre’s 
pilgrimage. 

44 4 It is a question, my dear,' said he, 1 of rendering 
your position secure. Personally, I am opposed to 
my son's departure; but if that cannot be helped, 

I shall have the right, as well as the satisfaction, to 
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give you shelter during his absence. Upon his 
fiancee I could have no claim at all/ 

“ So I gave in—not unwillingly. Uncle Ned’s 
consent must, of course, be obtained. He is not 
incapable of refusing it; but it is suggested that I 
should write and ask him either to come out here or 
to meet us in Paris—the marriage is to be solemnized 
in Paris, I believe—and he will scarcely forbid the 
banns when he hears that my mind is quite made up. 

" Yes, my mind is made up ; and, strange though 
it may appear to my diary, I am contented. I am 
as fond of Pierre as I could ever hope to be of any 
man, save one, and I like the prospect of spending 
the rest of my days in France. Roger, I am sure, 
will not often visit France; he is one of those 
Englishmen who do not leave their native land 
for pleasure/’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

I FORBID THE BANNS. 

I SUPPOSE the composition of the famous diary, 
must have exhausted Elsie's hankerings after the 
use of pen and ink; for, as I believe I have said 
before, her letters to me were neither as frequent 
nor as discursive as they had been on the occasion 
of her previous visit to her French relatives. It 
may be also that she no longer felt at her ease 
with a correspondent whom she had intentionally 
offended and who had unintentionally (or almost so) 
offended her. Proper pride forbidding me to remon¬ 
strate or to infuse any tone of extra cordiality into 
my punctual replies, I was vouchsafed no shadow of 
a hint as to what was taking place on the lie Perdue, 
and was left to infer that nothing worthy of men¬ 
tion varied the monotony of the exile’s daily life in 
those southern latitudes. 

With all my heart I hoped that it bored her and 
would soon pall upon her; for I will not deny that 
my own life suffered an appreciable loss of sunshine 
through her absence. She had, it is true, been most 
provoking and unreasonable ; but that, after all, is 
only what one must expect from the people to 
whom one becomes attached in this wry world, and 
quarreling with them seldom causes them to mend 
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their ways. Had I been sure that she honestly did 
not love Roger, I should have been ready to for¬ 
give her at once and make the best of a disappoint¬ 
ment for which there was no cure ; what partially 
reconciled me to her absence and led me to trust 
that she would find it thoroughly dull and depress¬ 
ing was my conviction that the whole unfortunate 
business was Lady Prestwood’s work. I said to 
myself that such intervention almost always proves 
unsuccessful in the long run, that journeys end in 
lovers meeting, and that patience and perseverance 
are not to be balked of their just reward by femi¬ 
nine devices, be they never so astute. 

Roger, however, refused obstinately, not to say 
angrily, the consolation which I offered him out of 
the plenitude of my wisdom and experience. He 
had had his answer, he declared, and he took it to 
be, what it had professed to be, quite final; far¬ 
fetched explanations of an occurrence which required 
no explaining seemed to him a sheer waste of breath; 
and as for representing poor little Amy Prestwood 
as a designing marplot—well, he wished that, if I 
must needs say such things, I would say them to 
somebody else. He, for his part, knew Amy far 
too well and admired her far too much to believe 
that she would ever stoop to underhand tactics. 

His admiration and affection did not, I was glad 
to ascertain, attract him to any of her numerous 
house-parties ; though this was not for the want of 
invitations. Eventually he might be destined to 
succumb; but for the time being he was evidently 
safe, evidently proof against consolation of any 
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kind—and time, of course, was all one could aspire 
to gain. Patience and perseverance were, therefore, 
exercised vicariously on his behalf, and Hilaria has 
never allowed the first of these virtues to grow rusty 
in my possession. Hilaria, undismayed by bygone 
deceptions, associated herself, that winter, with a 
fresh gang of charlatans, who gave themselves out 
as the discoverers of a brand-new religion. What 
their exact tenets were I cannot say, nor does it in 
the least signify; but the chief beauty of them, I 
remember, was that they accommodated themselves 
to every existing form of creed, so that the discipl? 
could continue attending church or chapel on Sun¬ 
days quite as usual—an arrangement which had its 
obvious conveniences. Nevertheless, there was a 
fine row when Lady Denne’s pet parson found out 
what she was up to and why she had no money left 
to defray customary subscriptions to parochial funds. 
There was likewise a row on a much quieter and 
humbler scale when Lady Denne’s husband was 
informed that she had overdrawn her account (over¬ 
drawn it in the very first week of the quarter!), and 
that she must beg him to help her out. I have no 
idea what became of her lost money ; nor had she, 
save that it went to “ support the cause ” ; and the 
process of helping her out kept me busy for some 
little time. The upshot of it all was that I had to 
hale some of those miscreants before a police magis¬ 
trate, and although, of course, it was impossible to 
make them disgorge, I had the double satisfaction 
of exposing them and assisting at my wife’s total 
discomfiture in the witness box. Hilaria was a 
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flushed and chastened woman when I took her 
home—so convinced of sin that she promised to 
turn over a new leaf, and owned spontaneously that 
there was no fool like an old fool. 

Ah, me! how little reason I had to stand on tip¬ 
toe and execute a mild crow ! Who but an old fool 
would have allowed his ward to go gaily off to 
France under the protection of so clever and wide¬ 
awake a personage as the Marquis de Valmaison ? 
Who but an old fool would have failed to suspect 
that that plausible gentleman had something up his 
sleeve? I confess that I had had no suspicions at 
all, and that the letter which I found awaiting my 
return from the police-court fell upon me like a 
thunderbolt out of a blue sky. It had taken Elsie—* 
so I subsequently discovered — not less than ten 
days to nerve herself to the framing and despatch-* 
ing of the missive which I am about to quote. No 
wonder her courage failed her, and no wonder her 
epistolary style suffered in consequence! 

“My dear Uncle Ned,” she wrote—“I really 
cannot any longer go on writing page after page to 
you every evening and then tearing up what I have 
written ! There ought not to have been so much 
difficulty about telling a plain, prosaic tale ; but the 
truth, I suppose, has been that I wanted, if I could, 
to make you understand why it has to be told. 
Now, by way of a change, I have decided to re¬ 
nounce that attempt and state, in the plainest of 
prose, that I am engaged to be married to my 
cousin, Pierre de Valmaison. I am engaged, that 
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Is, in anticipation of your sanction, which must be 
asked for, they say, and which I cannot doubt that 
you will give when I assure you that you would 
disappoint me dreadfully by refusing it. 

“ We are not a romantic couple, Pierre and I; we 
don’t pretend to be. But we like one another very 
much indeed ; we are both of us perfectly clear that 
we wish to join hands, and ever so many reasons, 
which one despairs of being able to explain, make 
us eager, after our mild, prosaic fashion, to become 
husband and wife. I know you will say—I can hear 
you saying so from here — 4 Wait a bit!—wait a bit! # 
Well, we are waiting; only previous engagements 
(not of a matrimonial kind) forbid us to wait much 
longer. You shall be duly and fully apprised of all 
details by word of mouth, if you will cross the 
Channel, as we hope you will, and meet us. My 
Uncle de Valmaison, who has given his consent to 
the match, is anxious that you should come here, 
and begs me to promise you a warm welcome; but 
of course it is rather a long journey, and you might, 
if you preferred it, join us in Paris, where it has 
been arranged that the wedding is to take place. 

44 Please , believe that you can do nothing better 
for me than to signify your assent by return of post, 
and that I am * 

44 Ever your affectionate, 

“ Elsie.” 

I need scarcely say that a flood of enlightenment 
burst upon me while I perused the above lines. 
The veriest simpleton must have perceived at once 
that M. de Valmaison had, by some means or other, 
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ascertained Miss Elsie Britten to be an heiress, and 
that he had, by very shabby and unworthy means, 
inveigled her into a trap. Great indeed was his im¬ 
pudence; but greater still—so it seemed to me— 
was his puerility if he flattered himself that he could 
get the better of a hard-headed old man of the 
world by putting forward this preposterous effigy of 
a fait accompli! It had been “arranged/’ forsooth, 
that the wedding was to take place in Paris!—and 
it was amiably proposed that I should toddle over 
to that city in order to lend formal countenance to 
the ceremony ! I am not easily astonished ; at my 
age and with the knowledge that I have acquired of 
my fellow men and women, I am prepared for 
almost anything that may happen; but I must say 
that the blank coolness of such a suggestion fairly 
deprived me of breath. 

“Pepsalia!” cried Lady Denne, when I rushed 
tempestuously into the drawing-room, where she 
was taking repose after the agitations of the day. 
“ How many times am I to warn you, Ned, that 
you must continue to suffer from indigestion so long 
as you refuse to adopt artificial means of dealing with 
your food ? You are positively purple in the face ! ” 

“ Thanks to you,” I returned, “ I have had no food 
to deal with since an early and insufficient breakfast. 
Moreover, it strikes me forcibly that I shall get no 
dinner to speak of; for I shall have to start for the 
south of France by the night mail, I am afraid. 
Meaftwhfle, if you are inclined to back your diges¬ 
tion against mine, oblige me by assimilating and 
digesting that.” 
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I tossed Elsie’s letter to her, and her exclamations, 
after mastering its contents, were of an appropriate 
order. 44 Oh, but this will never, never do!” she 
said. 44 They must have taken leave of their senses! 
At first sight, it looks almost like a case of kid¬ 
napping ; only M. de Valmaison is much too clever 
to imagine that our poor little Elsie is a prize worth 
capture.** 

44 I don’t know so much about that; he is clever 
enough, though he may not be quite as clever as he 
thinks himself,” I returned—perhaps a little im¬ 
prudently. 44 Anyhow, I had better lose no time in 
confronting him with a short, sharp veto. I shall be 
away about a week, I suppose, and of course I 
shall bring the girl back with me.” 

Hilaria agreed that personal intervention was 
called for and approved of my departure for the lie 
Perdue with as little delay as might be. However, 
I did not after all, scamper off by the night express. 
A few hours, or even days, of postponement could 
not affect a foregone conclusion, and if there is one 
thing that I abhor more than another it is trying to 
sleep in the train. So I contented myself with 
briefly telegraphing: 44 Consent out of the question. 
Am starting to-morrow morning and will be with 
you as soon as possible.” At the last moment 
my wife displayed a solicitude with regard to my 
safety which was as flattering as it was unex¬ 
pected. 

“ For goodness’ sake, Ned,” she entreated, 44 don’t 
go and do anything rash or antiquated ! ” 

44 I cannot very well help being antique,” I said* 
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9 ‘ but I have never, that I am aware of, incurred the 
reproach of rashness. What do you mean ? ” 

44 It would be so ridiculous, besides being so 
horribly dangerous, if you were provoked into 
fighting a duel/' she explained ; 44 and I suppose a 
Frenchman whose nose had been pulled would feel 
bound to retort by a challenge, wouldn't he ? Some¬ 
how, I begin to have my doubts about M. de 
Valmaison.” 

It was no part of my programme to pull M. de 
Valmaison’s nose, nor did I anticipate being called 
upon to meet him in mortal combat; but my doubts 
as to his integrity were less vague than Hilaria’s. I 
had, in fact, no doubt at all that he was an un¬ 
scrupulous old schemer; the only thing for which I 
was unable to account to myself was his ostensible 
willingness to meet and confer with me. How could 
he expect that Elsie's legal guardian would leave 
him a leg to stand upon ? What possible chance 
could he have of bringing effectual pressure to bear 
upon me ? 

These questions and one or two others, to which 
I could find no very satisfactory reply, served in 
some measure to beguile my weary, if leisurely, 
journey. I decided to make it somewhat leisurely, 
spending a night in Paris and another at Marseilles, 
from which latter place I telegraphed again 
to ^Elsie, giving notice of the hour at which I 
should reach Toulon. There was no necessity for 
headlong haste, and I foresaw that it might be as 
well for me to arrive at my destination with clear 
wits. 
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" Charmed that you are coming' Steam-launch will 
be ready for you at Toulon/’ was the reply that I 
received to the despatch aforesaid; and singularly 
amiable it seemed on the young lady’s part to use 
such terms, considering that she bad been warned of 
my opposing attitude. As for me, I should have 
felt a good deal more charmed at the prospect of 
reunion with her if the Chateau de Valmaison had 
been situated on the mainland; for, as ill luck 
would have it, a bitter and increasing wind was 
sweeping down from the bare hills when I left 
Marseilles, and such glimpses of the sea as I obtained 
from the railway-carriage were the reverse of in¬ 
viting. However, the gale—it almost amounted to 
a gale by the time that I seated myself, shivering, 
in the little launch—was off shore; so that the 
swarthy, picturesque marine who met me at the 
station and conducted me to the port anticipated no 
difficulty in effecting our passage. We might get a 
wetting, he remarked, with a shrug of his shoulders 
and a fine display of white teeth ; but monsieur, 
being an Englishman, would not be afraid of that, 
he hoped. i - 

Monsieur, conscious of representing, however un¬ 
worthily, a hardy, maritime race, replied that he 
was afraid of nothing, and humbly entreated Heaven 
to preserve him from sea-sickness. I suppose my 
prayers must have been heard, for I escaped 
that humiliating malady, though I was soaked 
to the skin and chilled to the bones before we 
sighted the rocky islet for which we were bound. 
My handsome, weather-beaten companion, who told 
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me that his name Was Francois Pecoli, chatted freely, 
in a species of patois which was not always inteh 
ligible to me, until I began to put a few tentative 
questions about his employer and the family. He 
then mentioned that he was; a Corsican by birth 
and that his knowledge of French was very limited. 
I gathered from what he said that he had standing 
injunctions from Monsieur le Marquis, of whom he 
evidently stood in much awe, to hold his tongue* 
If so, he was a good and obedient servant. He 
shook his head and smiled vacantly on being asked 
how Miss Britten was accustomed to spend her 
leisure hours. 

“ Connais pas y nisieu ,” was his answer, and he 
professed total ignorance respecting the chateau and 
its denizens. His duties, he gave me to under- 
stand, consisted in plying to and fro between 
Toulon and the He Perdue; sometimes he had 
passengers, but as a general rule he carried only 
letters and stores; he even pushed reticence so far 
as to pretend that he did not know whom I meant 
by M. Pierre. I could see, nevertheless, that he 
was interested in the information which I presently 
imparted to him, that I was the guardian of the 
young English lady who was M. de Valmaison's 
guest; moreover, I detected a half-mocking, half- 
compassionate expression upon his bronzed features 
when I added that I had journeyed to the south for 
the purpose of escorting her home. Did he, by any 
chance, imagine that I was likely to encounter 
serious resistance ? He looked so provokingly as if he 
did that I could not resist saying: 
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“ You will probably ferry us back to-morrow or 
the next day/' 

He glanced over his shoulder to windward and 
remarked that that would have to depend upon the 
weather—and upon the orders of Monsieur le 
Marquis. 

44 M. de Valmaison," I valiantly declared, “ has no 
orders to give me. As for the weather, since it has 
not stopped my outward voyage, I presume that 
there is not much fear of its interfering with my 
return." 

44 With the wind and against the wind," responded 
Francois oracularly, 44 are two different things. It is 
as who should say with or against orders." 

After that he relapsed into obstinate silence and 
devoted himself to steering a straight course—a 
task which, in truth, required some attention. 

Not without a certain sense of relief did I find 
myself at length alongside of the landing-steps in 
the little harbor, where two stout porters made 
haste to shoulder my luggage. I bestowed a tip of 
a louts upon the effusively grateful Francois (did 
some prophetic intuition warn me that I might 
stand in need of his assistance ?), and, after a brief, 
precipitous climb, reached the entrance of the castle. 
M. de Valmaison came running out to meet me, 
with extended hands. 

44 My dear friend," he exclaimed, 44 what weather 
you bring! But I am enchanted to see you !—en¬ 
chanted that you did not turn back, and that I 
waited here upon the chance of my despatch having 
failed to catch you! " 
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“What despatch? 0 I blankly inquired. “The 
last telegram that I received told me that I was 
expected at Toulon this afternoon—and apparently 
I was expected. 0 

M. de Valmaison jerked up his shoulders. 44 Per- 
fectly ! I was afraid there would hardly be time to 
spare you a needless journey. Naturally, I should 
have let you know, if it had been possible, that my 
wife and the young people have already left for 
Paris—a sudden summons which Pierre could not 
disobey. I made the attempt, as in duty bound, 
but 1 had so little confidence in its success that I 
myself remained at home, as you see.° 

Not for one instant did I doubt that I had been 
made the victim of a trick. Instead of thanking 
M. de Valmaison for his courtesy, I said, 44 Be so 
good as to tell those fellows to carry my things 
back to the boat; I shall take the first train for 
Paris. 0 

44 Utterly impracticable, my dear sir! ° he re- 
turned, smiling; 44 no boat could make her way for 
a quarter of a mile in the teeth of this infernal 
mistral\ All we can do is to wait until the storm 
subsides, and be thankful for thick walls, warm fires, 
and dry clothing. Not to deceive you, it promises 
to be an affair of three days ; but never mind ! We 
shall have all the more time for talking matters over 
quietly and dispassionately. 0 

My rejoinder, I believe, was neither quiet nor 
dispassionate; but what was the use of working 
myself up into a rage? If M. de Valmaison’s soft 
answers did not turn away my wrath, they ended at 
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least by Convincing me that I must needs accept his 
hospitality for the night, and I admit that the very 
comfortable bedroom into which I was presently 
ushered to dress for dinner had an appeasing in¬ 
fluence upon me. A battle was doubtless imminent; 
but I scarcely saw how I could lose it, and nobody 
fights the worse for being warmed, refreshed, and 
fed- 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CARTES SUR TABLE, . 

Everybody must have noticed again and again 
that the people who are commonly reported to be 
“ stone-broke ” always live upon the fat of the land, 
and deny themselves none of those small luxuries 
which we, who laboriously contrive to keep a trifling 
balance to our credit at the bank, are compelled to 
forego. How this is done is one of a hundred in¬ 
explicable social mysteries ; but somehow or other 
it is done, and although I have racked my brains in 
vain to discover the key to its accomplishment, it 
has long ceased to be a source of surprise to me. 
Therefore, the exquisite little dinner with which my 
host of lie Perdue was pleased to regale me won 
my gratitude without exciting my curiosity. He 
was just the sort of man to treat himself to an ex¬ 
cellent chef\ and to retain that chef's services while 
casting other members of his family upon the un¬ 
covenanted mercies of underlings. I could only 
hope that Madame de Valmaison and Elsie—who 
seemed to have behaved very badly—were faring at 
that moment a good deal worse than I was. 

But let no reader imagine that I was one whit 
mollified or less determined upon demanding and 
obtaining my rights by reason of the creature con*- 
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forts with which I was loaded. I was obliged, it is 
true, to relax something of the grim hostility of my. 
mien during dinner; I was fain to respond with 
more or less affability to the easy, witty conversa¬ 
tion of my entertainer; I could not, in the presence 
of two deft and watchful serving-men, take him by 
the throat and ask him what the devil he meant by 
spiriting away my ward. A species of truce was, 
under the circumstances, compulsory ; but if M. de 
Valmaison flattered himself that an old Indian 
official, familiar with every form of cajolery, was 
likely to succumb to the insidious influences of meat 
and drink, he little knew his man. A cup of good 
coffee, a small glass of fine champagne , a cigarette, 
and an armchair, drawn up to a blazing fire of fra¬ 
grant-smelling logs—these are pleasant things, and 
when one can get them, one may as well enjoy 
them. They did not, however, prevent me, the 
moment that the servants had retired, from saying, 
in a clear, resolute voice : 

“ Now, sir, let us understand one another, if you 
please. You are aware, of course, that I came here 
to forbid Miss Britten’s engagement to your son, 
and I may tell you at once, to save time, that my 
objections to the match are insuperable. Will you, 
in return, be so good as to tell me what you hoped 
to gain by luring me into a wild-goose chase? 
Because your story of a sudden summons to Paris, 
which could not, in any case, concern my adopted 
niece, is absurd upon the face of it.” 

M. de Valmaison deliberately lighted a second 
cigarette and caressed his neat little silk-stockinged 
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foot, which rested upon his knee. 44 Not so absurd 
as it sounds/’ he blandly replied. 44 Everything 
connected with my poor Pierre, his words and his 
ways, is apt to strike the ordinary civilized being as 
absurd ; but we, who are accustomed to him, do not 
find it at all strange that he should treat his marriage 
as a matter of quite secondary importance in com¬ 
parison with an expedition to the recesses of Asia 
which he is about to undertake. His scientific com¬ 
rades wished to hold a consultation with him, and 
informed him of their wish. Serviteur , messieurs /— 
chain cables would not have kept him from them 
for another day, and since his fiancee was powerless 
to detain him, she did the next best thing and went 
with him. Under sufficient and efficient chaperon- 
age, naturally ; still, she was bent upon going, and 
I think, frankly, that she was right. These men of 
science are so absent-minded and evasive! ” 

44 Your son is heartily welcome to be absent in 
body, as well as in mind, and he may evade all the 
world, including his father, for anything I care! ” 
was my explosive rejoinder; for really the man’s 
cool impudence was beyond endurance. 44 And I 
will thank you,” I continued, 44 not to speak of Miss 
Britten as M. Pierre de Valmaison’s fiancee again. 
She is nothing of the sort, nor will she ever be any¬ 
thing of the sort. My consent, which you acknowl¬ 
edge to be necessary, would not be granted, even 
if she were eager for it; and I am by no means sure 
that she is eager for it.” 

44 She has, nevertheless, been pleased to give her 
own/' observed M. de Valmaison imperturbably. 
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- “ That is to say that it has been extorted from 
her by some stratagem unknown to me. She is 
most certainly not enamored of your son, and I 
am inclined to doubt whether he has been the 
strategist. In plain words, I imagine that the whole 
credit of this victory, such as it is, belongs to your¬ 
self:' 

. M. de Valmaison smiled and nodded. 

“ And perhaps," I went on, “ it is not altogether 
extravagant to surmise that, before entering upon 
the campaign, you managed to obtain some satis¬ 
factory information upon the subject of Miss Britten's 
inheritance ? " 

“ How skilful you are at induction and at piecing 
together circumstantial evidence, my dear Sir 
Edward!" he admiringly exclaimed. “Yes; it is 
quite true that, when I was in England, I ascertained} 
my niece’s financial position ; it was almost incum¬ 
bent upon me, and it was obviously prudent of me, 
to do so. For the rest, nothing was more simple; 
An insignificant fee obtained for me the privilege of 
perusing the late Mr. Britten’s will, and subsequent 
inquiries, with the details of which I need not weary 
you, enlightened me as to the amount of the very 
handsome fortune which he left. Handsome for¬ 
tunes have, I own, a great fascination for me; if I 
can no longer hope to capture them for myself, I am 
most desirous of securing them for a member of my 
family. In that respect I resemble you—and the 
rest of the human race. You did your utmost for 
your nephew; I have done my utmost for my son— 
voilh J " 
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H It remains to be seen/’ I remarked, “what your 
utmost amounted to, or could amount to. As I have 
the power to prevent this marriage, and as it will 
assuredly never be solemnized-” 

“ But it is upon the point of being solemnized/’ 
he calmly interrupted. “ Pierre, as I have just told 
you, is bent upon exploring Asiatic regions which 
have hitherto successfully repelled investigation, 
and from one day to another he may be called upon 
to make his first stride. Considerations which it 
would be superfluous to point out to one of your 
quick intelligence render it most desirable that he 
should set forth as a married man, not as a mere 
aflianced bachelor; so the wedding ceremony will 
have to be gone though somewhat more hastily, 
and with less blowing of trumpets than we could 
wish. Our dear Elsie, who is nothing if not docile 
and reasonable, fully recognizes this necessity. I 
should not be surprised to hear within the next three 
or four days that the law of the land, supplemented 
by the benediction of the Church, had converted my 
niece into my daughter-in-law.” 

I bounded off my chair and permitted myself the 
indulgence of a few terse Anglo-Saxon expletives. 
There are situations which seem to demand these, 
and I felt a little better after firing them off. But 
enraged, and justifiably enraged, though I was, the 
possibility of my having been outwitted did not 
present itself to me. 

• “ It is not worth while,” said I*, “to upbraid you 
for your cynical treachery; you realize, no doubt, 
what my opinion of you must be, and I can welL 
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believe that you do not care. Your cards appear to 
have been played with some skill and cunning of a 
low order; but you forget that my ward is not a free 
agent; you forget that my assent to her marriage is 
a sine qud non.” 

“ Are you sure of that ? ” asked my host, throwing 
his head back and blowing a slow, upward cloud of 
smoke. “ I think that, upon reflection, you will 
find you are mistaken. I have an excellent memory, 
and the terms of Mr. Britten’s last will and testa¬ 
ment are as clearly before me as if I held the 
document in my hand. Power was unquestionably 
conferred upon you by it to forbid any alliance oa 
his daughter’s part of which you might disapprove, 
prior to her attaining her majority. That is to say 
that, in the event of her marrying against your 
expressed wish, she was to receive an annuity of 
£ 500 , and no more-” 

“ Exactly so ! ” I broke in. “ And I take it that 
£500 a year is a dowry altogether insufficient to 
satisfy your ambition and your son’s.” 

“ My son’s ambitions,” he replied, laughing, “ are 
of so extraordinary a nature that money plays no 
part in them; my own are, I allow, essentially 
sordid, and the pittance that you name would not 
have tempted me to take all the trouble that I have 
taken in this matter. But I was about to remind 
you, when you interrupted me, that your interdict, 
in order to be effective, must be formal. The will 
stipulates that it shall be signified in writing, signed 
and attested. One perceives at once why that wise 
precaution was insisted upon. Assuming—as I am 
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sure we may assume—that the late Mr. Britten had 
the highest opinion of your honor and integrity, 
he may nevertheless have said to himself that his 
daughter would be awkwardly placed if, after her 
marriage, you were to make an alleged verbal disap¬ 
proval on your part the pretext for withholding her 
securities from her. In drawing up a will of that 
kind, every imaginable contingency has to be 
guarded against, and it is to the credit of the testa¬ 
tor s shrewdness that he took the one which has 
actually arisen into account.” 

I began to feel very uncomfortable ; but I was 
careful to conceal my misgivings. “ I will venture to 
affirm,” said I, “that Laurence Britten did not 
foresee such a contingency as that his wife’s rela¬ 
tions would lay a trap to rob his child. His con¬ 
ditions, however, are easily complied with. I have 
pens and paper with me, and witnesses to my 
signature can be obtained even in the lie Perdue, 
I suppose.” 

M. de Valmaison shook his head, with an air of 
gentle concern. “ These simple folks, you see,” 
said he, “ have retained a great deal of the old 
feudal spirit. I should not describe them as being 
exactly devoted to my person ; but they are, for 
some reason best known to themselves, desperately 
afraid of me, and you may be sure that not a man 
of them would dare to scrawl his signature under 
yours without my orders.” 

“ Which will be withheld, you mean ? ” 

A smile and an expostulatory gesture signified 
that that was a matter of course. “ My dear Sir 
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Edward, is it likely that I should expose myself to 
the nuisance and expense of a subsequent lawsuit 
when it remains open to me to put you out of court ? 
Your duty—supposing that you wish to spoil a match 
which is very near to my heart—is clearly to adopt 
a certain line of action, neglect of which on your 
part must immensely strengthen my hands. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that I am scarcely the 
person to offer you assistance.” 

This, at all events, had the merit of being explicit. 
I stared silently at my host, who returned my gaze 
with complete equanimity, and I realized that I was 
in an uncommonly tight place. The islanders, whose 
refusal to attest my signature was counted upon in 
advance, would doubtless also be capable, at a sign, 
of using violence against me, and even if the gale 
should subside, I might be prevented from making 
my escape to regions where mediaeval customs had 
ceased to prevail. Meanwhile, according to M. de 
Valmaison, Elsie’s fate was in no small danger of 
being irrevocably sealed. Yet I could not believe 
that the girl would be such an idiot as to espouse 
Pierre de Valmaison in my absence and without 
my sanction ; I could not doubt that she would 
smell a rat on receiving no communication from 
me. 

“ Does it not occur to you,” I asked at length, 
“ that your disgraceful tactics are bound to fail? 
Elsie Britten, after all, is not a born fool, nor— 
which is perhaps rather more to the purpose—is she 
in love with your obedient son. Unless I am very 
much mistaken in her, she will refuse to take any 
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decisive step before at least seeing her guardian, and 
I leave you to imagine what step she will decide 
upon after seeing him or hearing from him.” 

The old rascal nodded complacently. “ If I had 
not made provision for inevitable emergencies, I 
should indeed deserve to fail,” he remarked ; “ but 
heed I point out to you that I also am not a born 
fool? Come, Sir Edward! let us be practical—let 
us discard recriminations which can have no con¬ 
ceivable result, except to interfere with digestion. 
I do not wonder at your being annoyed; it is 
always annoying to lose a game. Yet in every 
game there must be winners and losers; the essential 
thing is to accept victory or defeat in a seemly 
spirit. You have been scheming all this time in 
behalf of your nephew ; I have schemed on behalf 
of my son: so far we may cry quits. The actual 
position of the game is that I hold the winning 
cards. My niece will consent to the accelerated 
nuptial rite; you will be unable to drag her back by 
the skirts, because it will be out of your power to 
communicate with her, and your written protest, if 
you think fit to draw one up, will be of no avail, 
inasmuch as witnesses to its authenticity will be 
wanting. Had you not better acknowledge yourself 
beaten and put a good face upon discomfiture? 
After all, Pierre is not to be despised. He has 
inherited an old name and a title; he has won 
distinction by his personal efforts; he is a perfect 
model of domestic virtue, and, although you would 
not have chosen him, you will never have any 
cause to blush, for him.” 
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“ In other words/’ said I, “ you mean me to under¬ 
stand that I am your prisoner/' 

“ You are the prisoner of the mistral" he smil¬ 
ingly corrected. “ I did not order the mistral to 
cut us off from the mainland; that it has happened 
to do so must be looked upon as a kindly breach of 
neutrality on the part of Providence, which thus 
furnishes you with an admirable excuse for absent¬ 
ing yourself at so interesting a juncture. It likewise 
frees me from the necessity of representing that you 
are laid up with a touch of the fever, which is my 
own pretext for being where I am/' 

I said, “ Oh, that is your pretext for being where 
you are, is it ? May I, without impertinent curio¬ 
sity, ask what other lies you have been tell- 
ing ? ” 

He did not appear to take umbrage at what some 
sensitive persons might have considered to be an 
insult. “ By all means,” he replied. “Your curio¬ 
sity is quite legitimate, and I am very willing to 
throw my cards upon the table. For the rest, when 
I tell you that all letters and telegrams which reach 
this island are delivered in the first instance to me, 
you will realize that no great ingenuity has been 
required of me. The bride-elect is under the im¬ 
pression that, so far as you are concerned, she may 
please herself, and that, if your engagements do not 
permit of your running over to Paris in a hurry, she 
must rest satisfied with your best wishes. I am 
afraid she thinks you a trifle unceremonious; but 
really that could not be helped. She will forgive 
you when you next meet, and when you offer such 
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explanations as you may judge it expedient to 
offer.” 

“ So you have intercepted my telegrams and re¬ 
plied to them in Miss Britten’s name ! ” I exclaimed. 
“ I suppose you know that you are liable to be held 
criminally responsible for that? M 

He stroked his chin pensively. “ I fancy,” he 
answered, “ that the technical difficulties in the way 
of instituting a prosecution would be such as to 
render it scarcely worth attempting. I should have 
thought that you would threaten me rather with 
social exposure and obloquy.” 

“ Nothing is more certain,” I declared, “ than that 
your conduct will be exposed.” 

“ Just so; but the marriage will not be annulled, 
nor can all the lawyers in England and France re¬ 
store control to you over the fortune which you so 
naturally covet. It is on that account that I ask 
you to consider whether it would not be more politic 
to make the best of things. Revenge, no doubt, is 
manageable, and you can exhibit me to your friends 
in a light which will not increase their respect for 
my character; but you will at the same time incur 
more ridicule than sympathy, while it will remain as 
impossible as ever for you to enrich your nephew 
with the deceased Mr. Britten’s savings. Act as you 
may deem best; but, were I in your place, I should 
announce that the Comte Pierre de Valmaison was 
an acceptable personage to me, and that I much 
regretted a series of accidents which kept me 
weather-bound in the Mediterranean at a moment 
when I was pining to embrace him.” 
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“ M. de Valmaison,” said I, subduing a strong in. 
clination to catch the man by the throat and choke 
him, “ I am ready, at my own risk and peril, to cross 
to Toulon this minute. Do you refuse to supply 
me with a boat ? ” 

“ You have my permission/’ he blandly replied, 
“ to wake up every fisherman on the island and offer 
what price you like for a boat to-night. With this 
wind and this sea, not one of them will consent to 
leave the harbor.” 

“And if the wind were to drop to-morrow 
morning ? ” 

He laughed. “ In that rather improbable event, 
I am afraid you will have to resign yourself to the 
feverish attack which I mentioned just now. Elsie, 
must, of course, be told that you have been here; 
but there will be no need, unless you choose, to tell 
her that you have been detained here in honorable 
captivity.” 

I looked my urbane captor in the eyes and he did 
not flinch. I might, perhaps, have hit him in the eye • 
for I learned how to use my fists in the days of my 
youth, and it was probably still within my capacity 
to thrash a self-indulgent Frenchman; but what 
should I have gained by a resort to physical force ? 
Confinement in some dusty, ill-ventilated dungeon, 
most likely; assuredly, neither freedom nor facilities 
for making good my retreat. I judged it more pru¬ 
dent to surrender—with a mental reservation. 

“I cannot trump your strong suit,” I sighed; 
“you are master here, and I must take the con¬ 
sequences of having walked into an ambush. Per- 
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haps you will kindly let me know as soon as my 
sentence of imprisonment has expired.” 

“ Count upon me!” he returned, with a wave of 
his white hand ; “ we will sail for Toulon together at 
the earliest possible moment; exile upon this forlorn 
rock is, I beg you to believe, as distasteful to me as 
it can be to you. Sans rancune , n'est-ce pas? Cir¬ 
cumstances, which forbid us to be friends, force us 
to be companions, and why should we make our¬ 
selves uncomfortable by quarreling? What do you 
generally drink at this time of night ? I can offer 
you brandy, whisky, gin and every known variety 
of aerated waters.” 

I said I would have a whisky and Apollinaris, 
please. Afterwards we played a couple of games of 
piquet, and I won fifty francs from my entertainer, 
who paid up pleasantly. We parted for the night 
without another warlike word, and I hope nobody 
will think the worse of me when I confess that I 
slept soundly. I know not what more profitable 
use I could have made of my time. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DURANCE VILE. 

My ears, when I awoke in the morning, were 
saluted by the roar of furious gusts, and my eyes, 
after I had arisen and had hurried to the casement, 
beheld a sea white with racing billows. The palms 
and tamarisks and ragged bananas in the foreground 
were swaying wildly, as the gale swept over them ; 
evidently there could be no immediate question of 
either leaving the lie Perdue or despatching a cry 
for help from its shores. To achieve one or the other 
of these feats was at once my plain duty and my 
fixed intention ; but how could I contrive to accom¬ 
plish either? I paced up and down the room like a 
caged lion, muttering under my breath, “ Hang it all! 
— how?” The sagacious reader of course replies 
without hesitation, “ By bribery and corruption,” 
and thinks of the doubtless corruptible Francois 
Pecoli. Well, so did I; only I said to my self that my 
movements were sure to be observed, and that it 
would be idiotic to run superfluous risks. So long 
as that accursed wind chose to go on blowing, there 
was nothing forme to do but to lie low ; on the first 
indications of an approaching change I should be 
ready to essay the power of gold. 
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Coffee and rolls and boiled eggs were brought to 
me on a tray as soon as I had washed and dressed 
myself. The attendant who carried up these modest 
luxuries informed me, with a faint ironical smile 
upon his ill-favored countenance, that there would 
be cUjeAner down-stairs at noon, and that Monsieur le 
Marquis did not usually leave his room before that 
hour. He had been instructed to add that an out¬ 
door servant was at my orders, in case I cared to visit 
the gardens. I replied that I did not care to visit 
the gardens, and took note of the hint that I should 
be allowed to visit nothing and nobody unaccom¬ 
panied. The situation was preposterous, yet actual 
and serious; I was a closely-guarded prisoner, and 
the only course open to me was to remain tempor¬ 
arily quiescent. 

Quiescent and acquiescent I flatter myself that I 
appeared when M. de Valmaison joined me in the 
dining-room some hours later. He, for his part, was 
charmingly loquacious, full of regrets that there were 
no newspapers for me to read and apologies for 
the very limited list of amusements that he could 
offer to an unwilling guest. He had a library and a 
billiard-table, he said: would a novel ora cannon 
game help in any degree to make the slow hours 
pass for me ? I chose the latter alternative, and, on 
the conclusion of our repast, he allowed me to score 
a victory against him ; although my manipulation 
of those heavy balls and clumsy cues must have 
rendered this concession somewhat difficult. I was 
thinking so much more, all the time, about the 
weather than about the progress of the game, and 
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my attention wandered so irresistibly, that he ended 
by throwing himself down upon one of the leather- 
covered benches which surrounded the billiard- 
table and bursting out laughing. 

“ Confess/* cried he, “ that you are longing to 
batter my brains out and assume command of the 
fortress!” 

“ I confess it/’ I replied. “ If, by battering your 
brains out, I could hope to obtain control over your 
rascally retainers, the butt end of this cue would be 
down upon your skull in a twinkling; but the mis¬ 
fortune is that the desired result would scarcely 
follow.” 

“ Most assuredly it would not,” he assented; 
my rascally retainers, as you call them, would con¬ 
sider themselves in honor bound to kill you at once ? 
and I daresay they might inflict some playful prelim¬ 
inary tortures upon you; for their instincts are prim¬ 
itive. No; there is absolutely nothing to be done 
in that way, I am afraid. What can I say to com¬ 
fort you? Would it give you any consolation to 
hear that the wind shows some inclination to shift, 
that it may very probably drop at sunset and that, in 
that case, communication with Toulon will once 
more become possible ? ” 

That statement did console me a little; but I was 
not so foolish as to admit that it did. “ As you will 
neither let me leave nor telegraph to my friends, the 
possibility of communicating with Toulon remains a 
matter of indifference to me,” I remarked. 

“ Oh, excuse me ! ” he returned smiling. “ It is 
true that I cannot just now relinquish the honor and 
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pleasure of your company ; but I have no objection 
at all to your telegraphing to Lady Denne and Miss 
Britten. On the contrary, I am most anxious that 
you should assure them of your safety.” 

“ No doubt you are ! ” I rejoined. “ I take it, 
however, that any telegrams which I may send will 
have to be submitted to your supervision.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Under the circum¬ 
stances, I must, naturally, claim the right of censor¬ 
ship. You would insist upon the same prerogative, 
I feel persuaded, were you in my place. But, in 
view of the inevitable course of future events, you 
will surely act like a man of sense by signifying your 
approval of the same. You see, it is not as if you 
could control events; all you could manage is to ac¬ 
commodate yourself to them.” 

That might very well prove to be all that I could 
manage, and I should assuredly manage nothing 
more by openly flinging up my heels. I therefore 
sat down at an adjacent writing-table and scribbled a 
couple of despatches, which I tossed to M. de Val- 
maison, when completed. One of these, addressed 
to my wife, simply announced my arrival at the lie 
Perdue and my involuntary detention there by stress 
of weather ; the other informed Elsie that I deplored 
the chapter of accidents which had prevented me 
from meeting her, and expressed a hope that she 
would take no irrevocable step during my enforced 
absence. M. de Valmaison made a grimace over the 
latter. I knew he would not send it; but I also knew 
that he could not really expect unconditional sur¬ 
render on my part, and my one chance was to affect 
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the obstinate stupidity which he was probably dis¬ 
posed to impute to me. 

“ This is useless, you know/* he remonstrated; 
“ the irrevocable step will be taken, unless you form¬ 
ally forbid it, and it stands to reason that you will 
not be permitted to do that. Do you not see the 
policy of accepting with a good grace what you are 
powerless to prevent ? " 

We had a quarter of an hour's argument, the result 
of which appeared to be to convince him that I was 
not only a pig-headed old idiot, but that it was a 
sheer waste of time to make me go on repeating the 
same thing over and over again. I say this appeared 
to be the result because I could not, unfortunately, 
doubt that he was clever enough to see through me. 
However, his lassitude and his irrepressible yawns 
gave me some hope, while I was overjoyed when, of 
his own accord, he craved permission to indulge in 
the meridional siesta which, he declared, was a ne¬ 
cessity of existence for dwellers in those latitudes. 

“ Pray do not scruple on my account to go to bed, 
if you want to go there," I answered. “ As for me, I 
am not yet acclimatized and I cannot pretend to feel 
sleepy. May I be allowed to go out for a walk, 
without a warden ? I am ready to pledge my word 
of honor that I will make no endeavor to escape." 

“ My dear sir, I make you welcome to the key of 
the fields," he returned, laughing. ‘‘You are like¬ 
wise most welcome to attempt escape, for that, you 
will find, is only practicable by the aid of wings. 
Should you come across Francois Pecoli in the course 
of your wanderings, you might kindly tell him from 
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me that there is just*a chance of his having to get 
up steam to-night. We must despatch our letters 
and telegrams at the first opportunity/’ 

I did not much like that allusion to Francois, 
whom I need scarcely say that it was my object to 
discover and suborn ; but I had no choice of tactics ; 
failing Fran£ois, I might as well give up the game. 
No sooner, therefore, had M. de Valmaison quitted 
the room than I indited the following urgent mes¬ 
sage to my wife: 

44 Disregard other telegrams. Imprisoned here by 
old miscreant, who has arranged E/s immediate mar¬ 
riage with his son in Paris. The moment you re¬ 
ceive this, start for rue Bellcchasse and forbid match 
by my authority. Explain that I am a captive. 
Do not inform police or create scandal. Act in¬ 
stantly. Send no reply/’ 

I thought that ought to do, provided that it could 
be transmitted to its destination. Hilaria, I felt 
pretty certain, would hasten to obey my injunctions, 
and I had told her as much as there was any need 
for her to know. The danger of her yielding to her 
first impulse, which would doubtless urge her to give 
strident information at Scotland Yard and the 
Foreign Office that a distinguished British official 
was being held in durance vile abroad, must be 
chanced. 

I set forth in search of my Corsican mariner with 
hopes and fears about evenly balanced. The fellow 
was not very likely to prove incorruptible, yet his 
old-world fidelity to his master might require a good 
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ileal of corrupting, added to which, it was quite 
upon the cards that he might prove undiscoverable. 
Through the sheltered pleasure-grounds, which I 
had not time to admire, I made my swift way, 
emerging upon a roughly-paved track, bordered by 
whitewashed, red-tiled dwellings, and dropping down 
thence to the little port, where, as I had expected, I 
discerned a knot of boatmen and fishermen congre¬ 
gated under the lee of a protecting sea-wall. Much 
to my satisfaction, Francois Pecoli detached himself 
from the group, on my approach, and advanced to 
pieet me, displaying his white teeth. 

“ Monsieur compte partir ce soir ? ” said he, inter¬ 
rogatively and perhaps a shade ironically. I replied 
that the date of my departure from the island was 
as yet uncertain, but that I was instructed by M. le 
Marquis to say that the launch would be wanted to 
convey letters and telegrams to Toulon within a 
few hours, weather permitting. Did he think that 
the weather would permit? 

He nodded. “ The wind is dropping every min¬ 
ute; after sundown we shall have no more of it. 
Monsieur le Marquis does not make the crossing 
with me? ” 

“ No; but, as I tell you, he has his mail to des¬ 
patch. I also have a telegram which I will thank 
you to take to the office and send forme. It is an 
English telegram, but I have written it very clearly, 
and all you will have to do will be to deliver it to 
the clerk.” 

He bowed, and held out his hand for the slip of 
paper, declaring that he would be enchanted to 
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render me that small service. Had I, he asked, no 
further orders to give him? 

44 Only/’ I answered, looking straight into his 
eyes, and producing a hundred-franc note from my 
Waistcoat pocket, “ that you will allow nobody* 
except the telegraph clerk, to see this message/’ 

“Oh,pour qa non ! 99 The standing rule was that no 
message of any kind was to leave the island without 
the signature or authority of the local despot, and 
not for a paltry bribe of a hundred francs would 
any islander dare to infringe standing rules. It was 
not to be thought of! 

44 Two hundred/’ said I, laconically. 

Francois regretfully shook his head. He appre¬ 
ciated my generosity, of which he was so kind as to 
say that he had already had experience; but two 
hundred francs, though a good deal of money, did 
not quite represent the capital value of his situation. 
And he might as well throw up his situation at once 
as attempt to deceive Monsieur*le Marquis, whose 
e^es were everywhere. 

44 Give me back the paper,” said I, sighing. 44 1 
congratulate you upon being an honest man, and I 
condole with you upon being fated to serve a most 
dishonest master.” 

He did not comply with my request, but gazed 
out to sea, and remarked, in a pensive undertone, 
44 It is true that my wages have not been paid for 
six months, and that I should only earn a kick by ask¬ 
ing for them. Honest I am, and faithful I have 
always been—thus we are rewarded, we poor devils 
who seek to do our duty! For the rest, who knows 
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but that it may be an honest man’s duty to oblige 
this unfortunate gentleman, who has been caught in 
a trap ? " 

44 There can be no question as to that,” I rejoined ; 
44 nor should I be greatly surprised if a Court of 
Justice were eventually to take the view that you 
mention. Those who aid and abet in the illegal 
detention of a British subject are liable, if I am not 
mistaken, to certain pains and penalties.” 

Perhaps Francois was not much alarmed by this 
thfreat, which he acknowledged with a laugh and a 
snap of his finger and thumb; but just as I was 
beginning to doubt whether there was any use in 
prolonging the colloquy, he faced abruptly round 
upon me and exclaimed : 

44 Let us make it five hundred francs and say no 
more about it! I owe Monsieur le Marquis some 
return for the slap on the face that he gave me a 
month ago, when I kept him waiting a few minutes, 
and I am not like him—I do not forget my 
debts.” 

Well, I made it five hundred francs. To get that 
telegram sent was worth more than twenty pounds 
to me, and I felt tolerably confident that my mes¬ 
senger of the slapped face and the unpaid wages 
would discharge his commission. My trust in him 
was not lessened by his requesting me, as soon as 
he had slipped the notes into his pocket, to make 
myself scarce. That we should have been seen 
talking together for a short time would do no harm, 
he remarked, inasmuch as I had been authorized to 
give him instructions; but suspicions might be 
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excited if we were to linger in one another’s com¬ 
pany. So I took the hint, and strolled back to the 
garden of the chateau, where I sat me down on a 
bench, screened from the blast, and hoped that I 
was sufficiently conspicuous to anybody who might 
chance to look out of the windows which com¬ 
manded me. 

I do not know whether M. de Valmaison looked 
out of the window or not; but that he entertained 
suspicions of what I had been about seemed more 
than likely, although he expressed none when toe 
next met. This was not until the evening, by which 
time I had grown weary of pacing to and fro, and 
had sought refuge, with a book, in my host’s library. 
So sick was I of my own society that I was almost 
pleased to see him when he entered ; I certainly 
was not pleased to hear that he proposed to deprive 
me of his. 

“ I owe you a thousand apologies,” he confessed ; 
u I have the air of being unpardonably inhospitable ! 
But, as Francois will have told you, the sea is no 
longer formidable, and I have sundry small matters 
to attend to on the other side. It is so unfortunate 
that I cannot invite you to accompany me, for no 
one can realize more poignantly than I do how irk¬ 
some an isolated existence soon becomes! I console 
myself, however, with the thought that, under 
present circumstances, you may possibly prefer my 
room to my company. Make yourself, I beg of you, 
entirely at home; give your orders ; explore the 
island, some portions of which are pronounced by 
my wife and other judges of scenery to be really 
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exquisite. As for books, we have, as you see, a 
considerable supply on our shelves, and-” 

“ Are you going to Paris ? ” I unceremoniously 
interrupted. 

“To Paris?” he exclaimed—“ h Dieu ne plaise / 
You forget that I am bound to give some plausible 
explanation of your absence from that city. No, 
no; Nice or Monte Carlo will be the utmost limit 
of my wanderings; and in truth it will not be over 
prudent of me to exhibit myself there. But, alas! 
I have ever been so prone to imprudence—and so 
liable to ennui! Happily, there is no lack of pru¬ 
dence in my abandoning my esteemed prisoner for 
a few days; nothing can be more certain than that 
I shall find you here on my return: A bientdt , dear 
Sir Edward ; rely upon my setting you free without 
a moment of needless delay.” 

In vain I endeavored to ascertain from him how 
long my captivity was likely to last. That, he de¬ 
clared, was a question for the lawyers and the 
priests ; possibly also for the dressmakers. He 
could only assure me that the sooner the marriage 
ceremony was an accomplished fact the better he 
would be pleased. That statement, at all events, 
was probably true ; I knew not how much or how 
little credence to attach to his other assertions ; but 
it struck me that the chances were distressingly in 
favor of Francois being made to display the con¬ 
tents of his pockets at Toulon. That M. de Val- 
maison would be guilty of neglecting so obvious a 
precaution seemed too much to hope for. 

He did not neglect it. Sauntering down to the 
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port early the next morning, after a somewhat dis¬ 
turbed night, I fell in with Francois, who was evi¬ 
dently on the watch for me, and who, without wait¬ 
ing to be asked, favored me with a graphic narration, 
of his experiences. He had, it appeared, been 
curtly commanded to hand over the despatch which 
I had entrusted to his care, and, on denying the 
existence of any such document, had been subjected 
to the indignity of a personal search. 

“ But I had prepared myself for that,” he added, 
with a grin, “ and the paper was safe enough inside 
the lining of my cap, where I had stitched it up. 
Monsieur le Marquis was not satisfied ; he could not 
permit me to land, and you may be sure that he saw 
me well out to sea again before he left the neigh¬ 
borhood of the harbor. That did not prevent me 
from returning to Toulon under cover of the dark¬ 
ness and executing my commission. One does not 
accept five hundred francs without earning them, 
que diable ! ” 

Was the man telling the truth ? I could but 
hope so, and I recognized that, in any case, my best 
policy was to look as though I believed him. I 
went further than that; I told him the whole truth— 
which was perhaps no news to him. I have had 
some experience of eastern and southern races, and 
although I do not consider them trustworthy in the 
English sense of the word, I have found them 
rigidly faithful to a certain undefined code of their 
own, which usually becomes operative from the 
moment that their vanity is adroitly flattered. 
Francois was evidently flattered by being admitted 
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into my confidence; I dare say another bribe of 
twenty pounds would not have induced him to re- 
mark, as he did, on the conclusion of my recital: 

44 It is all very well to send a telegram, but one 
can never be certain, where ladies are concerned, of 
what will happen. If I were in monsieur’s place, I 
should try to slip across the sea and carry my own 
orders to Paris.” 

44 To slip across in the steam-launch?” I suggested 
eagerly. 44 It should be made worth your while.” 

44 Eh, pardi !—comment voulez-vous f It is I who 
am in charge of the steam-launch, but it is every 
man on the island who is in charge of Monsieur le 
Marquis* prisoner, and I leave you to imagine 
whether I should be permitted to quit the port with 
such a passenger on board ! What might be pos¬ 
sible for a gentleman who understood sailing would 
be to help himself to one of the open boats which 
are always moored near the landing steps and slip 
away at night after everybody was asleep. For the 
next week or more we shall have a moon, and, unless 
the wind rises again, Toulon will be easier to reach 
than the other side of a crowded street.” 

My ignorance of the art of sailing a boat is all but 
absolute ; yet, in fair weather and with the powerful 
incentives which I had for breaking bounds, I thought 
I could back myself to shape a course for Toulon, 
provided that some additional,.indispensable instruc¬ 
tions were granted me. And I duly received them. 
Francois explained that he was not assisting me to 
escape; he was bound by a solemn oath to do 
nothing qf that sort, nor could he offer to accom- 
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pany me without risks which he frankly owned that 
he did not care to run. He merely pointed out that 
a courageous and enterprising captive might, if he 
liked, board one of the small fishing-boats which lay 
within such easy reach, loose the painter and get 
under way while the owner of the said boat was 
snoring peacefully ashore. What was to be done 
with the boat, in the event of her safe arrival on the 
other side ? Eh, parbleu ! a boat will not go into a 
man’s pocket, and the name of her lawful proprietor 
would be painted upon her stern ; there was no fear 
of her being stolen. For that matter, monsieur had 
only to mention that he was a friend of the Marquis 
de Valmaison, and bestow a trifle upon the maritime 
Toulonnais, who would doubtless help him to disem¬ 
bark. Any story could be invented to account for 
what might, at first sight, have the appearance of a 
needlessly adventurous transit. In short, I was 
given to understand that if my wits and resources 
were not equal to the strain imposed upon them, I 
deserved nothing better than what I was likely to 
get by tamely awaiting the return of a personage 
whose wits and resources enjoyed a deserved ce¬ 
lebrity. 

It is an odd thing that one should object so much 
more to endangering one’s life when the best, and 
even the second best, years of it are past than one 
does in the heyday of youth. I did not particularly 
fancy the programme sketched out for me ; yet I 
was bound, for the credit of the British nation, to 
accept it, and I believe Frangois Pecoli set me down as 
a spirited old person. The misfortune was that it 
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came on to blow again that afternoon, and that 
during the next forty-eight hours the watery gates 
of my jail were firmly closed against me. The full 
moon, whose light was so essential to the success of 
my scheme, played me the trick which she is only 
too prone to play upon intending voyagers; the gale 
had every appearance of continuing indefinitely. 
Francois, compassionate and sympathetic, kept on 
prophesying a change, and exhorted me to hold my¬ 
self in readiness for taking prompt advantage of it 
when it should come; but I could see that he was 
not, in his heart, as sanguine as he professed to be. 

I really cannot write about those dreadful days of 
enforced inaction. I do not like to look back upon 
them ; nor, I humbly hope, has the future in store 
for me anything resembling the depression, the 
futile impatience and the cruel boredom from which 
I suffered in the course of my sojourn on that in¬ 
fernal island. Let me hasten to close the present 
dismal chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

EXCURSIONS AND ALARUMS. 

WHAT added a touch of bitterness to my vexation 
and despair was that I had forbidden Hilaria to 
communicate with me. At the time, of course, it 
had seemed only common prudence to issue that 
prohibition, inasipuch as any telegram addressed to 
me was sure to be delivered in the first instance to 
M. de Valmaison; but equally of course I should 
never have done so had I foreseen that he would dis¬ 
dainfully abandon his prisoner. It was exaspera¬ 
ting to reflect that Francois, who was under orders to 
cross to Toulon daily, unless prevented by stress of 
weather, might easily have brought me back news 
of what was taking place farther north, and that I 
should now, in all probability, have to be contented 
with such items of intelligence as M. de Valmaison 
might see fit to impart to me on his return. True, 
there was some ground for believing that my wife 
would reach Paris in time to stop the impending 
marriage; but everything seemed to be going so 
persistently against me that I had more fears than 
hopes. Besides which, the mischief of it was that 
the enemy must of necessity obtain prior informa¬ 
tion, and who could say whether that old fox might 
not yet find means of turning the same to his ad¬ 
vantage ? 
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Meanwhile, neither Francois nor anybody else 
could place the lie Perdue in touch with the Toulon 
post-office. He said he would do this—must do it, 
indeed—as soon as the sea went down, but, as I have 
already related, the wind and the waves increased 
rather than diminished in violence by the space of 
eight and forty hours. Then, all of a sudden, the 
hubbub ceased, and my pocket aneroid, which I had 
been persuasively tapping at frequent intervals, be¬ 
gan at last to exhibit an upward tendency. It was 
at noon, or thereabouts, that this blessed change oc¬ 
curred, and scarcely an hour later I stood on the 
jetty watching the launch as she plowed her 
valiant way across the still swelling billows. With 
mixed feelings, I watched the progress of that tiny 
craft, for it was but too possible that, on her return 
voyage, she would carry a most unwelcome passen¬ 
ger, laden with the spoils of Monte Carlo. Francois, 
before starting, had prepared me for this. Monsieur 
le Marquis, he astutely observed, would want his 
letters, even if he did not want to quit the gaming¬ 
tables, and I must not be surprised to find myself 
confronted once more with an entertainer whose 
hospitality would take no denial. 

All the more heartfelt, therefore, was my relief 
when the trusty (genuinely trusty, I began to hope) 
Corsican reappeared later in the day, his hands full 
of letters and messages, but unaccompanied. 

“ Nothing for monsieur ! ” he said apologetically; 
but, as I had expected nothing, that was no disap¬ 
pointment to me. M. de Valmaison, he reported, 
had neither been at Toulon nor sent any message 
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thither; the sea, though rather rough, was fast sub¬ 
siding ; there was every prospect of a nice sailing 
breeze that night—in a word, the moment for show¬ 
ing myself worth my salt was at hand. 

I am sure I don’t know what my salt may be worth ; 
but I have no objection to admitting that I prefer dry 
land to salt water for the accomplishment of doughty 
deeds, if these be obligatory upon me. The manip¬ 
ulation of an intricate system of ropes and pulleys 
has never been much in my line, nor have I any 
fancy for open boats in a nasty, lumpy sea. How¬ 
ever, Francois gave me to understand that it would 
be all right, and I was fain to trust that it would. 
“ If the worst comes to the worst/' said I to myself, 
“ I can but die once, and I must die before very 
long. I have had a pretty fair innings—and so has the 
Insurance Company which has been drawing a sub¬ 
stantial sum from me for such a number of years." 

It was in this fine spirit of philosophy and heroism 
that I eventually stole out of the house a little be¬ 
fore midnight. I had already made sure that that 
preliminary evasion could be managed without noise 
or difficulty; M. de Valmaison, I suppose, had not 
deemed it worth while to make assurance doubly sure 
by posting sentinels round the chateau, and the deep 
nocturnal silence amid which I trotted down towards 
the port was not broken by so much as the .bark of 
a dog. The moon, somewhat past the full, was 
sloping westwards; high, fleecy clouds were drifting 
gently overhead; the air was heavy with the 
aromatic odors of a fine southern night; nature and 
humanity were alike sunk in slumber; I alone (a 
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mature official of unblemished character and lofty 
social standing, if you please !) was astir and upon 
adventure bent. I take it that my skin, like that 
of the majority of my fellow mortals, is inhabited 
by two distinct persons; one of them sober, sensible, 
commonplace, the other liable to fits of what I must 
call, for want of a more classic term, larkiness. The 
former of these did not fail to address remonstrances 
to me. “ Edward Denne,” he murmured sternly, 
“ what the dickens are you about? Is it for you, 
at your time of life, to lay violent hands upon other 
people's property, and tempt Providence by putting 
forth into the deep with neither chart nor compass? 
What an unpardonable old idiot you are!" To 
which the second voice made reply. “ Oh, of course! 
But it’s rather sport, all the same. Just think of 
that rascally plotter's face when he comes back to 
find the bird flown ! ” 

Rubbing my hands gently, I descended the slip- 
pery landing-steps, when I discovered, as it had 
been hinted to me that I should, a rowing-boat 
and a pair of sculls in readiness. Thus aided, 1 was 
soon on board of the larger craft, which was destined, 
as I hoped, to bear me and my fortunes across to 
the shores of France. So far so good ; but getting 
under way was rather more of an affair. I was 
clumsy, no doubt, and perhaps I had not paid quite 
sufficient attention to the instructions with which I 
had been favored. Anyhow, I came face to face with 
one or two vexing little dilemmas. Ought I to 
hoist my sail before casting off the moorings, or 
vice versd? How, when you had got the con- 
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founded thing up, were you to prevent it frofrv 
rattling down again, with a most unholy noise? 
What is the recognized method of steering a vessel 
through a narrow opening, supposing that she has 
no way on her? It is all very fine to laugh; but 
my belief is that a good many men who can sail a 
boat easily enough out in the open, know no more 
than I did about essential first measures. 

Now, it came to pass that, while I was still 
fumbling and grumbling, there arose all at once 
from the harbor’s mouth a hideous, unearthly yell 
which almost made me jump overboard. I realized, 
the next instant, that it was only a siren ; but that 
did not render the promptly repeated din any the 
less unwelcome to my ears. What atrocious luck 
that a steam yacht (I could see her black hull plainly 
now in the offing) should have selected the very 
moment when I was engaged upon important and 
most private business, to awake the somnolent 
population of an island at which no yacht was ever 
known to call! Of her intention to awake the 
islanders and her ability to achieve her purpose there 
could be no question ; it might even be conjectured 
that the lawful owner of the prize which I had 
boarded would be amongst those who would jump 
out of bed and hurry down to the shore to ascertain 
what was the matter. That being so, it clearly 
behooved me to extend myself upon my stomach and 
suspend operations. Peeping cautiously over the 
gunwale, I presently became aware that the yacht 
had brought up off the entrance to the port and had 
lowered a boat. Somebody (ah, who could it be ?— 
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who must it be!) was evidently about to be put 
ashore. I held my breath and prayed Heaven that 
my partially hoisted sail might not attract notice. 

But Heaven, alas! turned a deaf ear to my petition. 
Noticed I was. The rhythmic dip of the oars and the 
creaking of the rowlocks, to which I had been listen¬ 
ing, as the boat drew nearer and nearer, abruptly 
ceased, and a too familiar voice was uplifted in close 
proximity to me. I did not respond to the in¬ 
truder’s hail; I limited myself to a smothered curse, 
knowing full well that all was lost. A boat-hook 
was raised before my eyes and dropped upon the 
bulwarks which concealed my person; then between 
me and the moon appeared the head and shoulders 
of M. de Valmaison, who greeted me with an out¬ 
burst of ill-timed hilarity. 

“ My dear friend,” he exclaimed, between two 
peals of laughter, “ how foolhardy of you to think 
of going out for a sail all by yourself at this hour of 
the night and with the weather still in such an un¬ 
settled condition! I cannot be thankful enough 
that a friend who kindly offered me a passage from 
Villefranche has brought me here just in time to 
resume charge of you. As for Antoine Leloup— 
this is Leloup’s boat, if I am not mistaken —il aura 
affaire h moi! I can never forgive him for having 
thus permitted you to place your life in jeopardy ! M 

I stood up and said sullenly, " The owner of the 
boat knows no more about me than I know about 
him. A la guerre , comme h la guerre / I had to 
requisition hfs property for a purpose which will be 
obviojus to you, and if the ordinary good fortune 
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which was required for the carrying out of that pur¬ 
pose had been granted to me, he would, I trust, very 
properly have held you responsible for any loss that 
he might have incurred thereby. Of course, now 
that you have got hold of me again, you will not let 
me go free; but I beg once more to warn you that 
you are playing a dangerous game. Either you 
must murder me or be prepared to square accounts 
with me sooner or later, and I fancy that you will 
cut a rather poor figure in a Criminal Court before 
I have done with you.” 

“ I accept all risks,” he urbanely replied. “ I am 
too rejoiced at having so opportunely frustrated your 
design to bear you any ill-will, and I daresay it will 
not be necessary for me to betray you to Leloup, 
who, you must admit, would have a pretty strong 
primd facie case against you before the juge d’ins- 
truction . But we are not much given to litigation 
or denunciation in the lie Perdue ; we are a law to 
ourselves—as you may have observed. Let me offer 
you a hand.” 

I suffered myself to be ignominiously conducted 
ashore. If anybody thinks that I could have, or ought 
to have, acted otherwise, all I can say is that I don’t 
see it. The result of a free fight would assuredly 
have been surrender on my part to superior num¬ 
bers, and it is a little bit better, I suppose, to be 
illegally than legally cast into prison. What I could 
do, and did, was to screen my accomplice. I need 
not say that I was subjected to severe cross-exami¬ 
nation ; but M. de Valmaison, fortunately, reposed 
complete confidence in Francois, and I believe he 
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was convinced in the long run that I had made my 
futile dash for liberty unaided and alone. He was 
so kind as to say that the attempt, although it had 
failed, did credit to my courage and ingenuity. 

It was within the walls of the chateau that I was 
made the recipient of this gratifying commendation. 
M. de Valmaison, who had opened and glanced at 
the correspondence which awaited him, added, quite 
candidly and good humoredly : 

“ The fact is, my dear sir, that you were within 
an ace of giving me a most unpleasant surprise. I 
hardly know what would have happened, had you 
succeeded in effecting a landing at Toulon; for 
pursuit would, of course, have been useless, and I 
have no news from Paris. The wedding, one must 
assume, is still a future event.” 

I hoped that it was no such thing, and there was 
some comfort, anyhow, in learning that it was not a 
past event. The reflection that an unpleasant sur¬ 
prise might yet, after all, be in store for my cour¬ 
teous foe enabled me to bear, with outward 
equanimity, his offers of refreshment, and even to 
wish him good night when he suggested that we 
might as well go to bed. 

M. de Valmaison was, I imagine, an excellent 
sleeper: persons of his eupeptic, unscrupulous 
temperament generally are. He gave me no 
sign of his existence, on the following day, until 
after I had disposed of my second cUje&nert when 
he stepped gaily down stairs, with a cigarette in his 
mouth, to receive Franfois Pecoli, who had been 
across to the mainland, as usual, and who had again 
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brought no Paris letters of importance back with 
him. Francois must, I should hope, have been 
grateful to me for my loyal reticence; but of course 
he could not give evidence of proper gratitude under 
the eye of his employer, nor have I ever seen inno¬ 
cence and ignorance more vividly depicted upon a 
human countenance than they were upon his when 
we were confronted with one another. I fancied 
that he winked ever so slightly at me on receiving 
permission to retire; but I could not have sworn 
that he did. Besides, nods and winks could signify 
nothing now. The man had done his best, and 
there was not the ghost of a chance that he would 
be able to do more. 

We all know with what suavity victorious and 
defeated generals meet after the decisive battle is 
over and the one must needs deliver up his sword to 
the other. They have not ceased to be enemies; 
they still hope (the vanquished one, at all events, 
does), that they may live to fight another day ; but 
they recognize that, for the time being, recrimina-. 
tions would be ill-bred and out of place. I suppose 
it must have been some such acknowledgment of 
chivalrous traditions that led me, later in the after¬ 
noon, to acquiesce in M. de Valmaison's suggestion 
that we should take a stroll over a part of his insular 
domain. It was heavily mortgaged, he told me; 
but the soil was prolific and capable, he had been 
assured, of immense development. All that was 
wanted to double its actual value was capital, and 
he much regretted that capital had hitherto been 
the very thing which it had been out of his power 
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to raise or expend. Perhaps it was not quite in the 
best taste to employ such a word as “hitherto,” 
considering what the circumstances were; but he 
spoke with so much simplicity, and was so obviously 
unconscious of giving offense, that I could hardly 
feel angry with him. Indeed, I am not concerned 
to deny that he was an amiable sort of scamp— 
willing, no doubt, that everybody should be happy, 
so long as his own comfort was not interfered with, 
and sincerely sorry that the paramount necessity of 
consulting his own comfort should from time to 
time prove a source of inconvenience to others. We 
had become almost friendly by the time that we 
reached a rocky promontory, overlooking the sea, 
where we seated ourselves upon the ground, with 
our heads under the shade of a great boulder and 
our legs stretched out in the warm sunshine. 

“ It is astonishing,” my companion broke a spell 
of silence by exclaiming, “ but it is positively the 
case that that tug is making for the harbor! I have 
been wondering for the last five minutes what she 
could be after, and now there can be no question 
about it. A tug steering for the lie Perdue—but it 
is unprecedented !—unheard of! ” 

The squat, black vessel to which he pointed was 
certainly puffing at full speed across the blue water 
towards the little port beneath us, and at the sight 
of her, wild, joyous surmises arose within me. Hi- 
laria, when excited, was capable, I knew, of the 
most surprising and expansive actions; Elsie herself 
was a 'proud and brave young woman ; even M. 
Pierre de Valmaison, who did not seem to have 
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been a party to his father’s machinations, might 
have heard something which had prompted him to 
return post-haste to the paternal lair and demand an 
authoritative statement of the facts. But when I 
turned my head and encountered a pair of piercing, 
interrogative eyes, I was fain to say: 

“ No; not so far as I am aware. I haven’t sum¬ 
moned the police, heartily though—to be frank with 
you—I should welcome their appearance upon the 
scene.” 

“ I do not see how you could,” murmured M. de 
Valmaison musingly. “ Without help, you would 
not know to whom to apply, and no servant of mine 
would be able to help you—even if he dared. All 
the same, we had better go and find out what this 
means.” 

He was visibly perturbed, and I chuckled softly to 
myself over a discomfiture in which I had no reason 
to participate. Menacing, that ugly little steam-tug 
could not possibly be to me, while there was just 
a, chance that she might be bringing me glad tidings. 
With elderly agility I skipped over the rocks behind 
my pensive leader, and we reached the harbor in 
time to witness the disembarkation of a stalwart 
Briton, who at once recognized and waved his hand 
to me. As may be imagined, I lost no time in 
grasping the latter. 

“ My dear Roger,” I said, “ Heaven has sent you 
to my rescue ! ” 

He replied tranquilly, “ Oh, no ; Aunt Hilaria sent 
me. She would have come herself; only I thought 
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that, if there was going to be a row, she had better * 
stand clear/* 

He then raised his hat to M. de Valmaison and' 
remarked: “ There needn’t be a row; we are 
anxious to avoid one. But I have come to fetch 
Sir Edward Denne, who will leave with me as soon 
as his things are packed, that’s all/* 

M. de Valmaison blandly returned the salute. “ I 
shall deplore your uncle’s departure,” said he; 
“still, if you and he are in a hurry, I must not be so 
selfish as to oppose it. May I—as a matter of simple 
curiosity—inquire what has induced you to travel 
all this distance, when a letter or a telegram would 
have surely answered your purpose?” 

“ You may,” answered Roger, looking at him 
much as a big dog looks at a little one. “ Lady 
Denne and I came to the conclusion that a letter or 
a telegram might fail to reach its destination ; the 
postal authorities in out-of-the-way districts are so 
careless, you know. And of course it was rather 
important, in view of what we heard from Miss 
Britten, that my uncle should join her in Paris 
forthwith/* 

I must say for that old rascal that he knew how 
to demean himself in an awkward corner with 
admirable coolness and self-possession. 

“ So you heard from Miss Britten ? *’ he remarked. 
“Yes; I ought to have remembered that she was 
not unlikely to communicate with her aunt, though 
I own that her action in doing so strikes me as most 
foolish and unfortunate. As for me, I have, as you- 
are doubtless aware, done the utmost in my power 
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on her behalf; I must not be blamed if I shrink from 
so extreme a measure as binding you, hand and foot, 
and detaining you here with your fellow-conspirator.” 

“ Do you know,” said Roger, whose fists, I 
noticed, had doubled themselves up ominously in 
the pockets of his trousers, “ I doubt whether you, 
or half a dozen of you, could manage to bind me, 
hand and foot.” 

“ My dear sir, the attempt will not be made. It 
has, I confess, gone a good deal against the grain 
with me to adopt the plan of mild coercion to which 
I have already had recourse; but I said to myself 
that it was my duty to save the poor girl, if I could, 
from a gang of highly respectable bandits, and 
perhaps even now a rescue may prove feasible. It 
was a trifle audacious of you, if you will excuse my 
saying so, to show your hand so cynically by rushing 
across France to secure the veto which you covet, 
and I am not yet convinced that my niece will 
reward your audacity in the way that you expect. 
Possibly,” added M. de Valmaison, drawing himself 
up and twisting his mustache, “you may object to 
being described as a respectable bandit. In that 
case-” 

“ I don’t particularly object to anything, since 
you are ready to cave in,” returned Roger bluntly ; 
“ my only business for the present is to release my 
uncle. If you want to fight, I shall be very happy 
to meet you, at the proper time, with any weapons 
you may choose to name; but we won’t discuss that 
question now. Can we take you across to Toulon* 
with us? You have evidently got over the attack 
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of fever which, I hear, prevented you from traveling 
north with the rest of your party, and I presume 
that you have no longer any motive for remaining 
where you are.” 

M. de Valmaison declined this civil offer. He 
pointed out, with a good deal of dignity, how 
irregular such a proceeding would be, after what 
Major Denne had just said. He would, however, 
speedily follow us to Paris, whither he supposed he 
might take it for granted that we were bound. His 
behavior, from that moment, was scrupulously cor¬ 
rect. He avoided addressing my nephew again; 
but, through me, he placed the resources of his 
establishment at our joint service. Porters were in 
readiness to carry my luggage down to the harbor; 
refreshments, which we did not touch, were provided 
for us prior to our departure, and if the lord of the 
isle did not accompany us to the landing-steps, we 
were made to feel that only a becoming delicacy 
restrained him from paying us that valedictory 
attention. 

“ Upon my word,” I exclaimed, as we steamed 
away in our grubby little tug, “ one is almost 
inclined to believe that he isn’t a bit ashamed of 
himself.” 

“ Oh, I expect he is ashamed of having been 
beaten,” said Roger ; “ but he knows pretty well, you 
see, that the scandal will have to be hushed up; so 
he isn’t much alarmed. What I am rather grateful 
to him for is the promptitude with which he rec¬ 
ognized that the game was up. I don’t mind 
telling you now that I expected a bit of a'shindy.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ROGER ACCOUNTS FOR HIMSELF. 

“ It is always/’ said some goose or other, whose 
dictum has been quoted ad nauseam ever since, 
“ the unexpected that happens.” In reality, the 
unexpected is, of course, the exceptional; but excep¬ 
tions are so frequent that one ends by paradoxically 
taking them for the rule, and that may have been 
why Roger s opportune advent in the character of 
my deliverer was received by me with such scant 
show of surprise or curiosity. When, however, the 
lie Perdue was well astern of us and we were forging 
full-speed ahead for the blue coast-line which 
symbolized liberty and victory, it seemed to me that 
the time for excusable interrogation had arrived. 

“ Now,” said I, “ perhaps you will kindly tell me 
all about it. Why ?—how ?—whence ? ” 

“ Well,” answered Roger, who had stretched out 
his legs luxuriously on the grimy deck and had 
lighted a short pipe (he has an unfashionable weak¬ 
ness for pipes), “ the fact of the matter is that all 
this is the result of a fortunate coincidence. I 
shouldn’t be here now, and I don’t suppose you 
would be here now, but for Amy Prestwood.” 

“ Quite the last person in the world,” I remarked, 
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“ whom I should have relied upon to get me out of 
a fix. She hasn’t done it intentionally, that’s certain ; 
will you explain how it has come to pass that I am 
indebted to her involuntary help ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered Roger somewhat hesitatingly, 
“ I’ll explain. Only you must understand, please, 
that what I am going to say is strictly between you 
and me, and I should like you also to acknowledge, 
if you could, that you don’t know much about Lady 
Prestwood.” 

“ I don’t know, or pretend to know, much about 
any woman,” I generously admitted ; “ nothing that 
they can do bewilders me, because I long ago gave 
up attempting to account for them. Fire away ; I 
am all attention.” 

Thus encouraged, Roger embarked upon a recital 
which I will endeavor to render consecutive, with¬ 
out departing more than I can help from his 
exact words. I suppress the interruptions, the 
rejoinders, the hummings and hawings which pro¬ 
tracted it to an unconscionable length while the tug 
rose and fell upon that gently heaving southern 
sea. 

“ As you know,” he began, “ I was a rejected 
and hopeless man when Miss Britten left London ; 
she had told me that she didn’t care for me, and there 
was no more to be said. I daresay you will think 
me a conceited ass if I confess that I went to York¬ 
shire in quest of oblivion and consolation; but, 
after all, you are as responsible as anybody for the 
notions that I took into my head, and my view was 
that, since I couldn’t get what I wanted, the 
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next best thing was to—to—in short, to preserve 
Riversham from old Billing’s dutches. It wasn’t, of 
course, that I imagined myself in any sort of way 
worthy of Amy; but—well, you yourself say that 
there is no accounting for women, and she had 
spoken to me once or twice in a way which—any¬ 
how, it just comes to this, that I fancied she rather 
liked me, and I knew I should never like anybody 
in the world, except one person, half as well as I 
liked her. So I went; and then, instead of pro¬ 
posing—which I hadn’t the impudence or the 
duplicity to do, when it came to the push—I made 
a full confession to her. It was one evening when 
she and I had tea together in the library before the 
other fellows had come back from shooting. She 
made me feel pretty foolish, I can tell you! She 
said how sorry she was that I had so completely 
misunderstood her, and that, although she had 
always regarded me as her best friend, and poor old 
Prestwood’s best friend, it would have been quite 
impossible for her to dream of me as a second 
husband, even if I had been in love with her. As 
you may suppose, I wasn’t very sorry to hear that, 
and she was so kind and pleasant about the whole 
business that I was scarcely as much ashamed of 
myself as perhaps I ought to have been. It was 
perfectly natural, she said, that I should be alive 
to the advantages of marrying a woman with a 
fortune; she only wished that she could bestow 
hers, or a part of it, upon me by any means short 
of that which I had had the honesty to turn away 
from. I am sure she was speaking quite seriously; 
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the tears were in her eyes, poor, dear woman ! I 
can’t tell you how glad I was that my courage had 
failed me and that I hadn’t disgraced myself by 
telling her a lie.” 

“ She also was very glad that I had told her the 
whole truth ; although she confessed that it was out 
of her power to .sympathize with me very much 
about Elsie. I needn’t repeat that part of our talk; 
you know how difficult it always is for women to do 
justice to one another, and in her anxiety to save 
me from the consequences of what she looked upon 
as an insane infatuation she went rather far. The 
upshot of it was that we both grew a little warm, 
and then—how it came to pass I can’t remember— 
she let out something which brought my heart into 
my mouth. It seemed that Elsie, before giving me 
a final answer, had consulted her, and that she had 
said just what she thought—namely, that no girl 
who had any real affection for me would allow me 
to pauperize myself for her sake. Of course that 
was all right; Amy Prestwood had conscientiously 
given the opinion which she was bound, according 
to her lights, to give. But I need hardly tell you 
that, from my point of view, what signified was the 
discovery that Elsie had a real affection for me. 
Everything became clear to me in an instant, and I 
am afraid I gave some offence by announcing that 
I should be off forthwith to the south of France, 
where I had heard that Elsie was staying, under the 
care of that disreputable old uncle of hers. I 
couldn’t expect Amy to approve—nor did she. At 
the same time, she couldn’t, after what she had 
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divulged, reasonably expect me to sit still and do 
nothing.” 

“ But she did ? ” I observed, interrogatively, as 
Roger came to a long, meditative pause in his re¬ 
cital at this point. 

“ Well, yes ; she did,” he admitted. “ Kindly 
and unselfishly meant on her part, you know, and I 
don’t the least wonder at her having called me 
a hopeless idiot. But the point was that, however 
idiotic I might be, I wasn’t hopeless any longer; so 
cart-ropes couldn’t have kept me in Yorkshire 
another day. I was on board the Calais boat within 
twenty-four hours; and then occurred one of those 
queer coincidences for which Providence or blind 
chance may be held accountable, according to taste. 
Hardly were we clear of the harbor when I caught 
sight of a bonnet which—well, you know there are 
bonnets which one sees at a glance can only belong 
to one person. I came to closer quarters with that 
one, and, sure enough, I found Aunt Hilaria beneath 
it. She was overjoyed to see me ; having received 
your telegram, and being on her way to carry out 
your instructions, she was naturally a good deal 
agitated and in need of support. I was a bit agi¬ 
tated myself, I must say, after she had told her 
tale; but I thanked my lucky stars that I should 
be upon the spot to render her any support that 
circumstances might require. 

“As you may imagine, we had something to talk 
about during the passage and the railway journey to 
Paris; but our united wits failed to make head or 
tail of the situation. Your two telegrams, it is true 
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explained themselves; it was easy to guess that the 
first had been sent either by De Valmaison himself 
or with his permission, and that you had, somehow 
or other, contrived to despatch the second surrepti¬ 
tiously. What puzzled us was that you should be a 
prisoner without, so far as one could conjecture, 
Elsie's knowledge or consent. Then again, her 
consent was, after all, an essential condition to the 
marriage, and how had that been obtained ? All 
Aunt Hilaria knew was that she had written to 
announce her engagement to her cousin, subject to 
your approval, and that she had not written at all 
enthusiastically upon the subject. It was scarcely 
conceivable that she could have been induced to 
agree to any further step during your absence. 
Still, it was evident that some nefarious plot had 
been hatched, and there was no knowing who might 
or might not be parties to it. We drove straight 
from the Gare du Nord to the rue Bellechasse, all 
travel-stained as we were; for we felt that there 
was no time to be lost. As a matter of fact, we 
didn't arrive much too soon either. If you will 
believe me, the wedding was appointed to take place 
the very next day ! " 

Roger paused when he had advanced thus far on a 
narrative which I have somewhat condensed and, 
scrambling to his feet, gazed ahead. 

“ Hullo! " he exclaimed, “we shall be at Toulon 
presently. Well, there isn't much more to be told. 
You will have guessed, I daresay,if you didn't know 
for certain, that poor old Madame de Valmaison and 
her son (who really isn’t half a bad fellow in his way) 
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were as innocent as a couple of infants. They had * 
been completely humbugged by the head of the 
family, and they were horrified when his little game 
was exposed to them. They had had messages 
which they showed us, and which purported to come 
from you, stating that you were likely to be delayed 
some little time by stress of weather, but that you 
did not wish the marriage to be postponed on that 
account. It was understood that you had already 
signified your approval of the match of M. de Val- 
maison ; so they took it for granted that he had ex¬ 
plained to you the reasons that there were for hurry. 
They were very sorry and very much ashamed ; 
though one couldn't feel that they had been person¬ 
ally to blame. It was not surprising, I suppose, that 
their first thought was how to save appearances and 
prevent a rather disgraceful affair from being made 
public. My first thought, of course, was how to re¬ 
lease you from your uncomfortable predicament." 

“ I should not," I remarked, “ have expected that 
to be quite your first thought. However, I am flat¬ 
tered and obliged. Go on." 

“ That's about all. We held a consultation, and 
we agreed that, since no actual harm had been done, 
the best course for everybody concerned would be to 
keep silence; but that must be a point for your deci¬ 
sion. Then, after some discussion, it was decided 
that I should start for the lie Perdue and effect your 
rescue. Aunt Hilaria was all for accompanying me; 
but her presence might have complicated matters, 
and I managed at last to dissuade her. The rest 
you know." 
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“ The rest/' I returned, “ is exactly what I don’t 
know, and exactly what I want to know. I wonder 
at your spoiling an otherwise interesting and pains¬ 
taking compte rendu by such an absurd, gobbling 
anti-climax. You have never told me-” 

“ I have told you a lot,” interrupted Roger, “ and 
\ you have told me nothing as yet. Now it is your 
turn. Consider yourself asked all the questions 
which the circumstances demand, and answer them, 
please/’ 

He was not, I fear, quite as eager for information 
as he professed to be, nor did I obtain more than a 
perfunctory compliment or two in acknowledgment 
of the courage and astuteness which I had displayed 
under somewhat trying conditions. He observed 
that something would have to be done for Francois 
Pecoli, whose situation was in all probability com¬ 
promised, and he took some credit to himself for not 
having breathed a word to M. de Valmaison about 
the telegram which I had contrived to despatch; 
but he did not seem to be particularly impressed by 
my spirited nautical venture, nor, to tell the truth, 
did he honor me with his undivided attention while 
I dwelt upon its perils and problems. We were en¬ 
tering the harbor of Toulon at the time, which may 
have been some excuse for his apparent lack of inter¬ 
est in my stirring tale ; still he might, one would 
have thought, have spared a few words of commenda¬ 
tion for one who, when all was said, had been the 
humble means of averting a great calamity. 

Not that I feel any soreness or bitterness about 
the matter. I began this narrative by remarking 
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that the subordinate, albeit highly responsible, part 
which I have played therein has met with very slight 
recognition at the hands of my fellow-actors, and I 
do not complain of what, I take it, has ever been and 
ever will be the rule here below. The world belongs 
to the young and the comparatively young; the 
virtue of those who, like myself, have had their day 
must needs be its own reward. For all that, one has 
at least the right to inquire how far young people 
whom we have been striving, tooth and nail, to serve, 
have turned one’s good offices to account, and it was 
more than a little provoking of Roger to elude my 
reiterated queries. 

Not until we were dining together at the Grand 
Hotel (we had missed the Paris mail, and there was 
nothing for it but to spend the night where we were) 
did I elicit from him the confession that he had 
made no renewal of his offer to Elsie. 

“ But, God bless my soul! ” I said, “ I thought 
you had crossed the Channel in a deuce of a hurry 
for that very purpose ! ” 

“ So I did,” he answered, “ only I did not know 
then that she had engaged herself to another man, 
and I don’t know now that she doesn’t prefer that 
other man to me.” 

I said, “ You know as well as I do that she only 
accepted young De Valmaison out of pique and that 
she only refused you out of some dictated notion of 
duty.” 

“ H’m !—that remains to be seen. She gave me a 
rather cold reception. Her fianct behaved as well 
.as possible—withdrew all pretensions, restored her 
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complete freedom, and so forth. But she evidently 
wasn’t best pleased, and although she was honestly 
shocked by the trick which had been played upon 
you, I fancy that she would not have been inconsola¬ 
ble if it had succeeded. She wanted to know what 
reason you had for withholding your sanction. I said 
I really couldn’t tell her, and then she looked at me 
as if she thought I might as well have minded my 
own business.” 

44 In other words,” I remarked, 44 she is still reluc¬ 
tant to let you sacrifice your future for her. Well, 
well! means may be found perhaps of bringing her 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. As for the 
gentleman who is pining for Asiatic exploration, we 
need not waste much pity upon him, L daresay, and 
you do not, I should hope, expect me to believe that 
Elsie is in any danger of breaking her heart over the 
loss of a bridegroom who proposed to take to his 
heels immediately after the celebration of the nup¬ 
tial rites.” 

Roger admitted that the arrangement agreed upon 
•did not seem to be compatible with romantic attach¬ 
ment on either side; yet he was far from sanguine 
with regard to his own chances. 44 When you come 
to think of it, what have I to offer ? ” he urged. “ I 
am afraid I was in rather too great a hurry to jump 
to conclusions from what Amy Prestwood said, and 
I doubt, after all, whether if Elsie had really cared 
for me, she would have told me point-blank that she 
didn’t.” 

I had had a fairly good dinner and was making the 
best of a shocking bad cigar. One has to make the 
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best of what we can get in this world, and at that 
serenely digestive moment I was inclined to view 
forthcoming complications in a rosy light. 

44 Leave the whole thing to me/' said I; 44 your 
confidence, I venture to predict, will not be mis¬ 
placed. Elsie hasn’t left herself a leg to stand upon, 
and I ought, under existing circumstances, to be 
rather more than a match for M. de Valmaison, who 
is practically our sole remaining opponent. By the 
way, though—how about his intimation that he was 
ready to meet you in mortal combat ? ” 

44 Oh, that will be all right, you needn’t bother 
about that,” answered Roger, with a quiet laugh. 

44 You will decline to oblige him, eh ? Of course 
you can, without being suspected of cowardice. It 
is understood that Englishmen don’t fight duels 
nowadays.” 

44 No, I’m quite willing to fight him, if he is 
anxious to fight. I am a pretty good shot with a 
pistol, and he must be a first class fencer to hold his- 
own against me. I shall not challenge him, unless 
he provokes me in some open way which it would be 
impossible to overlook; but if he does, I shall not 
feel bound to spare him, notwithstanding his age. 
He has earned a harmless little poke in the arm or 
the shoulder, and I shouldn’t wonder if he were to 
get it.” 

44 Bullets,” I remarked, 44 cannot be implicitly 
relied upon to inflict harmless wounds.” 

44 Not implicitly, perhaps; still, one can make 
tolerably sure of placing them in a safe spot. Be¬ 
sides, I expect that etiquette will assign the choice 
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of weapons to me, and I shall select the fleuret de 
combat , in the use of which I am not exactly a 
novice. I only wish I were half as certain of your 
success with Miss Britten as I am of my own against 
her rascally uncle ! ” 

Roger, to do him bare justice, is no braggart; he 
was as likely as not, I thought, to emerge victoriously 
from a fray with an adversary old enough to be his 
father. As regarded the facilities which I possessed 
for dealing with the recalcitrant Elsie, he could not 
be a judge, since he did not know what they were; 
nor did 1 deem it advisable to enlighten him. My 
conviction, however, was that Laurence Britten, if 
he could have made his voice heard, would have 
authorized me to enlighten his daughter, and, in the 
inevitable absence of authority, I made up my mind 
to do so. Meanwhile, it behooved us to snatch ;a 
few hours of repose in preparation for the hideously 
early start which an antediluvian system of railway 
service compelled us to face on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

EVERYBODY BEHAVES SENSIBLY. 

If I could hope that this humble tale would ever 
fall into the hands of a director of the Paris, Lyons 
and Mediterranean railway, I should feel it my duty 
to point out to him and his fellow magnates that the 
nineteenth century has expired and that they really 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. Upwards 
of sixteen hours to accomplish, by express train, the 
distance of five hundred and eighty odd miles which 
separate Toulon from Paris!—and even that lei¬ 
surely rate of speed maintained but twice a day ! 
However, as there is neither competition, nor pros¬ 
pect of any, I suppose the ill-used traveler may as 
well hold his peace. Roger and I, having risen 
with the sun, did not, of course reach the hotel in 
the rue de Rivoli, at which my wife was staying, 
until nearly midnight, and, on being informed that 
she had gone to bed, I refrained from disturbing her 
slumbers with the glad tidings of my safe arrival. 
But I announced myself with the cafe au lait in the 
morning, and her first words, on becoming aware of 
me, were : 

44 Oh, dear me! is that you, Ned ? How tiresome 
of you ! ” 

44 Your method of greeting the lifelong partner of 
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your joys and cares on his release from thraldom 
has at least the merit of being as candid as it is 
original/* I remarked. 

“ I suppose I do sound rather unfeeling/’ Hilaria 
admitted. “ Of course, I am glad that you have 
been let out, and that you are none the worse; but 
I confess that I hoped that man would manage to 
keep you under lock and key a little longer. You 
see, I was sure that he would make you comfortable 
and give you enough to eat; so another week of 
captivity wouldn’t really have hurt you at all.” 

“What crazy notion/’ I exclamied, “can you 
have taken into your head now ! You may not be, 
and it seems that you are not, personally grateful 
to Providence and Roger for having restored me to 
you ; but surely you must see that, for the sake of 
others, my appearance upon the scene is an event of 
the last importance and desirability I ” 

“ Just what it isn’t,” Hilaria returned, with one of 
those queer gestures which she is apt to employ 
when words fail her. 41 Sit down and have some 
breakfast while I try to explain to you how we 
stand.” 

I cannot say that she was lucid : lucidity is not 
to be numbered amongst her distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics. But I did, with some little trouble, make 
out that we stood in a rather absurd and embarrass¬ 
ing position. Elsie, I was told, obstinately declined 
to break off her engagement, which she considered 
still binding upon her, notwithstanding all that had 
taken place. She allowed, to be sure, that her actual 
marriage was dependent upon my permission—if for 
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no other reason, because Pierre de Valmaison very 
properly made that a sine qud non —but she main¬ 
tained that she was in no way compromised by the 
eccentricities of her would-be father-in-law, and she 
expressed a confident hope and belief that I should 
yield to her wishes. 

“ She may rest assured/’ I declared, “ that I shall 
do no such thing.” 

“ Well—I don’t know,” returned Hilaria doubt¬ 
fully ; “you are so deplorably weak, Ned, where 
young and nice-looking women are concerned! I 
don’t say it to reproach you; but it is a fact, which 
I could prove by numberless instances, that you 
are ; and I foresee how easily she will talk you over. 
It seems almost incredible that the girl should have 
lost her heart to a dull young man, with spectacles 
and an untidy beard, who is a great deal more 
anxious to start for Central Asia than to be 
married; yet one can only assume that so it is. 
What I hoped for was that he would be off before 
your arrival—he means leaving in a few days, I 
should tell you, happen what may—so that we 
shall, at any rate, gain time; but this prompt de¬ 
scent of yours may defeat everything. I suppose 
you couldn’t go back again, could you ? ” 

I replied that I certainly could not, and wouldn’t 
if I could. “Furthermore,” I added, “you may 
take it from me that Elsie has neither lost her heart 
to the eminent explorer nor will be suffered to 
espouse him. I quite see her ridiculous idea; I 
shall be able, no doubt, in a very short time to 
prove to her how ridiculous it is.” 
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I set forth, soon afterwards, for the rue Belle- 
chasse with that object in view, and with perhaps a 
trifle less self-reliance than I had thought fit to pro¬ 
claim. Can any man, if it comes to that, rely suffi¬ 
ciently upon his own common sense to make sure 
of vanquishing a woman’s wrongheadedness and 
obstinacy ? My previous attempts to bring reason 
home to my ward had not been conspicuously suc¬ 
cessful. 

However, it was M. Pierre de Valmaison, not 
Elsie, who, after some delay, entered the dull, silent, 
dilapidated salon into which I was shown on my 
arrival, and very glad I was to be immediately 
assured that he, at least, was altogether reasonable. 

“ You see how things are, sir,” said he, when he 
had offered me all the apologies that were my due 
and had convinced me that he was in no sense his 
father’s accomplice; “ the circumstances are such 
that I am compelled, as an honorable man, to with¬ 
draw my pretensions unreservedly; yet honor seems 
also to forbid my ignoring a pledge from which 
Miss Britten refuses to set me free. I have taken 
the liberty of seeking this interview, although I 
believe you did not ask for me, merely in order to 
beg that you will insist upon your right of veto. I 
am sure you will perceive that I must not openly 
range myself on your side, notwithstanding my 
sincere hope that you will remain master of the 
situation.” 

There was something at once so comic and so 
pathetic in the poor young man’s appeal for release 
from what most people would have accounted a 
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highly enviable destiny, that I could not help 
laughing. No responsive smile appeared upon his 
countenance while he protested that it was a serious 
affair—all the more serious because Miss Britten's 
affections were admittedly not engaged. 

“ She does not love me, my dear sir—for the 
rest, you have only to look at me in order to rec¬ 
ognize the absurdity of such a supposition—nor 
do I love her. If mutual esteem persuaded us to 
exchange the promises that you know of, it was 
only because alternatives even less palatable ap¬ 
peared to threaten us both. My father's inexcus¬ 
able conduct—which I trust that you will not feel 
bound to denounce in any public fashion—struck 
me, I confess, the moment that I heard of it, as 
necessarily putting an end to everything; but un¬ 
happily she does not see it in that light. She says 
we still have the motive that we had all along for 
becoming husband and wife." 

He sighed heavily and added : “ Can I—I ask 
you—since that is so, fulfil my prior engagement to 
my colleagues and leave her in the lurch ? " 

“ Really," I answered, “ I don't think you could, 
without my intervention. But be comforted; I am 
going to intervene, and if you make haste, I daresay 
you may be a good many leagues on your way to¬ 
wards Tibet before your redoubtable father turns up 
from lie Perdue. What I should recommend you 
to do would be to pack up your trunks and be off 
without another minute's delay; you may depend 
upon me to make every requisite excuse on your 
behalf." 
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Pierre sighed again; but this time with evidently 
changed emotion. 44 1 had resigned myself,” he 
declared ; 44 believe me, I had resigned myself. But 
if you only knew how abhorrent the prospect of 
domesticity is to me! ” 

44 1 an* able to enter partially into your feelings,” 
said I; 44 it is beyond question that the joys of 
family life have counterbalancing drawbacks. Any* 
how, here I am to wave you inexorably away from 
both in the present instance.” 

44 Will you,” he asked hesitatingly, 44 pardon me 
if I suggest that a little of the same sympathy 
might be extended to the young lady ? Our inten- 
tion was to rescue one another, and although I am 
forbidden by you to carry out my share in the com* 
pact, I feel some scruple-” 

44 You need not,” I interrupted. 44 Go in peace; 
the young lady will not be constrained to marry 
any man against her will, if that is what you mean. 
In point of fact, she can’t be. Now, will you kindly 
tell somebody to let her know that I am waiting 
for her ? ” 

M. Pierre de Valmaison retired with an alacrity 
which seemed to warrant the belief that we should 
need to take no further account of him as a disturb¬ 
ing element in our family affairs. He was replaced 
presently by Miss Elsie Britten, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing her affectionate demonstrations, meant, I could 
see, to give trouble. 

44 Dear Uncle Ned, why should we argue and dis¬ 
pute?” she pleaded, after an opening skirmish with 
which it would be superfluous to weary the reader. 
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“ You wish to be kind, I know; but really it isn't 
at all kind of you to thwart me. I had reasons of 
my own for accepting Pierre, and nothing has hap¬ 
pened to make me change my mind. I don’t think 
it is fair that his father’s offenses should be visited 
upon him and me.” 

“ If you call it visiting his father’s offenses upon 
him to set him free,” I replied, “ you little know 
what a willing victim that young man of science is. 
As for yourself, you can’t deceive me, my dear; so 
you may spare yourself the trouble of trying. Your 
reasons for accepting the emancipated Pierre stare 
every person of average intelligence in the face— 
and shocking bad reasons they are, or were! When 
I tell you that Roger has heard all there was to 
hear from Lady Prestwood, and that he crossed the 
Channel on purpose to renew an offer which ought 
never to have been refused, you will realize, I hope, 
the futility of persevering with false pretenses. It 
is cruel, no doubt, to condemn you to happiness; 
but condemned you are. I am your guardian, and 
that is my sentence upon you.” 

She protested that it would not make her at all 
happy to marry Roger; on the contrary, it would 
make her quite miserable ! She wished, moreover, 
very respectfully to inquire whether my legal author¬ 
ity, as her guardian, extended so far as to enforce 
obedience on her part in this matter. 

“ We will not,” I answered, “ contemplate such 
distressing developments as disobedience and com¬ 
pulsion. What I am clearly entitled to do, and 
what I have done, is to oppose the candidature of 
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M. Pierre de Valmaison—which he has very prop¬ 
erly and not in the least reluctantly withdrawn. 
You can’t, in common decency, threaten him with 
an action for breach of promise; nor can you, if 
there is a spark of veracity in your composition, 
deny that you are heartily rejoiced to be rid of him. 
If you have the face to deny that you adore Roger, 
all I can say is that your unveracity has not even 
the poor merit of plausibility. Lady Prestwood has 
given you away ; there is nothing left for you to do 
but to confirm the gift.” 

“ You have no right to say that I adore any¬ 
body ! ” cried Elsie, turning upon me quite wasp- 
ishly; “ but, supposing that I did adore Major 
Denne, don’t you think that marrying him would be 
rather an odd way of proving it ? I don’t know 
what Lady Prestwood may have said ; but I know 
what she thinks—and I agree with her. He will 
never be ruined by me—no ; not even if he is eager 
to be ruined ! Can’t you be serious and take that 
as my last word, instead of laying your head on one 
side and smiling ironically? You know how fond I 
am of you, Uncle Ned ; so you won’t mind my 
saying that irony is not one of your strong points/' 

Perhaps I may sometimes have flattered myself 
that it was, and perhaps, just for a moment, I may 
have been within measurable distance of losing my 
temper. 

“ Elsie,” said I, “ you are a goose, if ever there 
was one! I have half a mind to take you at your 
word, as you request, and advise Roger to have 
nothing more to do with you.” 
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“ That would be really kind,” she meekly returned: 
“ Please don’t be angry, Uncle Ned; I am sorry, if 
I was rude.” 

I was not a bit angry, though she evidently was. 
I had, of course, a trump card in reserve; only I 
preferred not to play it, unless it should be forced, 
the comedy would end so much more prettily if the 
actors would but suffer me to keep it in my hand 
until the last minute ! Therefore, I dismissed every 
trace of a smile, ironical or otherwise, from my fea¬ 
tures, and said, with all the seriousness and emphasis 
that the occasion demanded : 

“ There are several ways of achieving ruin. One 
tolerably sure method is to marry upon an insuffi¬ 
cient income; another, which I should consider still 
more certain, is to marry for the purpose of securing 
an increased income. Knowing Roger as well as 
you do, you can judge as well as I can whether his 
chances of enjoying life would be increased or 
lessened if he were to adopt the latter alternative. 
You wish to force it upon him because you are under 
the impression that by marrying you he would sur¬ 
render more than he would gain. Well, surely that 
is rather a question for his definition and apprecia¬ 
tion than for anybody else’s, and you are aware, I 
suppose, of his views with regard to it.” 

“ Oh, of course he said that there would be enough 
for us to live upon quietly,” Elsie asserted, with a 
half-smothered sigh. 

“ Exactly so; and he spoke the truth. Now, will 
you be so good as just to look at things as they are? 
You won’t, and you can’t, ruin the man whom you 
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love by giving him what he asks for; whereas you 
may, and I believe you will, render him thoroughly, 
permanently unhappy if you reject him. I say noth¬ 
ing about your own happiness or unhappiness, 
which we will leave out of account; I merely sug¬ 
gest that when a donkey is pining for a thistle, there 
is not much use in offering him a rose; although 
many good judges prefer roses to thistles and Lady 
Prestwoods to Elsie Brittens/' 

I don't think she quite liked that elegant meta¬ 
phor ; but she accepted it in a magnanimous spirit 
remarking: “ As Major Denne is not a donkey, we 
need not accuse him of such bad taste. At any rate, 
it is quite evident from what you have said that he 
has proposed to Lady Prestwood." 

“ While you have not shrunk from engaging your¬ 
self to Pierre de Valmaison," I returned. “You 
have both had the undeserved good fortune to be 
thrown over; so you may cry quits. I have only 
one more observation to make. Roger is as proud 

and as humble as you are-" 

“ I am as humble as you like; I certainly am not 
proud," she interrupted. 

“ How can you dare to make such an assertion 
when you know very well that one of your motives 
for clinging to that unkempt beard and those gold- 
rimmed spectacles was a haughty reluctance to be 
indebted to your poor old guardian?" I asked. 
44 But never mind me, I am of no consequence. 
What I was about to say was that Roger is at once 
too proud and too modest to be an importunate lover, 
and that at a word or a hint from you he will be of! 
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—never to cross your path again, if he can help it. 
Will you see him before he leaves Paris, or am I to 
report that you would rather not be bothered ?” 

Elsie remained silent, looking down at her taper 
fingers, which were twisting themselves together 
irresolutely upon her knees. Not long before, she had 
affirmed that it would be really kind on my part to 
send my nephew about his business; but she did 
not repeat that statement. 

“ I think,” she answered at length, “ that perhaps 
—upon the whole—I had better see him.” 

That was all I wanted, and I lost no time in effect- 
ng an orderly retreat. Plain enough it was to me 
now than my partner (so to call him) was destined 
to win the trick without the aid of my big trump : 
how, indeed, could he lose it, since Elsie's partner 
had given up the game? And here that useful 
diary of Miss Britten’s may once more and for the 
last time be called into requisition. 

“ After Uncle Ned had trotted off in thinly dis¬ 
guised jubilation,” she writes (it is unnecessary to 
give her account of an interview which has already 
been described), “ 1 hardly knew whether to be glad 
or sorry that I had consented to see my dear Roger 
once more. I suppose, speaking honestly, I was glad 
and that I wanted to hear him tell me again that he 
loved me. Perhaps, too, I wanted to hear from his 
own lips whether he had really been refused, and, if 
so, why he had been refused, by Lady Prestwood. 
But I certainly did not dream of letting him know 
how much I love him : neither Pierre’s unworthy de- 
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fection nor Uncle Ned’s eloquence had altered my 
conviction that it would be selfish and short-sighted 
to do that. 

‘ 44 I went upstairs to reassure my poor old aunt, 
who is ill in bed, and whose one anxiety is that ap¬ 
pearances should be saved. She was so much relieved 
when I set her mind at ease about her really disgrace¬ 
ful old husband, against whom she had feared that 
legal proceedings would be taken, that the news of 
her son’s impending flight scarcely seemed to distress 
her. * Of course, if Sir Edward Denne will not give 
his consent, there is no more to be said/ she re¬ 
remarked, 4 and it is best for us all that poor, dear 
Pierre should vanish until people here have had time 
to forget what is known respecting this unfortunate 
affair. One comfort is that you acquit him of having 
taken part in any conspiracy, and that you ask 
nothing better than to be deserted/ 

44 1 think she was a little vexed with me for not 
defying Uncle Ned and hanging on to Pierre’s coat¬ 
tails ; at the bottom of her heart she has thought all 
along that I strangely undervalued the honor of 
being admitted into the De Valmaison family—I, 
whose father was a mere constructor of railways! 
However, the main thing, in her opinion, evidently 
was to avert public scandal. She sent, through me, 
an elaborate message of regret and dignified gratitude 
to Uncle Ned, whose correct behavior under con¬ 
siderable provocation she acknowledges and admires. 

44 1 sat with her for about an hour, I believe; it 
seemed a good deal longer. Every moment I was, 
rather absurdly, expecting to hear that a visitor was 
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. waiting for me in the salon —as if Roger was likely 
to come tearing across from the rue de Rivoli 
immediately on being informed that I was willing to 
receive him! 

“ Yet that is exactly what he did. I found him 
at the foot of the staircase, having just been admitted, 
and—oh! how is one to explain, even to a sym¬ 
pathetic and intelligent diary, one’s extraordinary 
abandonment of the line of conduct which one had 
so firmly resolved to adopt? What really does 
explain it—or, at all events, what accounts for my 
having been completely disconcerted and thrown off 
my balance—is that Roger, from the very first, took 
up such a different tone from what I had anticipated. 
I had imagined him as an eager, temporarily insane 
suppliant, who might stand in need of being pro¬ 
tected against himself; it had never occurred to me 
that he would assume the attitude of a stern accuser 
and put to me a series of short, direct questions 
which I should have to answer, truly or falsely. 
And so it came to pass that, before I well knew 
where I was, I had returned truthful replies! In 
five minutes, or less, he knew everything; and, so 
far from casting himself at my feet, he scolded me 
roundly and soundly ! It was no thanks to me, he 
declared, that two lives, not to say three (for Pierre 
de Valmaison, after all, was a fellow-creature) had 
not been irretrievably spoiled ; I had been guilty of 
deliberate, intentional falsehood, and nothing but a 
succession of lucky accidents had saved me from 
being rewarded according to my deserts. 

“.I.am afraid I made a poor defense. From the 
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moment that I had admitted my guilt, what exten¬ 
uating circumstances were there for me to plead, save 
such as he laughed to scorn ? I could but throw 
myself upon his mercy—which was extended to me 
after a masterful, commiserating fashion. Oh, dear 
Roger, how can I ever atone to you for having 
broken down and bowed submissively to your rather 
peremptory orders! Even now, even with the 
sound of words which I shall never forget till I die 
still fresh in my ears, I can’t shake off all misgivings. 
Say what you will, it is I who am going to deprive 
you of the things which make life worth having to a 
man—your profession, the home of your forefathers, 
the easy, pleasant existence amongst well-to-do 
people of your own class which you must of neces¬ 
sity abandon. Opposite to me, as I write, hangs a 
mirror which reflects the image of a solemn, pale-faced 
girl who, in a few years’ time, will have lost every 
trace of youthful comeliness. What a preposter¬ 
ous equivalent!—what an undeniably bad bargain! 

“Yet he would have it so. It is his choice, not 
mine, and if it were all to do over again the result 
Would be just the same. I had to own that I loved 
him, and although I can tell a lie, I can’t, Dieu me 
pardonne! stick to one, it seems. All this only 
means that I am exuberantly happy, in spite of 
myself, in spite of my cowering conscience. Sup¬ 
pose I were to die to-morrow ? That would be a 
real blessing in disguise for Roger, who is young 
enough and strong enough to live for ever so long 
and get over early bereavements. As for me, I 
shouldn’t complain —Ich habe gelebt undgeliebet! ” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

PEACE AND PLENTY. 

WHEN Roger stalked in to demand my formal 
acquiescence in his betrothal to the orphan who had 
been placed under my charge, I asked him what he 
would do in the event of my declining to entertain 
his proposals, which could not, I begged him to 
observe, be considered pecuniarily advantageous. 

“ Tell you to go and be hanged,” he answered, 
without hesitation. “ There is only one person in: 
the world who could prevent me from marrying 
Elsie, and that person has just acknowledged herself 
beaten.” 

“Oh, she has, has she?” said I. “Well, I sup¬ 
pose you and she know what you are letting your 
selves in for. Good-by to Riversham, good-by to 
ornamental soldiering, good-by to the smooth, 
green pastures in which one of you has been brows¬ 
ing from his youth up! You are rather bold 
people, don’t you think so?” 

“ We are,” replied Roger, calmly. “ We know all 
that perfectly well. Likewise we know that it 
doesn’t exactly lie in your mouth to jeer at us for 
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our foolhardiness. Who has been egging us on 
from start to finish ? " 

“ Why, your humble servant, of course/' I had 
much pleasure in admitting. “ All the same, that 
does not, as it happens, make me quite the senti¬ 
mental old ass that you take me for. The Marquis 
de Valmaison may be more than a match for me in 
dexterous diplomacy; I lay no claim to be his equal 
at weight-for-age : all I do make so bold as to assert 
is the plain fact that I have, somehow or other, dis¬ 
tanced him in a race for stakes of the value of 

200,000. Let him put that in his pipe and smoke 
it." 

“ What on earth are you talking about ? " asked 
Roger, staring. 

I rubbed my hands softly, for I felt that, after all 
I had been made to go through, I had about as good 
a right as anybody to enjoy myself. “ Oh, only 
about Elsie's little marriage portion," I replied. 
“ Her father, rather inconsiderately, bound me down 
to observe secrecy with regard to the precise amount 
payable to her, unless or until she should marry with 
my consent and approval. I approve of the 
marriage which she now contemplates, and the gag 
is thus removed from my mouth. So there you 
are!—two hundred thousand, as nearly as can be 
calculated, after allowing for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s exorbitant requisitions. You won't be 
enormously rich, but I take it that there will be no 
immediate necessity to let or sell Riversham." 

I am sorry to say that Roger's ejaculation, which 
ought surely to have been one of gratitude and 
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respectful admiration, was, “ Well, you are an artful 
old dodger! ” 

“ If I deserve that compliment/* I returned, “it 
is only because I have refrained from the slightest 
effort to make you fall in love with the girl. I 
earnestly hoped that you might, and so did her 
father; but nobody knows better than I do how 
vain it would have been to throw her at your head. 
You can’t say that I have ever been guilty of such 
an indiscretion.” 

“ Well, no,” agreed Roger, meditatively, “ I sup¬ 
pose not. But you gave me a lot of encourage¬ 
ment.” 

“ Only when, by rare good luck, you and she had 
spontaneously done the very thing that you were 
required to do. Now let us have your punctilious 
declaration that you must in honor release a lady 
who had no suspicion that she was an heiress when 
she accepted you. I am fully prepared to receive 
it.” 

But Roger—characteristically enough, I daresay— 
was exempt from the nice scruples imputed to him. 
By his way of thinking, the only question that there 
had ever been was whether Elsie loved him or not. 
Having satisfied himself that she did, he could not 
see why the circumstances of her being wealthy, in¬ 
stead of poor, should make any difference. As I 
am a truthful and sagacious man, I don’t believe 
that he cared more than a very little bit about the 
glad tidings which it had been my privilege to con¬ 
vey to him ! He even affected to think that I had 
got what .he was pleased to call “ no end of fun M 
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out of my anxious and embarrassing trust. How¬ 
ever, he had the grace to acknowledge that he was 
an uncommonly lucky beggar, and he did perceive 
what relief the announcement of her changed posi¬ 
tion would bring to Elsie’s mind. Away he went 
presently to make her acquainted with matters of 
fact (he forgot to thank the artful old dodger for 
having relinquished so agreeable a task to him), 
while I sought an audience with my wife, whom I 
flattered myself that I should have the satisfaction 
of astonishing. 

Every married man must be aware that disap¬ 
pointment as regarded that expectation was a fore* 
gone conclusion : what wife, since the world began, 
has ever owned herself her husband’s inferior in a 
matchmaking capacity ? Hilaria, it is true, gave 
vent to sundry grunts and squeaks of gratification 
when she heard what a handsome fortune Laurence 
Britten had left, but she expressed no surprise at 
all on being informed that our nephew was to share 
the fruition thereof. 

“Just what I have hoped for and anticipated all 
along,” she had the temerity to affirm. 

“ The deuce you have ! ” I exclaimed. " How 
about Mr. Graves Billing, then ? How about Lady 
Prestwood ? ” 

“ Oh, in matters of this kind one must have re¬ 
course to some harmless little stratagem,” she 
coolly rejoined. “ You don’t imagine that I was so 
blind as not to see what was coming, do you ? ” 

“ Hilaria,” said I, sternly, “yours is a treacherous 
memory. Have you forgotten the day when' you 
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publicly turned yourself inside out in the Park, and 
when you told me-” 

“ I told you nothing/* she interrupted ; “ I re¬ 
member asking you a few questions, which you 
didn’t answer. Not that your mysteries and eva¬ 
sions deceived me for a moment; I was sure that 
you were keeping something back, and now we 
know what it was. Naturally, you couldn’t wish 
Roger to marry a girl with only a few hundreds a 
•year of her own.” 

“You certainly thought that I did, though,” I 
observed. “ My secret was not a very easy one to 
keep; but I may boast that it was pretty well 
kept.” 

“H’m!” snorted Hilaria; “you managed, no 
doubt, to keep it from the people whom it would 
have been so much wiser to enlighten, but you seem 
to have let it out to those likely to make a bad use 
of it. I don’t say so to put you out of conceit with 
yourself, Ned, but surely you might have known 
better than to offer a strong temptation to M. de 
Valmaison, of all persons in the world! Where 
would you have been now, but for me ? And where 
would Elsie have been ? ” 

A wise man does not waste time in arguing with a 
woman capable of talking like that. Hilaria has her 
good qualities, I should be the last to deny them ; 
but to accuse me of having suggested temptation to 
De Valmaison showed such a hopeless inability to 
grasp the elementary factors of a given problem that 
I could only shrug my shoulders in silence. I did T 
not know .then, nor do I know now, how th’at 
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hardened old knave acquired the informatioii upon 
which he based his plans for our discomfiture ; but 
it must be obvious to everybody that I had neglected 
no measure of precaution within my reach. 

And even as matters stood, he might, if he were 
so minded, yet contrive to serve us a dirty turn. I 
did not forget (though of course I did not mention 
it) the parting threat which he had addressed to my 
nephew, and I was not nearly so certain as I should 
have liked to be that it was a mere piece of bragga-* 
docio. A pretty victory I should have achieved if, 
some fine morning soon, the bellicose Marquis were 
able to boast of having slain the adversary whom he 
had failed to outwit! More improbable events 
occur often enough in a country where dueling is 
by no means the solemn farce which we Englishmen 
have agreed to pronounce it. 

When therefore, Roger returned, blandly trium¬ 
phant, from the rue Bellechasse, I was more inter¬ 
ested in his casual announcement that he had seen 
the master of that establishment than in rhapsodies 
which, however natural under the circumstances, 
threatened to become monotonous. 

“ He has arrived, then, has he?” I interrupted 
the flow of the latter by asking. 

“ Who ?—old De Valmaison ? Oh, yes; he turned 
up while I was talking to Elsie, and I must say for 
him that he knows how to take defeat like a gentle¬ 
man. It is true that his behavior has been anything 
but gentlemanlike ; I had to tell him that when he 
wanted to shake hands with me.” 

“ I don’t see why it was obligatory upon you to 
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tell him that,” I remarked. “ He retorted, no doubt, 
by intimating that two of his friends would call at 
your hotel.” 

“ No ; he said quite good-humoredly that he was 
game to fight, if I wished it, but that he did not 
thirst for my blood. Then he tried to justify him¬ 
self. He had done his niece no injury, he declared, 
and would have done her none if his plan had suc¬ 
ceeded, seeing that his son would have made her an 
excellent husband. As for you—well, I am afraid 
you will never convince him that your motives were 
not just the same as his own. It was a fair contest 
between you, he says, in which he regrets nothing, 
except that he did not watch you as closely as he 
ought to have done, and he bears no malice. There 
is no possibility of making him ashamed ; nor, as he 
rather sensibly pointed out, is it worth our while to 
quarrel with the fallen. Why provide the gossips 
with a sensation when it is so simple to hold our 
tongues ? The end of it was that we parted pretty 
good friends.” 

Thus redress was denied to me. Doubtless it was 
best so, and I was glad, at any rate, that Roger was 
not to be exposed to the risk of being shot through 
the heart or transfixed by a rapier; yet I confess 
that when I reflect upon how the might and majesty 
of Great Britain were outraged in my person by a 
beggarly Frenchman, I do deplore a little the com¬ 
plete impunity enjoyed by my captor. I got the 
better of him, to be sure, to the tune of £200,ooo; 
so perhaps I had no business to repine. 

That aspect of the case was laid before me, on the 
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following day, by M. de Valmaison himself, who 
honored me with a call and a handsome proposal 
that we should let bygones be bygones. I might, 
he suavely acknowledged, have had some slight cause 
for displeasure with him ; but really that was nothing 
in comparison with the very substantial loss which 
he had incurred through me, and—we were both men 
of the world, who had long since taken leave of 
youth. Did I not think that recent lively episodes 
might well be buried in oblivion ? 

“ Since you ask me,” I replied, “ I certainly do 
think that rows and scandals should be avoided, 
whenever possible. All the same, it seems to me 
that you are being let off uncommonly cheap.” 

He smiled. “ Perhaps I am; but that is rather 
owing to considerations of expediency than to any 
generosity on your part, is it not ? However, I my¬ 
self can be generous upon occasion—the proof of 
which is that I shall merely dismiss Francis Pecoli 
from my service, instead of having him assassinated, 
as I could easily and safely do, if I chose. You will 
admit that he deserves to be put to death.” 

“ For what offense?” I inquired, trying to look 
shocked and amazed. 

“ For having so treacherously despatched the tele¬ 
gram which has deprived me and my family of a 
substantial addition to our joint income. I knew 
there was a telegram from you to Lady Denne— 
your nephew let that out just now in the course of 
conversation—and obviously you could have em¬ 
ployed but one emissary. It is a pity that these 
Corsicans should be so untrustworthy; for in many 
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tespects they are valuable servants. But you will 
feel, no doubt—and if you do not, he will probably 
remind you—that you owe him some compensation 
for the loss of his place/' 

I may take this opportunity of stating parentheti¬ 
cally that Frangois received subsequent compensa¬ 
tion. Roger, who would be the last man in the world 
to repudiate an obligation, undertook to provide for 
him, and I daresay he is at this time an influential 
brigand, or something of that sort,in his native island. 
As for me, I considered that I had done my fair 
share by paying him twenty pounds for his services 
and his advice. The latter, had I acted upon it, 
would have been as likely as not, I imagine, to bring 
me to a watery grave. 

M. de Valmaison had nothing else of a disagree¬ 
able nature to say to me. He did not, to be sure, 
believe that I had been actuated throughout by a 
disinterested wish to promote the happiness of two 
persons whom I regard as in some sort my children; 
but one hardly expects justice or comprehension in 
this world. We concluded a treaty of peace, and he 
was present, in the rdle of a benevolent relation of 
the bride, at a wedding which took place in London 
some months later. 

Elsie, I am glad to say, acknowledges how deeply 
she is indebted to me. She owns, if nobody else 
does, that I preserved her just in the nick of time, 
from life-long regret and remorse; she remembers, 
moreover, that it was I alone who, in the teeth of 
strong feminine opposition, selected for her the most 
admirable and indulgent of husbands. Why she 
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should have so readily and unreservedly pardoned 
her French uncle, who did all that in him lay to 
plunder her and spoil her future, I cannot tell; nor 
can I account for the politely implacable attitude 
of hostility which she still maintains towards Lady 
Prestwood. The one offender belongs to her own 
sex, while the other does not: possibly that may 
explain everything. 

In any case, she cannot be jealous of Lady Prest¬ 
wood, who has proved conclusively to her, and the 
world at large, that such a sentiment would be ground¬ 
less. I don't think I was quite as much astonished 
as other people when it was announced that her lady¬ 
ship was about to contract a second marriage and 
that the fortunate man of her choice was no other 
than Mr. Graves Billing. Her son was not best 
pleased, and Roger was undisguisedly dismayed ; yet 
they might both of them have known that she was 
bound to take some such Step. I should say that 
she is not likely to repent of it; for she enjoys giving 
orders, while the excellent Booty only asks to be 
favored with them. Billing the elder is to be raised 
to the peerage, I hear. A grateful country could do 
no less for him, and, since he cannot now assume 
the title of the first Baron Riversham, it is not I who 
am disposed to grudge him either his honor or his 
charming daughter-in-law. 

“ How true it is, Sir Edward," the latter compla¬ 
cently remarked to me, only the other day, “ that 
there is a Providence which does good by stealth, as 
Shakespeare says, and of our best intentions makes 
instruments to produce some satisfactory end 
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Vhich we didn’t in the least contemplate at the 
time! ” 

I did not suggest that she should verify the alleged 
remarkable quotation, but I asked to what particular 
interposition on the part of Providence she alluded. 

“ Why, to the case of our poor, dear Roger, of 
course/’ she answered. “ I can’t tell you how sorry I 
was and how much I blamed myself when he went 
tearing off to Paris from my house. Not that I was 
really to blame; for I did my utmost to dissuade 
him.” 

“ I am sure you did,” said I. 

“Yes; but there are circumstances, you know, 
under which one always does feel a little guilty; one 
can’t very well help it. However, as I was saying. 
Providence stepped in and gave him, after all, just 
the one essential thing of which he seemed bent 
upon depriving himself—a rich wife. Really not at 
all a bad-looking one either, as heiresses go, and 
quite devoted to him, poor fellow! ” 

“ Is he to be pitied because of her devotion ? ” I 
inquired. 

“ Oh, no; not because of that,” answered Lady 
Prestwood, with a demure smile. She hastened to 
add briskly, “Not because of anything now; he 
ought to be considered a lucky man. Only the de¬ 
votion was perhaps rather more on the girl’s side 
than on his at first, and I daresay it is no secret to 
you that he had other aspirations, which couldn’t 
possibly be fulfilled.” 

Such was her ladyship’s version of a story which 
I had heard somewhat differently related by one of 
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the personages concerned therein. Every story, I 
suppose, admits of being related after a hundred 
diverse fashions, and perhaps prosecutions for per¬ 
jury are more frequent than they ought to be, con¬ 
sidering the frailty of our mortal nature. As for 
me, I have tried to tell the present tale with truth 
and impartiality; but full well I know what Hilaria 
will say when she reads it. Somehow or other, she 
has contrived to persuade herself that she was Elsie's 
good genius from start to finish, and she has not 
quite forgiven me for having so successfully kept 
her in the dark during many months. 

“ All's well that ends well,” she philosophically 
remarks; 44 but one shudders at the thought of what 
would have happened if I had not dashed across the 
Channel when I did.” 

Lady Denne’s husband associates himself with 
her sentiment and makes no futile rejoinder to her 
preposterous claim. Nevertheless, I venture to 
maintain the private opinion that my deceased 
kinsman’s legacy of £ 2,000 has been fairly earned. 


THE END. 
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